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CLYDESDALE HORSES. 


=< 


T is a significant and encouraging fact 
that many of the best Clydesdale 
horses in the world are in the hands 
of American owners. In fact, it is 
now pretty generally expected that 
; when a Clydesdale achieves any spec- 
ial prominence at a show or sale, some 
+ enterprising American will be quite 
’ likely to pick it up. The American 
. Clydesdale business is largely in the 
~ hands of wide-awake, energetic men, 
who know a good horse when they 
,, See it, either on its native heath, or 
* on the prairie sod. Last year the 
*, horse world was surprised by the tri- 
‘~» umph in Great Britain of the young 
Bk m _ ‘s” Clydesdale Macara over the renowned 

stg thie Prince of Kyle, and before the season 
was over Macara was purchased by an American, and brought over. 
The latest sensation of this kind is the arrival on our shores of the 
Clydesdale mares Jewel of Parkhead and Dagmar. The former was 
sold at the dispersion sale at Crosby, England, last spring, for $1,250. 
She is the dam of the prize-winners, Crosby Rose, also now owned 
in America, and Crosby Jewel, which remains in the old country. 
Dagmar was sired by the great MacGregor, and was purchased at 
the recent sale of the Duke of Portland, for something over $1,500. 

The importation of so many of these sturdy Scotch draft horses 
is a permanent benefit to this country. The Clydesdales are pecul- 
iarly well adapted to heavy work, either in city streets or on the 
large farms of the Northwest. They possess great weight, good 
bone, and quality. The American demand for good, well-bred ani- 
mals of this breed has proved to be a great boon to Scotch breeders, 
in a double sense. It has furnished a ready market, at good prices, 
and at the same time has encouraged the breeding of the best 
types. Americans require size and power, and the demand from 
this country of only heavy, powerful animals has had a great influ- 
ence in breeding up to that standard. 

The next feature of the American Clydesdale business may be 
the exportation of American-bred Clydesdales to Great Britain. 
Many American horsemen are quite sanguine in their expectations 
of such a traffic. A horse can be reared in the Western States to 
three years old, and carried to a British port at much less cost than 
it can be raised there to the same age. At present there is no 
surplus of heavy draft horses for exportation from this country, 
but in time we may expect to see steamers clearing from American 
ports with Clydesdale horses for British markets. The perfect type 
of the thoroughbred Clydesdale is portrayed in our frontispiece. 









THE SCIENCE OF BREEDING. 
I. C. WADE, NORTH PAKOTA. 
——<—> 

Breeding, strictly speaking, is the science of selecting the fittest, 
and, by proper coupling, producing the highest type. If it were 
properly understood, we should have arrived at a more advanced 
stage long before this. But ignorance pulls down in one year what 
a Bakewell, or Bates has been generations in building up. It is 
perfectly safe to buy a pure-bred bull for use on common stock, for 
some of his lines will be of advantage. But when it comes to 
improving the pure-bred, then the most careful thought and expe- 
rience must be brought into action. A cardinal principle of breeding 
is to breed so that the result issomething uniformly superior. Each 
generation should be an improvement on the last. How to do this 
is not easily put into words, for a man may spend a fortune, and his 
cow have the best of care, yet there may be something lacking. One 
good rule is, never to buy anything in the shape of a bull because 
he is cheap; a cheap animal may ruin a lifework. But the breeder 
must become absolutely familiar with every point of his breeding 
cows, and it does not pay to keep any other. He should be so 
familiar with every one of his cow’s anatomy and character that he 
can call them to mind at any time. 

The general principles governing transmission of heredity quali- 
ties from parent to offspring are about the same in all animal life, 
but ‘‘the force of this lies in the application on’t,” as was observed 
by Captain Cuttle. It was long ago laid down that ‘‘the iniquities 


of the parents should be visited upon the children even to the third 
and fourth generation.” 


This principle is the one that is studied 





| and taken advantage of, reversing the working to make better the 








breeds of livestock we have. Dr. Holmes says, ‘‘I go always—other 
things being equal—for the man who inherits family traditions and 
the cumulative humanities of at least four or five generations,” 
This I fully believe in. Given a dairy bull of a family that has for 
the past three or four generations been noted for milk and butter, 
and one may safely breed to him. ‘‘ Heredity makes of every indi- 
vidual the sum or essence of that which has lived before him, and 
is essentially a conservative force.” We cannot, of course, expect 
all the characteristics of the sire and the dam to be transmitted, for 
here steps in atavism, and occasionally brings in a spirit coming 
from back of several generations, and the peculiarity is not shown at 
all in the two individuals breeding from. If we could get all the 
characteristics, as we do when we plant a kernel of corn or wheat, 
we would have the very ideal of breeding. Very much depends 
upon feed, care, climate, and all the environments. 

Breed only to pedigreed stock. What is pedigree? Simply gene- 
alogy ; but by this we determine the value of the ancestors. We 
must reject where, from any cause, they are deficient in the lines it 
is desired to breed for. Pedigree directs attention to all the out- 
crosses ; or, if inline bred, just how far; or, if inbred, just the state, 
It must be understood that all animals of any value as breeding 
stock are recorded in the books of record established for the respec- 
tive breeds. By reference to these we may ascertain the exact 
status of an animal, In all cases where there are any doubts as to 
the authenticity of a pedigree, it is best to write to the secretary 
and find out, unless a certificate can be shown emanating from the 
proper authority. It is never safe to take anyone’s word, “that 
animal is just as good.” But, with an authentic pedigree, we can 
trace it out and know. 


FARM-DRAINING AS A REMEDY FOR LOW PRICES. 


DR. MANLY MILES, MICHIGAN, 





—<>-_—_ 


Every farmer must be directly interested in the available means 
of diminishing the cost of the crops he grows, in order to success- 
fully meet the extended competition arising from the unprecedented 
facilities for cheap transportation. A saving in the cost of produc- 
tion is equivalent to an increase in the market price of a crop, and 
it is in this direction the farmer must look for the means of main- 
taining and increasing the profits of his farm. The farmer cannot 
fix or control the market price of his crops, but he can materially 
diminish the actual cost of producing them by the adoption of 
improved and more consistent methods of practice, in which every 
element of profitable production is utilized. 

One of the most serious obstacles the farmer has to contend 
with is the influence of unfavorable seasons in diminishing the aver- 
age yield of his crops. An examination of the farm statistics of the 
country will show that farmers meet with enormous losses in bad 
seasons, which in any other business would result in financial dis- 
aster. The statistics of Indian corn, in two of the leading States in 
its production, in the years 1880 and 1889, compared with the years 
1881 and 1887, will be sufficient to show the significance of seasonal 
variations in crops in determining the average profits of farming. 
In five years of the preceding decade the yield per acre was higher 
than in 1880, or 1889, and these seasons are selected as representing 
not more than the average in yield of goodseasons. Between these 
years was a period of low production, only two years (1885 and 1888), 
giving an average yield, and the lowest yield was in 1881 and 1887. 

The difference in the average yield of corn per acre in 1880 and 
1881 was: In Iowa, 12.2 bushels; in Illinois, 7.8 bushels; and in 
the United States nine bushels, which represents an aggregate loss 
in the unfavorable season of 1881 of 81,864,000 bushels in Iowa; 
70,953,000 bushels in Illinois; and 578,358,000 bushels in the United 
States. The difference in the average yield of corn per acre in 1887 
and 1889 was: In Iowa, 14.0 bushels; in Illinois, 13.1 bushels; and 
in the United States, 6.9 bushels; which represents a loss from the 
unfavorable season of 1887 of 100,746,000 bushels in Iowa; 96,257,- 
000 in Illinois; and 500,509.000 bushels in the United States. At the 
moderate price of forty cents per bushel, the losses would be, in 
Iowa, $32,745,600 in 1881. and $40,298,000 in 1887; or for the two 
years, occurring in a single‘decade, $73,048,600 ; in Illinois $28,381,- 
200 in 1881, and $38,502,800 in 1887, or for the two years $66,884,000 ; 
and in the United States, $231,343,200 in 1881, and $200,208,600 in 
1887, or for the two years $431,546,800. The highest yields of corn 
per acre in 1880 and 1889, on which the above estimates are based, 
were 39.5 in Iowa; 32.3 bushels in Illinois; and 27.6 bushels in the 
United States, which is considerably below what is realized by the 
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best farmers in average productive seasons in corn-growing States. 

When we consider, in connection with this, that all farm crops 
are subject to the same fluctuations in yield, to which attention has 
been called in the case of Indian corn, it must be seen that the influ- 
ence of unfavorable seasons in connection with indifferent manage- 
ment in diminishing the profits of agriculture are not likely to be 
overestimated. Moreover, the effects of bad seasons on undrained, 
retentive soils, resulting from either an excess or deficiency of rain- 
fall, are not limited to the low yield of produce for the year, as the 
impaired physical and biological conditions of the soil are not readily 
corrected, and they have a marked influence in diminishing the 
yield of crops in the most favorable seasons, Of late years there 
has been a tendency, particularly in the Eastern States, to look upon 
the purchase of commercial manures as the leading subject of inter- 
est in attempts to increase the productiveness of the farm, while 
other means of developing an improved practice have been too 
generally neglected, 

Among the available expedients for ameliorating the conditions 
of retentive soils, to secure uniformly remunerative yields in the 
crops grown, notwithstanding the influence of unfavorable seasons, 
thorough drainage must be recognized as the most important, as on 
it will depend the successful application of manures and the advan- 
tages that may be derived from thorough tillage. The physical con- 
ditions of soils and their relations to moisture have quite as marked 
an influence on their productiveness as the supply of what is popu- 
larly looked upon as plant food. 

The leading object in the management of soils should be to 
obtain the largest net returns from the elements of fertility which 
they naturally contain, and when that is accomplished there may 
be a reasonable expectation of deriving the full benefit from the 
manures that should be applied to supplement the natural elements 
of productiveness. 





BEEF SUPPLY OF THE EAST. 
M. MORGAN, NEW YORK. 


— > 


Of the two rocks on which cattlemen are wrecked, the most 
dangerous one is the belief that any rubbish can be sold; the sec- 
ond the neglect to improve their herds. Scrub bulls and starving 
dairy cows must disappear from the brood pastures and pleasant 
glades of our fertile land, to be replaced by such families as best 
suit the various localities where cattle raising is pursued as an 
industry. In the rich blue-grass tracts Shorthorns prosper; in less 
favored regions Herefords, Devons, and the Folled Aberdeen- 
Angus thrive. In Wyoming and in Colorado, where the soil 
encourages the growth of bone, Devons and Galloways have been 
found to make a most successful cross. 

The herds bred in the Central and some of the Southern Cen- 
tral States are of such a high grade as to be reserved for corn feed- 
ing. These States most notably are Kentucky, Illinois, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Virginia. They produce beeves which, when fully 
matured, can compete with any other class of beef cattle save the 
Scotch Highlanders, the flesh of which knows no superior, and few, 
if any, equals. Pennsylvania, as a State, is justly famous for her 
meat-fed beeves, and Indiana for her starch-fed herds. New York 
State, excepting a few high-bred herds owned by wealthy fanciers 
of live stock, is a wilderness as relates to her herds. The worn-out 
dairy cows and scrub bulls which disgrace her fair pastures are 
unworthy of the Empire State. This wretchedness, combined with 
the annual slaughter of young calves and half-starved veals, is dis- 
creditable to the farmers of New York; it prevents the possibility 
of a local supply which in seasons of high prices could afford a 
local relief. During the period of this indiscriminate slaughter 
tons and tons of calf meat are confiscated, from week to week, by 
the orders of the New York City health officials. On whom does 
this loss fall most heavily? The unwise farmer who produces an 
article not fit to keep, and unsalable at any price. Many villages 
and all towns as well as cities have depots for the sale of Western 
dressed meats. Had farmers been keen-sighted and true to their 
own interests this could not have occurred ; a local supply would 
have found a local market the needs of which were moderate. 
However, no local production could supply the wants of our great 
cities, in many of which huge slaughtering systems exist. Still 
vast quantities of Western dressed meats are yearly consumed 
within their borders. 

The first grave check received by our local slaughterers was 
in September of 1882, when Swift & Co. placed on the New 
York market an unusually heavy shipment of Western dressed 





beef. From that date until the close of 1887 matters for Eastern 
slaughterers went from bad to worse. In 1888 the tone improved, 
and with the increase of the export business, and the advanced sys- 
tem now in vogue in chilling meats, the local business has improved 
so that at all seasons of the year, but most particularly in summer, 
Western dressed meats are looked upon with less favor than they 
at first commanded. 





MISTAKES IN BEE-KEEPING. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 
iia 

It is pleasant to tell of success. Mistakes are mentioned with 
reluctance. Yet these may be of equal value for imparting infor- 
mation, since we learn through failure to achieve success. If aman 
starts bee-keeping with a few colonies, and learns the business by 
himself, let him avoid the mistake of attempting to follow numer- 
ous leaders, or systems. Much confusion and annoyance will be 
saved if he adopts the teaching, methods, and appliances of some 
one successful bee-keeper. He may make the mistake of not choos- 
ing the best system, but better this than a mixture of several. 

A beginner is quite likely to fall into the error of increasing his 
colonies too rapidly. There is probably no mistake so disastrous as 
this, on account of its frequency and results. To the beginner this 
is very tempting ground. If bee-keeping must be learned by expe- 
rience and reading, without the serving of an apprenticeship, the 
beginning should be small, and practical knowledge and skill should 
keep pace with the increase of colonies. A common mistake is to 
look upon bee-keeping as a sort of royal road to wealth, or at least 
to a good living, with little labor and, as some seem to think, little 
brains, after they have once learned a few ‘‘secrets.” To choose 
any business simply because it is profitable is folly. A business 
that is unusually profitable does not long remain so. It soon 
becomes overcrowded and loses its bonanza character. A man 
should choose a business because he and his surroundings are best 
adapted to the pursuit. Many fall into the error of judging entirely 
by results, regardless of causes. As that excellent bee-keeper, R. S. 
Taylor, has said, ‘‘The greatest actual results do not prove the 
method of management by which they were produced to be the 
best. Time, and labor, and thought, and care, and material, and 
capital, are all money; so the greatest results, numerically, may be 
obtained at a loss, while the least apparent result may yield a 
profit.” The greatest yield per colony might not be so profitable as 
a less yield per colony from more colonies, or even a lessened yield 
from the same number of colonies. If a great yield per colony is 
the result of a great deal of work, it may be that the work was done 
at a loss. It may sometimes be profitable to put a great deal of 
work on each colony, but each bee-keeper should ask himself, How, 
all things considered, can I make the most profit? That is the 
question, and all other propositions not relating directly thereto are 
mistakes. And this leads to the mention of the opposite mistake of 
keeping too few bees. Instead of keeping only a few swarms, and 
striving to secure the largest yields per colony, it is often more 
profitable, when one is accustomed to the business, to keep more 
bees—enough to gather all the honey produced in a given area. 
And then, when the said area is overstocked, it is probably a mis- 
take not to start out-apiaries. 

Another mistake is that of choosing hives, implements, and 
methods that are complicated and require much time for their 
manipulation. A most common error in this line is in trying to 
adapt hives to bees to an extent which almost entirely ignores the 
adaptability of the hive to the bee-keeper. I remember once hear- 
ing a bee-keeper arguing for a hive that it was ‘‘so handy for the 
bees.” ‘‘ Why,” said he, ‘‘if you were building a house would you 
have it so arranged that your wife would be obliged to go up and 
down stairs between the kitchen and pantry?” It must be remem- 
bered that we build hives for our bees, and houses for our wives with 
altogether different ends in view. We do not keep bees nor arrange 
their hives with a view to saving them labor, but that we may get 
the most honey with the least labor to ourselves. Dove-tops, 
queen-tops, self-hivers, queen-excluders, smokers, and many other 
contrivances, are probably not considered ‘‘ handy” by the bees, but 
their use is an advantage to us. It is in a line with this method of 
reasoning that causes some bee-keepers to make the mistake of con- 
demning any practice that is not ‘according to Nature.” The sys- 
tem of modern bee culture is wholly artificial. In some things it is 
advisable to allow Nature to have her own way, in others it is not; 
and we have.the best success when we have learned just where we 
can advantageously, to a certain extent, modify Nature’s methods 
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by man’s intelligence so as to reward him adequately for his labor. | crimson clover aided by deep plowing of the red, clayey soil, Each 


Many beginners make the mistake of thinking that they can 
improve some of the standard hives or implements, and that before 
they have fairly learned the business. Others adopt new hives, 
implements, methods, or varieties of bees upon too large a scale, 
before they are certain that the change will be desirable. When a 
new thing with one advantage is held up before our eyes, we are 
too much given to forgetting the many advantages possessed by the 
article that we are asked to lay aside for the newcomer. As a rule, 
the rank and file can afford to wait until at least good reports are 
given in regard toa novelty. Speaking of the ‘ rank and file” wait- 
ing for the leaders or others to try nevelties, reminds me that it is a 
mistake to have undue confidence in the leaders in bee culture. 
They may err, or some unknown circumstances may cause different 
results at different times in other localities. It is a mistake to pin 
one’s faith blindly to another’s. 

One expensive mistake, yet one that is easily avoided, is made 
year after year by many bee-keerers, and that is in not securing 
hives, sections, foundations, and other supplies in season. They 
intend to buy them soon enough, but wait until the last moment. 
So many others do the same thing that dealers and manufacturers 
are overrun with orders, and expensive and vexatious delays occur. 
A delay of only a few days at just the right time sometimes means 
the loss of a crop of honey. 


RENOVATING WORN-OUT LAND. 
F. MASSEY, NORTH CAROLINA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
a 

The subject of growing pecan nuts seems to become a sort of 
craze in the South. That pecans will grow readily, and, after a 
while, make crops of nuts there is no doubt, but that thousands of 
farmers can raise them for commercial purposes, and make money 
out of them appears extremely doubtful. What the South needs far 
more than new specialties is to grow the old crops better. We have 
a rich variety of crops and a climate which admits of a more rapid 
improvement of soils than that of the North, because of the variety 
of leguminous crops we can grow in summer and winter. But our 
farmers go on, year after year, putting their land in cotton, and 
gambling on the chances of getting the fertilizer bill out of it. 
And, when the chances are against the gambler, and the cotton 
does not pay, his last card for the season is played, and he at once 
tries to hunt up something else he might make a specialty of in 
place of cotton. 

It is not cotton culture that has hurt the cotton planter, or 
tobacco culture that has injured the tobacco planter. The whole 
trouble is that they are merely planters and not farmers. Until 
our Southern farmers cease to look upon the land as merely a place 
to plant in and sow fertilizers upon, they will always have these 
constantly-recurring seasons of trouble when the cotton fails to 
pay. No-section can prosper permanently, in the long run, from 
the exclusive culture of a special crop. No matter what the crop 
is, the continual culture of one crop in great areas leads to poverty 
and ‘old fields.” The Southern farmer is not the only man guilty 
of this, though he drifted more naturally into it under the influence 
of the ‘‘ patriarchal institution,” for the bonanza wheat-farmers 
of the Northwest are on the same road. The fertile soil may stand 
it longer, but the constant culture of wheat will exhaust land as 
fast as, or faster than, that of cotton, and worn-out land in 
Dakota is worse than worn-out land in the South because of cli- 
matic restrictions. 

The wonderful rapidity and low cost at which our worn-out land 
can be brought to great productiveness is a constant surprise. No 
better illustration can be found than the lands attached to the North 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. Only a few years ago 
this was a bare hilltop in an old field, and, notoriously, the most 
poverty-stricken spot of land in the county. It might perhaps 
have made, in a good season, five bushels of corn per acre, but proba- 
bly less. And yet we have on this poverty-stricken hill, to-day, a 
variety and luxuriance of growth which is surprising to those who 
have known the land. And it has not been by lavish expenditure of 
the Station funds that it has been brought up, but merely by the aid 
of those potent factors in soil improvement in the South, cowpeas 
and crimson clover, and at no greater cost than any farmer can 
afford. We have one piece of land, several acres in extent, which 
his grown a crop of ensilage corn every year for four years. The 
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{i:st crop was a miserably poor one, and each succeeding one better, 
while this year’s crop would have made forty to fifty bushels of 
corn per acre had it been cured for grain. 


The agent in this was 
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season, as the corn is cut off, seed of crimson clover is sown on the 
land. By April it is knee high and is turned under later, when 
fully mature, and corn is planted. In the short space of four years 
this barren hilltop has come to rival the rich bottom lands at a cost 
of $1.50 per acre for clover seed. And, yet, all around us are fields 
of cotton which stand all winter, with rows of brown stalks and 
the bare ground washing all winter, and the owners longing for 
some crop that pays better than cotton. 

This corn experience is not offered as a specimen of good farm- 
ing but merely to illustrate the ease with which these worn, red, 
clayey hills can be restored. With the Southern cowpea in sum- 
mer and crimson clover in winter, and a fair rotation of corn. 
wheat, and cotton with them, and stock enough to consume the 
abundant food supply and make manure, the Southern farmer 
should become independent of expensive manures and the cotton 
factor, and not need to rush into doubtful specialties. 





DANGER IN IMPURE ICE. 
HENRY STEWART. 
oo 

It is always desirable that ice should be gathered from pure 
water, but when it is used for cooling water for drinking it is 
indispensable that it be perfectly pure. As a rule the water of a 
pond is numerously charged with impurities, and ice cut from a 
stagnant pond, or one through which a slow current, only, moves, 
should be used with caution. As a rule, water in freezing sepa- 
rates from its impurities, even those which are held in solution. 
Thus, salt water freezes into fresh ice, the particles of water sepa- 
rating from the particles of salt. This may easily be made very 
plain. It is known that the particles of water measure not more: 
than one-five-hundred-millionth part of an inch in diameter, and 
there is every reason to believe they are round. When any sub- 
stance is dissolved in water it is reduced to particles much smaller 
than the molecules of the water, and these rest in the spaces 
between the round bodies of which a mass of water consists. Any- 
thing held in suspension in water merely lies among the particles 
of it, being in larger size. When water freezes, the exceedingly 
small particles of which it consists join together, and form solid 
crystals. As they have only attraction for each other and not for 
other substances mixed with them, these are pushed aside as the 
needle-like crystals are formed on the surface, and these, being 
lighter than the water, float on the surface. As the ice becomes 
thicker by the gathering of the minute crystals, any impure matter 
is forced aside and remains in the unfrozen water. Thus, the ice is 
pure under these circumstances. But if rain falls, or dew is depos- 
ited, or snow covers the ice, or a thin sheet of water flows over 
it, and these freeze, whatever impurities this water may contain, 
are of course retained and cannot escape to the water below, and 
ice so formed is not pure, and will contain more or less impure 
matter as the peculiar circumstances may happen to be. 

This explanation will help those concerned to form a judgment 
in regard to the quality of the ice they may gather, and if pure ice 
cannot be procured it should be used outside of the vessels in which 
anything to be eaten or drunk is cooled. When ice is taken from 
its packing in the ice house and used for cooling drinking-water, it 
should be washed clean; and, as the coldness of it condenses the 
moisture of the air upon its surface, when ice is used in a room 
where sick persons are, it should be washed; but it is better to 
keep it elsewhere. No doubt many injurious germs exist in ice, 
and the worst of them, the various fever and diphtheria germs are 
not killed by the cold of freezing even during weeks or months. 
Hence, ice is always to be used with as much carefulness in this 
respect as water is, or should be. 





An Interesting Point.—There are insects and insecticides, and 
there are fungi and fungicides. It is a well known fact also that 
there are fungi that attack insects, and by means of the former the 
latter are sometimes quite effectively eradicated. In fact, this 
matter has gone so far that some scientists are advocating the 
inoculation of insects with fatal fungi, and thus spreading an 
epidemic among their fellows. Now, the practical point of this 
is the method by which the crop grower is to determine whether 
to apply a fungicide and destroy the fungus which may, for aught 
he knows, be upon the eve of killing off some insect enemy that 
was many times worse. Some of our experts in using copper com- 
pounds upon the one hand, and arsenites upon the other, may be 
able to throw light upon this obscure, peculiar and far from 
impractical point in farm and garden economy. 
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EMMENTHAL CHEESE. 
HENRY STEWART. 
a 

In very nearly the center of Switzerland and north of the Ber- 
nese Alps lie the cantons of Fribourg, Bern, and Unterwalden. In 
nearly the center of this mountainous locality,.and in the canton of 
Bern, is a group of mountains known as Emmenthal. This ele- 
vated region is covered with the richest pastures in the world, scat- 
tered among the rocks and along the foot of the precipices; the 
grasses are sweet and nutritious, and the mixed herbage is of a most 
fragrant character. Here are found those chalets of which travellers 
never tire to talk, for their picturesqueness and the grandeur 
of the scenery which surrounds them. Here the best of the Swiss 
cows find the sweetest pasture, the purest water, the most healthful 
air, and spend the summer months in yielding rich milk which is 
made into the well-known and popular cheese, that goes under the 
common name of Gruyere, from the small town near the center of 
the district, and which was formerly the principal market for it, 
and ‘ de chaudiere,” from the special mode of manufacture, in which 
a high heat is used in the preparation of the curd. This class of 








covers the whole, and thus lodged, the owner and his cows spend 
the summer among the clouds. The larger chalets have a ‘‘ grenier” 
or workroom attached in which the cheeses are stored and undergo 
the process of curing. This is furnished with a table and shelves. 
The Emmenthal dairies are provided with caves in the rock, 
natural or artificial, and the cheeses are there kept safely at the low 
temperature, without change, and in fine condition, improving 
all the time. In some cases, and for special markets, the cheese 
remains in the caves as long as two or three years. The furniture 
is the simplest. A large kettle or heater hung over the hearth 
hollowed out in the floor, a few tubs for washing, some strainers made 
of willow, of a conical shape; some wooden hoops of such thin stuff 
as to be bent to any form and size that may be required; a few 
wooden stirrers; small tubs to catch the whey that drips from the 
press; and a press of the simplest kind, a mere bench with a piece 
of plank, and a few stones for the weights. With these poor aids the 
Swiss people make a cheese that surpasses in value the best of the 
far better provided American dairymen. But these men are the 
most ingenious in the world. In the hours of leisure they employ 
themselves in making the most beautiful carvings of their soft fir 








ING TEs ALPINE EuiGHeANDS. 


| wood, and many of the chalets are stocked with them for sale to the 


cheese is made up of three qualities: cream, half-cream, and skim. 
The cream cheese is the Emmenthal, which is the product of the 
best of the dairies, and is the most highly valued. The mode of 
manufacture, however, is the same for all the three kinds, the 
chaudiere or heater being the principal part of the apparatus. The 
shape of all is also the same, being that of an ordinary mill stone, 
and very nearly of the size. The size varies from twenty-eight to 
thirty-two inches in diameter and the thickness from four to five. 

The chalet is one of the most picturesque buildings in the 
world, and not one of the cleanest. It stands on the most level part 
of the highest mountain slope, in a sheltered nook, overhung by the 
towering crags. An ice-cold torrent pours its sparkling stream 
over a ledge into the trough at which the cows quench their 
thirst. A broad porch surrounds the low building which has two 
apartments; the outer one has the ground for the floor, and the 
spreading, low roof covers the porch and rests on rough posts of 
timber. Here is the hearth, without a chimney, the smoke escaping 
at the open eaves. In the rear is sometimes a second department, 
in which the owner takes refuge in the storm, while the cows 
occupy the porch. The better kind, however, have a stable in which 
the cows are milked, and sheltered from the storms. A roof of bark 








numérous travelers who climb the precipices to view the grand 
scenery, and see the cows with their bells that are so melodious, 
come home in long files around the crags, when called by their 
keeper’s horn. 

When the milk has been strained, as it is brought in by the 
milkers, whose stint is fifteen cows each, it is poured into the 
heater which is set over the fire. The milker uses a stool with one 
leg only, and which is strapped around his body so that he carries it 
about with him, the end of the leg having a sharp iron point which 
takes a hold on the ground, and does not slip, this being necessary 
for want of level ground to set a three-legged stool on. The milk 
is warmed to a temperature of eighty-five degrees, the night and 
morning milk being mixed. The rennet is then added, the quantity 
being as much as will bring the curd in fifteen minutes, in the 
summer. When the curd is set it is cut with a wooden knife 
into squares of one inch, and is left to separate from the whey. It 
is then warmed to ninety-five or one hundred degrees, and cut 
over again until it settles to the bottom of the heater. A part of 
the whey is then dipped off, and only enough is left to float the 
curd from the bottom of the heater. The curd is cooked until it 
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squeaks when bitten. The heater is then taken from the fire, and 
the curd is squeezed from the whey and gathered into balls by hand. 
These are then put into the mold. This is brought to the desired 
size for the cheese, by drawing the ends of the hoop over each 
other by a cord which is fastened by winding the end about a 
button on the hoop. The curd is pressed in the hoop by hand and 
is then covered with a board and a stone on it fora weight. In 
twelve hours the cheese has become firm, but is pressed still more 
by drawing the string of the hoop and reducing the size of it. It is 
then turned. This is repeated until the cheese will not shrink any 
more. 

It is then ready for the curing. The cheese is salted on both 
sides, the mold being turned daily. When the cheese will not take 
any more salt, this being known by the surface becoming quite 
moist, it is taken from the mold and placed on the shelves of the 
cellar, or the cave used for the final curing. It is four weeks 
old, more or less, as the weather may be warm or cool. During 
this period the peculiar fermentation occurs by which the cheese 
becomes full of holes—so to speak—by reason of gas that is pro- 
duced in the fermentation, and this is the peculiar characteristic of 
this kind of cheese. These holes are termed ‘“‘eyes.” [If the 
weather is dry this process is encouraged by moistening the cheese 
with salt water. 

This use of salt water is continued during the whole time of 
curing, which is one ortwo years. During this time the cheeses 
are frequently scraped and washed with salt water. Some of the 
finest qualities are washed with white wine during this curing. 
When one of the best cheeses is cut it has numerous eyes of one- 
third of an inch in diameter, the color is a clear yellow, the consis- 
tence is soft, and the meat melts in the mouth. A very large 
quantity of this cheese is sold in the Paris market, although the 
French make a good deal themselves in the districts on the Swiss 
border. [A view of one of the picturesque Alpine valleys is pre- 
sented in our engraving on the preceding page. | 





HOW VIRGINIA LARD IS MADE. 


B. W. JONES, VIRGINIA. 
ie 

To refine lard, large iron pots are set over a slow fire of coals, a 
small quantity of water is put into the bottom of the pots, and they 
are then filled to the brim with the fat, after it has first been cut 
into small pieces and nicely washed, to free it from blood and other 
impurities. If necessary to keep out soot, ashes, etc., loose covers 
or lids are placed over the vessels, and the contents are made to 
simmer slowly for several hours. This work requires a careful and 
experienced hand to superintend it. Everything should be thor- 
oughly clean, and the attendant must possess patience and a prac- 
tical knowledge of the work. It will not do to hurry the cooking. 
A slow boil or simmer is the proper way. The contents are occa- 
sionally stirred as the cooking proceeds, to prevent burning. The 
cooking is continued until the liquid ceases to bubble, and becomes 
clear. So long as there is any milky or cloudy appearance about 
the fat it contains water, and in this condition will not keep well 
in summer—a matter of importance to the country housekeeper. 

It requires from six to eight hours constant cooking to properly 
refine a kettle or pot of fat. The time will depend, of course, some- 
what upon the size of the vessel containing it and the thickness of 
the fat, and also upon the attention bestowed upon it by the cook. 
By close watching, so as to keep the fire just right all the time, it 
will cook in a shorter period, and vice versa. When the liquid 
appears clear the pots are set aside for the lard to cool a little before 
putting it into the vessels in which it is to be kept. The cracknels 
are first dipped from the pots and put into colanders, to allow the 
lard to drip from them. Some press the cracknels, and thus get a 
good deal more lard. As the liquid fat is dipped from the pots it is 
carefully strained through fine colanders or wire sieves. This is done 
to rid it of any bits of cracknel, etc., that may remain in the lard. 

Some country people when cooking lard add a few sprigs of 
rosemary or thyme, to impart a pleasant flavor to it. A slight taste 
of these herbs is not objectionable. Nothing else whatever is put 
into the lard as it is cooked, and, if thoroughly done, nothing else 
is needed. A little salt is sometimes added, to make it firmer and 
keep it better in summer, but the benefit, if any, is slight, and too 
much salt is objectionable. In making lard, all the leaf or flake fat 
is kept by itself and ‘‘ tried” or refined first, so that it may be put in 
the bottom of the cans, for use in summer, or else into separate jars 
or cans, and set away in a cool place. The entrail fat and bits of 


fat meat are cooked last and put on top of the other, or else into 
separate vessels, to be used during cool weather. 


This lard is never 
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as good as the other, and will not keep sweet as long; hence the 
pains that careful housewives are at to keep the two sorts apart. It 
must be admitted, however, that many persons, when refining lard 
for market, do not make any distinction, but lump all together, 
both in cooking and afterward. But, for pure, honest “leaf” lard, 
not a bit of entrail fat should be mixed with the flakes. 

A cool, dry room, such as a basement, is the best place for keep- 
ing lard sweet all summer through. Large stone jars are perhaps 
the best vessels to keep it in, but tins are cheaper, and wooden 
casks, made of oak, are very good. Any pine wood, cedar, or cypress 
will impart a taste of the wood. The vessels must be kept closed, to 
exclude litter, and care should be observed to prevent ants, mice, 
etc., from getting to the lard. 

IMPORTANCE OF SALT FOR CATTLE. 
RALPH S. TARR, TEXAS. 
a 

The cattle of the Southwest often have very little attention. 
The condition of the cattle industry renders this inevitable, for the 
herds of various ranchmen mix together,and often march miles 
away from their proper range. Consequently, no one feels directly 
responsible for the welfare of the animals, and the owners do not 
know their condition except at the rounding-up season. 

One of the effects of this system is that cattle often suffer for 
salt, and unless a person has seen how the animals crave salt he can 
have little idea how greatly they really need it. I have had one or 
two rather disagreeable experiences with cattle in need of salt. 
Once on returning to the wagon from a short absence I found sev- 
eral cattle tearing the wagon cover and eating a bag of flour, my 
only one, and I at a distance of thirty miles from a store. Enough 
was scraped up for a few meals, but it taught a lesson, and after 
that everything which a steer would eat was placed well out of the 
way. At another time, having pitched camp, both my driver and I 
went out for game, and on returning, in a short time, we found a 
group of cattle about the wagon, one chewing a rein and another 
trying to destroy a collar, evidently for the salt coming from the 
perspiration, in the one case from the hand, in the other from the 
Not long after, a ham which we had hung on a bush near 
After 





horse. 
the tent was entirely destroyed by cattle hungry for salt. 
that nothing except hardware was left outside of the tent. 

That cattle need salt every farmer knows. But it is not always 
remembered how: greatly they need it. Before the country was 
settled wild animals made long pilgrimages to salt licks, notwith- 
standing the danger. Predatory animals lurked about these places, 
and that many a creature died while there is testified to by the 
abundance of bones which are found near these salt deposits. 
Each one is a veritable animal graveyard, and its relics tell of the 
former existence on the continent of many animals which have 
vanished from the face of the earth. The call for salt which the 
system makes cannot be better testified to than by this fact that 
the most timid animals went regularly to salt deposits where it was 
certain that dangerous enemies laid in wait for them. 





POTATO VINE BORER. 
DR. A. G. CHASE, KANSAS. 
iie~. 

In the past five or six years there has appeared in this section an 
enemy of the potato that is seriously affecting the yield. It is a 
borer, about an inch and a quarter long by two lines in diameter, 
pinkish brown on the back, with a light yellow, narrow stripe on 
the sides. Indeed, I think there may be more than one kind of these 
borers, although I have never found but this one in the potato; but 
I have found another and different worm in squash- and pumpkin- 
vines and in the common “careless,” or hog weed, as it is often 
called. In the potato vine they do their work chiefly from the mid- 
dle of June to July 10. They generally enter a few inches above the 
ground and work up and down, hollowing out the pith and pushing 
their chips out through the entrance hole, like the hickory and 
other wood borers, and the vine soon dies. With the early crop of 
potatoes their work does little damage ; but second early and late— 
unless very late—they reduce the yield from one-fourth to one-half, 
by checking the growth. In my potatoes this year every third or 
fourth hill had a borer, and many of the vines were dead Aug. 1 
that ought to have been in vigorous growth. I am not an ento- 
mologist to recognize the moth, or to hatch the worm. I have 
thought that two or three sprayings of the vines with Paris green 
might prevent the laying of the egg; or, what is more probable, 
two or three thorough dustings with insect powder; but I have 


not tried either. 
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BERKSHIRE SWINE IN AMERICA. 
ee 

Half a century ago imported Berkshires had what would, in 
modern parlance, be called a ‘‘ boom.” They were given a place 
among plain American swine something like that accorded to a 
real, live lord at an American summer resort. The man who 
owned one took his friends to the pen and pointed to his grunting 
treasure with something of the same pride a man feels in showing 
off his successful trotting horse. There was no foolishness, either, 
in this mild flurry, though American breeders of to-day with mil- 
lions of the best swine in the world, may smile at the reminiscence. 
But the introduction of Berkshires marked 
the first decisive step in the radical improve- 
ment of the American hog. True, there 
were good hogs then—local breeds here and 
there, with local names—but the general 
advance along the whole line began with 
the impetus given by the importation of 
the Berkshires. Those swinish immigrants 
of fifty years ago were not up to the pres- 
ent standard of the breed, but they were 
immensely ahead of the coarse, large- 
boned, slab-sided red pig, which formed the 
original stock from which the improved 
Berkshires were evolved, by the infusion 
of Neapolitan and other foreign blood, and 
skillful breeding. One of the earliest and 
most enterprising importers of Berkshires 
was the Hon. A. B. Allen. In the very year 
when he started the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIStT he brought from England the 
famous Berkshire boar ‘‘ Windsor Castle,” 
direct descendants of which are among the 
best American Berkshires of to-day. Two 
of these are depicted in our illustrations—the boar Royal Granite, 
10,105, (Fig. 1) and the sow Orient Maud, 11,936, (Fig. 2) both owned 
by Springer Brothers, of Springfield, Ill. Both of the illustrations 
are after drawings made by the late Phil. M. Springer, the lamented 
Secretary of the American Berkshire Breeders’ Society, who 
accomplished so much to promote the success of the breed. 

The well-bred Berkshire is a model of porcine symmetry. All 
the other improved breeds have their points of excellence; each 
one is a triumph of skill and good judgment; but the Berkshire is 
perfectly well balanced and without a flaw in his sleek, aldermanic 
His snout is long enough for practical purposes, without an 
His back is level, broad, and 


<< 


shape. 
ounce of waste or superfiuity. 





FIG. 2. THE BERKSHIRE SOW, ORIENT MAUD. 


straight; his sides deep; his legs fine in the bone, yet sturdy 
enough for active locomotion, and well set under him. His hams 
are nicely rounded, well-filled out, and models of shape. 

Whatever excellence may be seen in a Berkshire living, it is 
when he comes to the final test of the block that his characteristic 
good qualities become apparent. It is then seen that the sides are 
nicely marbled with fat and lean, the hams and shoulders are juicy, 
delicate, and succulent, and the whole carcass, not a mass of mere 
lard, but with plenty of lean meat marbled through and through 
with fat. The percentage of offal is surprisingly small. 

It is noteworthy that the Berkshire is the standard toward 
which other breeds are bred. The Poland-China, wholly an Ameri- 
can breed and the most widely distributed of any, owes much of 





FIG. 1. 








its excellence to the Berkshire blood which entered into its compo- 
sition, and the most advanced of the present breeders seem to be 
aiming to approach the Berkshire standard in form and even color. 
The promiscuously-scattered white spots are gradually disappear- 
ing, and the favorite color of the breed is now an almost-solid 
black, marked with white in the face and on the legs. In thus 
breeding up toward the Berkshire standard American breeders 
exhibit the same skill which enabled them to create several of the 
best breeds of swine in existence, and improve other breeds which 
were introduced from abroad. The Berkshire, though it originated 
in England, has become thoroughly naturalized in this country, and 





THE BERKSHIRE BOAR, ROYAL GRANITE. 


the present American specimens of the breed are far ahead of their 
own progenitors of fifty years ago. 





MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP IN WINTER. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
— 

The English breeds of sheep, having less grease or yolk in the 
wool, are more likely to be infected with ticks than Merino sheep. 
The ticks are easily killed by dipping the sheep in a decoction of 
tobacco, or kerosene emulsion, or carbolic acid and soap. The dip- 
ping should be done before cold weather sets in. If it has been neg- 
lected, the next best thing to do is to fill a tin dredging-box with 
white hellebore powder. Open the fleece 
and shake in the powder in the skin. 
Make thorough work of it. The openings 
should not be more than three inches apart 
all over the body. If the sheep have been 
out in the rain, and the wool is damp, all 
the better. The hellebore powder will not 
be so liable to get in their eyes and nostrils. 
Hellebore powder is cheap, and costs less 
than the labor. Use it freely—say two 
ounces to asheep or lamb, After the work 
is done do not shut up the sheep in close 
quarters, where they will have to breathe 
the powder, but let them run out in a 
large yard or field. In two or three weeks 
go over the sheep again, and the ticks will 
be got rid of. Footrot is a terrible scourge. 
If it gets into a flock no half-way measures 
will banish it. The hoofs of every sheep 
in the flock must be pared, and the whole 
hoof—especially the affected parts—should be washed with strong 
crude carbolic acid. The carbolic acid must come in direct 
contact with the diseased parts. A sharp knife and a skillful 
hand will be necessary to pare off the hoof and lay bare the dis- 
eased parts. Then apply the carbolic acid, and do not be afraid 
to get on too much. The disease must be killed. It is desirable 
to separate the worst cases, sc that the feet can be attended to 
every day. After the paring, the labor of putting on the carbolic 
acid is comparatively little. The rest of the sheep, whether affected 
or not, should have their feet washed with carbolic acid at least 
once a week till the disease is entirely eradicated from the flock. 
As prevention is better than cure, it is always well to have a gallon 
of crude carbolic acid on hand, and should there be the least symp- 
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tom of lameness wash the hoofs with it. Since adopting this plan, 
although a public road on which the butchers drive their sheep, 
runs through the farm, I have not had a single case of footrot in 
my flock for eighteen years. 

Some persons have an idea that sheep will not eat hay while 
running ut pasture. They think that when cold, wet weather sets 
in the sheep should be shut up in the yards. So far as a breeding 
flock is concerned, this is a mistake. Let them run in the pasture 
every fine day. The exercise and fresh air will be of great benefit, 
and the grass they pick up will not lessen their appetite for the dry 
food in the yards. Sheep can stand dry, cold weather, but damp, 
close, warm cellars, or wet barnyards or sheds, are death to them. 
A very common mistake is to try to keep sheep dry and comforta- 
ble by excessive use of straw for bedding. There is nothing that a 
sheep dislikes more than a manure pile. Pigs will lie on ferment- 
ing manure to keep warm, but a sheep never. It isa great art to bed 
sheep properly. Give them a little clean, dry straw, spread evenly 
over their apartment, and they will lie down and chew their cud in 
manifest contentment. Every day or, better still, twice a day, the 
bedding should be shaken up and the droppings allowed to fall 
below. Near the racks the straw or refuse hay will accumulate. 
Particular pains should be taken to remove it and spread it evenly 
over the whole apartment. If this is not done it will soon get deep 
enough to ferment and prove deleterious to the sheep. If care is 
taken to spread the straw sparingly over the whole apartment the 
trampling of the sheep will make it so hard and dry that it cannot 
ferment, and it need 





COWPEAS FOR FORAGE AND FOR FERTILIZER. 


JUD PIERCE, ALABAMA. 
oo 


Throughout the cotton country, and south of it on the Gulf 
coast, the cowpea is grown, either for forage, for seed, or for the ben- 
efit to the land. The deep-going roots loosen the subsoil, and these 
roots when decayed, furnish good plant food for the next crop. In 
the Gulf coast country little seed is saved, the crop being grown for 
hay, and for the benefit it is to the land. In the cotton country 
cowpeas are grown for both seed and hay, and the supply of seed 
comes mostly from that section. The price varies from $1.25 to 
$2.50 per bushel, and from one and one-half to two bushels per acre 
are sown broadcast for forage, less, when in drills two feet apart, 
for seed. North, where grass does not come in to choke grain sown 
broadcast, as it does South, I see no reason why the crop might not 
be sown broadcast, whether for forage or seed, and cut with a 
scythe or mower. If for seed the threshing would probabiy need to 
be with a flail, asa machine would be apt to break the seed, and 
the vines—unless very dry—might wind about the cylinder. There 
are several varieties of about equal excellence, and I have not 
seen any seed that was not somewhat mixed. It is not sown 
until the ground is thoroughly warm, about a week after corn 
planting, for the ‘‘ cowpea” is not a pea at all, but a small bean, 
and beans do not grow in cold ground. The lightest. loosest soij 
should be selected for the main sowing, and if experiments are 
desired it would be well to make small sowings on heavier soil, 

The crop makes in 





not be removed till 
spring. If, however, 
from any cause the 
manure gets damp, it 
should be entirely 
cleaned out, and a 
thin coat of fresh 
straw spread over the 
apartment. When con- 
fined to dry food, in 
winter, water fresh 
fromthe wellorspring 
is very essential to 
the health of sheep. 
Water that has been 
standing in the tubs 
all day or night, or 
water in which ice or 
snow is melting, or 
water containing 
some of the bedding 
of the sheep, or any 
other impurity, will 
be drank only on com- 





pulsion. A sheep 
weighing one hun- FIG. 1. 


dred pounds will eat 

three pounds of dry hay per day. Green grass contains not less 
than seventy-five per cent of water. The three pounds of dry hay 
that the sheep eats in a day would contain, in the form of grass, 
nearly five quarts of water. If fed turnips or mangels they would, 
to get the necessary nutriment, have to swallow considerably more 
water. Whatever may be said of this kind of reasoning, it is evi- 
dent that sheep, when confined to dry food, need a considerable 
amount of water, and, as they are very particular as to the kind of 
water they drink, the intelligent shepherd who cares for the health 
and wellbeing of his flock will see that the sheep have fresh water 
at least twice a day, and plenty of troughs conveniently situated 
from which to drink it. 

The question of food is not of any special importance. The 
average farmer will feed what he happens to have: hay, straw, 
cornstalks, bean fodder, corn, oats, peas, refuse beans. etc. Noth- 
ing comes amiss to a sheep if properly fed. If hay that a horse or 
cow has rejected be placed before the sheep they will pick out quite 
a large proportion of it, and the rest can be used for bedding. It 
does not pay, however, to compel any animal, even the gentle sheep, 
to eat poor, damaged hay or fodder. If having such, be careful 
to give the sheep an extra allowance of it, and what they reject 
remove immediately and use it for bedding. Do not compel them 
to eat it upclean. Do not let it remain in the racks and then put a 
little fresh on top. Remove every particle of it, and start fresh 
every feeding-time. 











VIEW OF THE MOJAVE DESERT, 





about one hundred 
days from sowing. 
If the ground is in 
good, fair condition 
the sowing should fol- 
low the plow, using 
the harrow afterward 
so as to bury the seed. 
If the weather turns 
wet—and not cold— 
after sowing, the seed 
will grow, even if not 
buried, but if dry it is 
better buried. Where 
desired for hay the 
peavines should be 
mowed when the first 
seed pods show, 
wilted—not dried — 
and put in bunches to 
cure. The vines cure 
slowly, and may be 
made into small 
stacks, or housed in 
an airy loft, before 
they are entirely dry, 
as they pile loosely, 
and will cure in part after being stacked or housed. They should 
not be handled when very dry, or the leaves will shed. Stock will 
leave corn to eat pea-vine hay, even when the vines are poorly cured, 
and work horses fed on pea-vine hay thrive without grain. The 
vines may be turned under green, the same as clover, but it is not 
profitable to plow in such good forage. The decaying roots alone 
greatly benefit the soil as will be shown by the succeeding crop. 

Small Versus Large Plats.—Very much of the field experiment- 
ing to determine comparative yields of varieties is done in plats, and 
the size of these plats has much to do with the results. It would 
be better to have acre fields but this is usually out of the question, 
as it is very difficult to get a uniform soil as to exposure, dryness 
and chemical composition; the most uniform conditions are 
furnished by long drills. Small square plats have the additional 
disadvantage of waste land in paths which necessarily give 
additional feeding ground for the plants and the plats are really 
larger than set down in the note book. 











Second-Crop Potatoes.—The Western farmers are learning the 
value of second-crop potatoes for seed. For a long time the skilled 
truckers of the East have been in the habit of growing them, as the 
earliness and quality thus secured are of considerable advantage to 
them. May it not be that other plants can be treated in the same 
way with excellent results? 
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THE LAND OF TREE-YUCCAS. 
CHARLES H. SHINN, CALIFORNIA. 
a 

In the wide desert of the Mojave—a dry, sandy plateau from two 
to four thousand feet above the sea, lying south of the Tehachepe 
range, and extending to the San Bernardino Mountains—the most 
conspicuous plant is the giant of the whole Yucca family, Y. brevi- 
folia, so named by Dr. George Englemann. It has also been termed 
Y. draconis and Y. arborescens, but 
the best authorities have agreed upon 
Y. brevifoliu. Nothing in the State 
of California, from the Colorado 
River Crossing to the great pines of 
the Shasta forests, is more interest- 
ing to the tourist than the wild, con- 
torted tree-yucca groups in the des- 
ert. and even the most indifferent 
traveier lays aside his book to glance 
at these relics of the past. They 
seem to be trees of the carboniferous 
age, the time of giant ferns and bul- 
rushes, remote from ordinary 
growths are their scale-covered 
trunks and dull green masses of nar- 
row leaves. Twenty or thirty feet 
high, with trunks of one, or even two, 
feet in diameter, these great Yuccas, 
into which a man could climb, aston- 
ish every student. The country is 
desolate, but not so barren and dread- 
ful as the cactus land farther south- 
east, in Arizona and New Mexico. 
Soil analysis shows that the elements 
of high fertility exist in the Mojave 
desert if water could only be obtained. 
At a few points where artesian wells or springs occur, or where 
water is piped from reservoirs in the mountains, a surprising 
ecrowth of trees and vines is manifest. Lancaster, in the midst of 
thickets and groves of the arborescent Yucca, is a very prosperous 
colony, and others can be started as soon as the water supply has 
been secured. The stem of the tree-vyucca is a curious, coarse, 
fibrous substance, of little value for firewood. About twenty years 
ago some experiments led people to put faith in its value for paper- 
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making. The proprietors of the London Daily Telegraph were 
finally induced to invest in the process, and they built a mill on the 
Colorado river to work up pulp from yucca stems and leaves. A 
large amount of paper was manufactured and shipped to England. 
I believe that a few editions of the Telegraph appeared on this fab- 
ric, and I know that some of it was tried in New York and San 
Francisco. The supply was very large, but the cost of manufacture 
proved to be greater than the projectors of the enterprise expected. 
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LOADING YUCCA PULP AT RAVENNA. 





After shipping large quantities of both white and brown paper the 
mill was closed, and has been started up once only or twice since. 
The time for yucca paper has not yet come. The flowers of Y. bre- 
vifolia though large are coarse and dull in color, so that the species 
would not be especially well worth cultivating, even if its growth 
were easy. As a matter of fact, however, this species does not 
appear to thrive outside of the Mojave desert, and the similar soil 
and climate of Southwestern Utah and a part of Arizona. The 





2. THE OLD YUCCA PAPER MILL. 

finer flowering yuccas of the Southwest have been tried in Califor- 
nia gardens with much success. The only drawback is the length 
of time required to have them bloom. Few people have the 
patience to wait seven or eight years, the least time within which a 
Yucca baccata can be expected to blossom. 

The Yuccas and Agaves belong together on large estates, where 
they should be massed in sunny, sheltered ‘‘ opens” in the shrub- 
bery, or on the most dry and hot hillslopes that can be found. 
Treated thus, after the methods of the 
true wild garden, all the species of the 
vucca will give satisfaction. Yucca 
Whipplei, which is found on the hills 
from Monterey south to San Diego and 
into Arizona, is one of the more showy 
kinds. There are in all about a dozen 
species of yucca in the Southern States 
and Territories and Northern Mexico. 
All are worth naturalization on large 
estates, but few can be commended for 
small gardens or for popular planting. 
Some of the yuccas will make a most 
admirable hedge, if planted three feet 
apart in a row where the barrier is 
desired. Ina few years the hedge will 
be impassable by man or beast. Some 
species perish, like an agave, after blos- 
soming and, ripening seeds; others are 
perennial-rooted, and last for a long 
time. Every known species of yucca 
thrives well in a light, sandy soil mixed 
with rotted sods, requiring little, if any, 
manure. Indeed, most of the species 
make a vigorous growth in the decay- 
ing sandstone, outcroppings which 
crown so many of the hills in the West- 
ern and Southwestern States, blossom- 
ing freely in their lonely beauty, while the only other vegetation 
consists of stunted, dried-up grasses interspersed with a few short, 
gnarled resinous weeds. But in cultivation yuccas should be 
watered copiously during their growing season ; at other times they 
need only be kept moist enough to prevent their shriveling. [In Fig. 
1, on the opposite page is presented a view of a giant yucca tree 
growing in the Mojave Desert ; Fig. 2 illustrates the old yucca paper 
mill; and in Fig. 3 men are seen loading the pulp at Ravenna. | 
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EGGS IN WINTER. 


GEO. A. STOCKWELL, RHODE ISLAND. 
_ —- 

Eggs are plentiful and cheap, usually, in the summer, but in 
winter they are scarce and high. Eggs in pickle are on hand the 
year round, and so is dried apple, but neither can take the place of 
new-laid eggs or fresh fruit respectively. The bearing year of trees 
may be changed, and the laying time of hens may be changed, also. 
The farmer has enough to do even in winter, but less than at other 
times. Besides reading and taking a “little comfort,” he may give 
fowls and chicks a little extra attention. 

As soon as the ground freezes, or the snow falls, the fowls can 
forage no more. They huddle in streaks of sunshine, mope, and eat 
their own and other’s feathers. Idleness destroys even the useful- 
ness of ahen. The hens must scratch for a living and for health in 
winter as well asin summer. It does not matter what the house 
may be, provided it be warm and admit the sun. As good a house 
for fowls in winter as the writer ever saw was built A form, seven 
feet at the peak, the frame being green, unhewn stocks from the 
woods, the north side covered ‘with rough boards, and then with 
several feet of swail hay, the south side being hot-bed sash, raised or 
removed at will. The only outlay in money was for sash. The 
house must be kept clean—the droppings gathered every morning 
and saved, for they are equal to guano. If the house have a wooden 
floor, cover with two or three inches of fresh earth, and remove 
once a week, and throw the soiled earth on the compost heap. 
If the floor be of earth, remove the crust once a week, and replace 
with fresh earth. Dry, pulverized earth is the best lice antidote, 
and if the fowls have access to it, no patent lice exterminator will 
be required. 

Early pullets ought to lay in December or January, and they 
will lay if the conditions be similar to those in summer and fall. 
On the sunny side of the house, abutting on it, make a common 
cold frame before the ground freezes, six or twelve feet wide, and 
as long as the house, or longer if desired. Divide this bed or frame 
by partitions, according to the size of the bed and flock. Fill with 
leaves or hay, and cover with hot-bed sash three feet by six. When 
winter comes, take out the leaves and sow grain in the bed, rye, 
wheat, oats, or all together. 
sprout. When the grain is an inch high, admit the fowls to one 
inclosure. Then will they walk into a summer garden filled with 
just what they want. The green shoots, root and branch, will 
disappear quickly. When the grain is gone in one section, and it 
has been used a while as a dusting bin, admit the fowls to the next 
green pasture, and spade up and plant again the first one. In this 
way continue throughout the winter, thus giving the fowls a 
‘green field” as often as possible. A sunny dusting place is pro- 
vided, and the fowls are kept busy, cheerful, and healthful. 

Feed corn sparingly. Give as much animal food as possible. 
If a horse or other animal dies during the winter from accident or 
old age (not from disease) let the fowls have the carcass, a little at 
atime. Milk farmers often sell calves for the price of the pelts. 
Let the carcass freeze, and then feed to the fowls. It is profitable. 

Give fresh water twice a day, and add enough warm’ water to 
take off the chill. Nail a ‘‘ spot” codfish, or a good one, to the side 
of the house, and put a little salt in the mush of the morning meal. 
Cracked corn is better than whole corn. If it be not sifted, sift and 
save the meal, or if unsifted, mix a little wheat bran with it, scald 
it, and feed as partly-cooked food. Under these conditions fowls 
will produce eggs. Keep hens active, warm and cheerful, and they 
must lay—they cannot help themselves. Toward spring, a part 
of the cold frame may be used to grow plants in, to be transplanted 
later to the field, and, at last, cucumbers, started in the frame, 
may be left to riot in the rich earth all summer. 





POTATO CRATES AS INCUBATORS. 


SARAH RODNEY, NEW YORK. 
—_ 


_Potato-crate incubators are primitive, available only in com- 
bination with the hens. But people who are financially debarred 
from owning an incubator with all the modern improvements have 
to make their hens do duty in that capacity in the old-fashioned 
way. Nothing that I ever tried is more convenient or freer from 
vermin than a potato crate for this purpose. Being made of narrow 
slats they admit the air to the sitting hen freely from all sides. 
Every spring heretofore I have had trouble in trying to set my 
hens in the general poultry house among other fowls. It is im- 


possible to prevent them from molesting the sitting hens, crowding 


Moisten enough to cause the grain to 





on the same nests, breaking the eggs or killing the young chicks, 
There are always vermin, however much care is used, where many 
fowls are kept together. I have tried various arrangements as nests 
for hens to sit in, but none that have proved so generally satisfac- 
tory as my last plan of utilizing the potato crates for that purpose. 
A good nest of nice clean straw is made in one, then the eggs and 
Mrs. Biddy are put in, covering her over securely, making her a not 
always willing prisoner. The crate is then taken to any convenient 
outhouse—remote from all the other fowls, and there she can sit in 
solitary state with no fear of disturbance. All of my hens are 
treated in the same manner, letting them out to eat and covering 
them up after they return to their nests. I began to set my hens 
in March, and had between seventy and eighty chickens hatched 
before the first of May. 

My duck and turkey eggs have also been set in the same manner, 
I place quite a number of crates together, as it is more convenient 
for feeding the hens. These hens have been literally made to sit 
whether they would or no, and wherever I pleased to have them. 
Only, occasionally, a hen would show a spirit of rebellion against 
being carried about and made to sit in a different place from the 
one she selected herself. Like the Dutchman’s hen, she would sit 
standing for a while, protesting her disapproval of things in general. 
But that usually did not last long; at least, I never have had to 
give one up, but have persuaded them to come to my terms by 
exercising a little patience and perseverance. The results have 
been very satisfactory, in every way. 


POULTRY CHAT. 
JOHN W. CAUGHEY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
clipe 

There is wisdom in keeping a comfortable, well-sheltered house 
for poultry. There is a secret in caring for laying hens; a com- 
fortable coop is one secret in obtaining eggs from a flock of hens 
in winter. 

Take a head of cabbage, strip off the larger leaves, tie a string 
around the stump, hang it just high enough so that the hens can 
reach it by jumping up a little. This furnishes required exercise 
as well as green food. The cabbage may be stored in a cool cellar 
that is dry and sheltered from excessive cold. ; 

Many who are building new poultry houses are having wooden 
floors in them, raised several inches from the ground, to admit of 
a free circulation of air underneath to prevent dampness. A floor 
of this kind should be tight, with a covering of three or four inches 
of dry earth, to be replenished once a month. 

Eight to ten females to one male is better than any more or 
less, as experience shows. This refers to stock that is confined 
within the limits of a run and carefully bred. Stock running at 
large on the farm may increase the number by six or eight, but this 
is not breeding with care for the finer points in view. 

Poultry breeding without sufficient thought or adequate 
investigation has been more or less mongrelized, so to speak, in 
past years, but now it is coming down toa real science and study, 
the results of which are apparent to any intelligent farmer who 
has kept several of the finer breeds of poultry. 

The Malay game fowl resembles somewhat the Indian game, 
yet is much smaller and inferior to the latter. The Indian game 
male weighs from nine to eleven pounds at maturity, females from 
seven to eight and one-half pounds. They are a neater and more 
stylish fowl than the Malay and should not be classed with them. 

The White Cochin is a pretty farm fowl. It is a clean, noble- 
looking bird, always attractive because of its massive proportions. 
Some people do not admire them because of their awkward, lazy 
movements, while their quaint appearance attracts many to them. 
They lay quite well, and make excellent table poultry. On some 
farms they have the preference over any other breed. 

If the many broken-down men of our large cities could be 
induced to retire to the country and enjoy the pleasures and health 
of such a life and raise fruits and poultry for the markets, even 
though much harder work than that of a clerkship or similar 
confining occupation, they would never return to the latter occupa- 
tion after a year’s experience. * 

Bronze turkeys still lead the procession in Turkeydom and 
many farmers, the past season, have demonstrated that they can 
raise them, and the farm is the place to do so. Turkeys require 
great care, as every one who has kept them must admit, but they 
can be reared just as well as any fowl we have if this one point is 
observed. Carelessness is at the bottom of most of our non-success. 
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MALTESE LANGSHANS. 
H. 8S. BABCOCK,. 
> 

In shape and general characteristics the new variety called 
Maltese Langshans is the counterpart of the Black and White 
Langshans, differing only in color. The color may be briefly de- 
scribed as a slaty blue, darker on the upper parts, and especially in 
the male, the feathers being margined by a narrow line of a darker 
shade, sometimes blue, sometimes black. (Our engraving gives an 
exact representation of typical specimens of this new variety.) 

This variety originated in a cross between the Black and White 
Langshans, and should, therefore, possess the economic qualities of 
these varieties—fairly good table fowls, excellent winter layers— 
and may be safely reckoned as a profitable fowl. Whether it will 
become popular depends upon two things; first, ihe question of its 
breeding true (something that other blue varieties have not suc- 
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Wherever and whenever a fowl has: proved popular it has not been 
long before its varieties have been multiplied, and it is no very un- 
certain test of the merit of the original variety to ascertain whether 
it has produced a number of varieties. There is no temptation to 
multiply varieties of an unprofitable or unpopular breed, a single 
variety being sufficient to supply the demand. We often, but erro- 
neously, speak of new varieties as new breeds. But few new breeds 
are produced, while many new varieties are. The reason for this is 
plain enough, for a new breed is much more difficult to produce 
than a new variety. In the latter the change of a single prominent 
characteristic as, for example, the color or the comb suffices, but in 
the former the whole fowl has to be changed, and a new breed pre- 
sents a new type. To do this requires more skill and usually, but 
not necessarily always, more time. Then, too, a new variety starts 
off with a reputation already made; it trades on the reputation of 
its original. The White Plymouth Rock might in time have become 
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A FLOCK OF MALTESE LANGSHAN FOWLS. 


ceeded in doing); and secondly, whether its color will find enough | popular under some other name, but it won immediate popularity 


people to fancy it. Upon these questions it is wise to have an 
Opinion, but scarcely safe to express it. 

The Maltese Langshan is interesting as illustrating the tendency 
among breeders to produce new varieties of fowls. If a fowl be- 
comes popular and is represented by a single variety it is not long 
before it blossoms out into several varieties. Witness the Barred 
Plymouth, now having four varieties; the Barred with single and 
pea combs, the White with single and pea combs. Or take the 
Wyandotte, the original Silver now having become Silver, Golden, 
White, Black, and with a Buff under way. It was so with the 
Black Java, which now appears as three varieties, Black, White, 
and Mottled; and in the Langshan we have four varieties at least, 
the Black, the White, the Mottled, and the Maltese. But this is not 
altogether a modern tendency, for in the Polish fowl we have eight 
varieties, in the Hamburg six, in the Leghorn nine or ten, in the 
Cochins four, in the Brahmas two, and so on through other breeds. 





on the name Plymouth Rock, because the origina! Plymouth Rock 
was a popular and profitable fowl. Buta new breed has to make its 
own reputation. If it has the desired qualities it will eventually do 
this, but it takes time for it to find its place among established breeds 
of fowls. It is, of course, possible that a new breed may occasion- 
ally be produced which will hit the prevailing fancy and leap into 
popularity, but ordinarily it has to creep before it can run. And so 
as it has been in the past it is likely to be in the future; that for 
every new breed which appears there will be several new varieties. 
The Maltese Langshan as a new variety, has the reputation of the 
Black Langshan to assist it in winning popularity, and if it is to 
become popular it will find the reputation of the original a power- 
ful means of hastening the time of its full public recognition. 





Laying Hens.—Indian corn can be fed in large proportion with 
greater profit than more nitrogenous foods. While small breeds 
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will bear a corn ration for a long time, under confinement, the large 
breeds will not endure a heavy cornmeal diet unless at liberty. The 
latter, therefore, when housed, prefer more of the nitrogenous 
elements. 





A HOMEMADE BROODER. 


oligos 

The brooder herewith described and illustrated has been used by 
R. Rieck, New Jersey, with decided success. It is simple and cheap. 
The tank A in Fig. 1 consists of a three-inch iron pipe eight feet 
or more long screwed up with a capon each end. Through one end 
is bored a hole, through which a one-inch pipe B runs up nearly to 
the other end of the tank. On this pipe B outside is screwed a T, 
standing upright. On top of this T is a small cock E and below the 
T is a one-fourth inch pipe with valve and union. A hole bored on 
the underside of the tank very near the cap has a one-fourth or 
three-eighths inch pipe screwed in for the backflow F; this also 





























SECTION OF BROODER BOILER. 


has a valve and union. Another hole bored on top of the tank for a 
piece of one-inch pipe C for pouring in the water; when filling the 
tank the cock E ought to be opened so as to let out the air. A 
small piece of one-fourth-inch pipe D connected by a rubber hose 


FIG. 1. 








SECTION OF THE BROODER. 


reaches a pan on the floor for the overfiow. The oil stove or lamp 
G is for heating. This heater works very steadily, is cheap and 
will last a long while. Having built the boiler, the box is made 
around it. Each partition of the brooder is two feet long and seven 
or eight inches wide. In the back is a glass door sixteen inches 
long for convenience in cleaning out, and looking in. The front 
partition 1, as shown in Fig. 2, consists of three pieces of glass 
arranged to slide or to be taken out at will. The front box, or first 
run, 4,is covered with glass. It contains a pane to lift up for put- 
ting in the feed. After the chickens grow bigger partitions 1 and 
2 are removed and the little ones allowed to run down on board 3. 
A fence two feet high of one-inch wire mesh separates each ficck. 
It is not advised to put more than thirty chicks together, else they 
will crowd and kill each other. 


Worse Than the Blight.—The melons in some parts of the country 
have, for the past season been attacked by a kind of blight that has 
greatly reduced the crop. But there are worse things than the 
blight. Here is an instance, and it carries with it a sad conclusion. 
The first melons of the season in the Northern cities nowadays come 
from the South. Such melons are generally considered as inferior 
to Northern-grown fruit, and, therefore, the first Jérsey melons are 
sought with eagerness by those who are specially fond of them. To 
meet the demand some of the Northern growers have taken their 
fruit to market before it was ripe. Having sharpened the appetite 
upon fairly good Southern melons, the buyer is doomed to disap- 
pointment. The result is a natural one. Having once bought a 
green Jersey melon, he does not care to try his luck again upon 
them, and turns his attention to some other kind of fruit. As the 


FIG. 2. 





reward of such dishonest dealing, the best growers of Northern 
And many acres of splendid melons 


melons are made to suffer. 
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remained unpicked because the cream of the season was taken with 
green fruit, and all subsequent sales were much diminished. Better 
market none than dishonestly. 





CORNSTALKS FOR WINTER-FEEDING. 


— a 
A low, temporary open shed, made of odds and ends of posts 
and rails and covered with brush, hedgegrass, sedge- and eelgrass, 























FEEDRACK. 


FIG. 2. 


FIG. 1. FODDER SHED. 


seaweed, or even coarse litter, just to keep rain and snow from the 
tops of the stalks, will preserve them better than any stack. This 
shed can be _ built near the cattleyard and become a windbreak at the 
It can be made any length and width, so 


same time along a fence. 
The feeding from 


as to store the entire stalks of the corn crop. 
any part can safely be done, as whether few or many are fed out 
those left are always in good condition till the last stalk is fed. A 
plain, cheap, movable feedrack can be moved from place to place as 
the shed is emptied, so that the labor is simply to toss out stalks into 
the rack at feeding time. Those who have not estimated the value 
of windbreaks in a cattleyard can have no idea of the saving in fod- 
der and comfort of the stock that they effect. Fig. 1 clearly illus- 
trates this simple shed, and Fig. 2 shows the equally simple feed- 
rack, engraved after sketches sent us by Dr. A. S. Heath, who has 
used such appliances for many years on his farm on Long Island. 





HOMEMADE HORSE-BRUSH. 
ee 

An excellent brush for horses, nearly equaling in value the 
rice-root brush of commerce, may be made in a few moments on 
farms where broom-corn is raised; or, half-worn brooms may be 
unbound and used for the purpose. Saw out a piece of two-inch 
plank eight inches long and two and a half inches broad, and with 
a chisel take out the middle of the edge of this block, leaving three- 
eighths of an inch on either side. This should form a groove an 
inch and a quarter deep, as shown in Fig. 1. Having soaked the 
broom corn in water until it is soft, place a layer on a bit of lath, 
cover it with a thin piece of wood like that used in making cigar 
boxes, and nail the two together firmly with short wire nails. Then 
turn it over, bend the corn around the lath and bind it as before, 
using longer nails and clinching them. Pains must be taken to 
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FIG. 1. FRAME FOR HORSE-BRUSH. 


have this part of the brush, as in Fig. 2, thin enough to fit into the 
groove and leave room for more corn. Tocomplete the brush, place 
a layer of corn across the groove and crowd the part first made 
down level into it, arranging the corn carefully as it is pushed 
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THE BRUSH COMPLETE. 


FIG. 2. 
Having firmly bound the brush by passing through it three 
or four long wire nails to act as rivets, it must be trimmed Ievel on 
the face and dried slowly before being used. No horseman having 
once handled a broom-corn or rice-root brush will do without one. 


down. 
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WHEAT ‘‘ SCAB.” in these days the more he sees to read and study, and having 
PROF. CLARENCE M. WEED, NEW HAMPSHIRE EXPERIMENT STATION. become interested in fine crops attempts in the best way to produce 
—— them. But the kind of book farming here to be advocated above 


The disease frequently noticed by mycologists in various parts 
of the country, and which has been generally called by Ohio 
farmers ‘‘ wheat scab,” and ‘‘ white head” in Nebraska, has done 
considerable damage this year. This wheat scab is a fungous 
disease which attacks the heads and kernels of wheat. It usually 
is first noticed just as the heads are beginning to turn, when an 
examination of infested fields shows that with a portion of the 





WHEAT-SCAB FIG. 2. KERNELS AFFECTED 
SPORE. BY WHEAT SCAB. 
heads the upper or lower half has prematurely whitened, leaving 
the rest green, the whitened part having on many of the glumes a 
more or less distinct pink or orange covering of the mycelium and 
spores of the fungus. Under a high power of the microscope this 
fungus is seen to be composed of long curved spores as shown in 
Fig. 1. According to the botanists it is a species of Fusisporum. 
The kernels attacked by the fungus become mere shells, covered 
inside and out with mycelium (Fig. 2), and in passing through the 
thresher they are blown away with the chaff. Last year in Madison 
-County, Ohio, a field of one hundred acres, considered the finest 
wheat field in the county, which was expected, shortly before 
harvest, to yield thirty-five to forty bushels per acre, was severely 
attacked by the disease, and the yield was reduced to eight bushels 
per acre. Two other fields, one of twenty-five and the other of 
fifty acres, were shrunken in yield at least one-third from the same 
cause. The loss from scab in the vicinity of Lafayette, Indiana, 
this year, was very uneven. Some fields were scarcely attacked, 
while in others the damage was estimated at twenty per cent. of 
the entire yield. The disease is of such a nature that under 
favorable circumstances it 
might cause a loss only lim- 
ited by the size of the crop. 
The fungus apparently gains 
access to the tender unde- 
veloped kernel, sapping its 
life and sending down feed- 
ers into the main axis of the 
head on which the kernel 
and inclosing chaff are 
borne. The functions of this 
part of the plant soon 
™. become locally deranged, 
and in consequence the sup- 
ply of nutriment for the 
portion of the head above 
the affected part is cut off, 
causing it to stop growing 
and lose its green color. As 
the fungus develops, it pro- 
duces great numbers of 
spores which give the pink- 
aide ish color to the affected 
parts. At the Indiana station the disease was worst on weak-grow- 
ing varieties, and those plats which were sowed latest. Conse- 
quently vigorous growth and early blossoming are thought to be 
the chief safeguards against the disease. 
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KOLA NUT AND SEEDS. 





A Kind of Book Farming.—There are two or more kinds of ‘‘ book 
farming.” The old standard idea of that phrase is one where the 
farmer is struck with a notion that if he reads much his farm will 
run itself. There are a few book farmers of this stamp, but nearly 
aH are gone or become sensible. The more a man reads and studies 








all others is that where a blank book is kept into which notes are 
being constantly entered. In short, a farmer should keep a blank 
book of every field, and the longer he keeps it the less blank it 
becomes and the better the business of the accountant. In this 
manner a farmer will soon know his farm as the saying is: ‘‘ Know- 
ing one’s neighbor like a book.” - 


KOLA NUT—ITS VALUE, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE. 
NICHOLAS PIKE. 
dite 

The Kola nut has been largely in use for centuries among the 
savage and semi-civilized natives of Africa. So valuable is it con- 
sidered by them that those who have not the trees in their territories 
will pay by barter, for the nuts, either dry or in powder, even their 
weight in gold dust. The sending of Kola nuts by chiefs in the 
interior to each other may mean a message of peace or a challenge 
to war, according to the color of the nut; and no marriage cere- 
mony is completed unless the lover includes white Kola nuts among 
his presents to his fair intended. 

These nuts are the product of several species of the genus 








FIG. 2. FLOWERING BRANCH OF THE KOLA TREE. 


Sterculia, trees that grow from thirty to sixty feet high, in general 
aspect resembling chestnut trees. They are natives of Western 
Africa, in the hot, moist lands lying between Sierra Leone and the 
Congo or Lower Guinea, and reaching into the interior for five or 
six hundred miles, following the limits of the palms. On the east- 
ern coast of Africa they have been introduced by the English, and 
Dr. Schweinfurth says that an imposing form of Kola, called by 
the natives Kokkoroku, predominates among the vegetation near 
Lake Nyanza. It is supposed to have been taken to the coast of 
Venezuela, and to Martinique and other Western islands, by African 
negroes, when carried from their homes into slavery. 

Of the several species of Sterculia bearing Kola nuts, the one 
most highly prized is the S. acuminata, of Beauvais, or the Cola 
acuminata, of Robert Brown. The nuts are of an oblong shape, 
three forming a ball like a very large horse-chestnut, fully two 
inches in diameter. The individual nuts have a rugged, dark brown 
surface. Inside they are light brown, tough as wood, and having 
no flavor. Chemical analysis shows that the Kola nut contains 
from two to three per cent of caffeine and one and a half per cent 
of theobromine, whereas coffee beans contain only 0.6 to0.9 per 
cent., and tea leaves have 1.5 to 2.5 per cent. of caffeine. 

Wonderful and varied are the uses of the Kola nut. To many 
African tribes it is what coffee and tea are to us. It is not only 
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esteemed for purposes of nutrition, but preéminently as a nerve and 
muscle bracer, and as a stimulant. The nuts are used fresh, and 
also in the form of dried powder. Kola is also invaluable to persons 
who make too free use of ardent spirits, as well as to all who undergo 
violent or long-continued exertion, or exhaustion of mind and body, 
enabling persons eating them to sustain prolonged efforts without 
fatigue. 

This I found illustrated by the following incident: During my 
visit to the Seychelles group of islands, on the eastern coast of 
Africa, I employed three stalwart negroes to carry collections of 
natural history objects and stores over the mountains and through 
the forests of this island. The ascent of the Mzne Blanc mountain 
was particularly fatiguing. It was only about two thousand feet 
above sea-level, but a great part of it was steep and rugged, and 
incumbered with enormous granite boulders that we had to scram- 
ble up and over by the aid of the giant lianes. When we reached 
the first plateau my friend and myself were pretty well tired, and 
glad of a rest. To our astonishment, as the men came up they 
showed few signs of fatigue, though their work was harder than 
ours from having heavy packages on their heads. As one of them 
could speak a little Portuguese, I questioned him, and he told me 
that the day before their departure they had prepared for their 
climb by friction all over their bodies with certain oils, and had 
mixed powdered Kola nuts with their food. He told us much of 
the varied uses the Africans put the nuts to, and gave me some. 

I made quite a large collection of reptiles, scorpions, spiders, 
birds, etc., and all were placed in strong rum, and the jars contain- 
ing it were carried by the men. On the third day, about midnight, 
we were awakened by an uproar in the camp, much to our annoy- 
ance, but I soon ascertained the cause of the row. The men hud 
drunk the greater part of the rum in my jars of reptiles, and were 
hilariously drunk, on what must have been a slimy dose that would 
have repelled anyone but a native negro. As they had told me of 
the effects of the Kola nut on intoxication, I made them bruise 
some and steep them in hot water, and drink a good draught each. 
The Kola actually quieted them down, and in the morning they 
were ready to continue their march. After this, as we were so 
overcome with the heat and fatigue, every evening we took a cup 
of ‘‘ombina” tea (Kola), and it picked us up and refreshed us greatly. 

The Kola could probably be grown in the hot, moist lands of 
our Southern States bordering on the Gulf of Mexico. The tree 


begins bearing about its fourth or fifth year, increasing the crop of | 


nuts till the tenth year, when a single tree is said to average annu- 
ally one hundred and twenty pounds of seed. When the tree 
reaches maturity it bears flowers and fruit continuously, and two 
collections can be made a year. In conclusion, it is a remarkable 
fact that almost all over the world people, independent of each 
other, have found and cultivated plants which contain caffeine. In 
South America they have the well-known Maté; in Western 
Africa they have the Kola nut; in Eastern Africa the coffee bean, 
which probably was brought there from Asia; in India, China, 
and Japan they use tea leaves. If people can succeed in furnishing 
Kola nuts cheaply, and in finding methods of making them as pala- 
table as coffee or tea, they will compete with these articles, to which 
in some respects they are naturally superior. 

[In the accompanying illustration on preceding page, Fig. 1, a 
Kola nut and seeds, drawn from nature, are represented; Fig. 2 
shows leaves and a flower spike of the tree.] 





KEEPING SWEET POTATOES. 


G. H. TURNER, MISS. 
—>—_ 


There is no mystery in keeping sweet potatoes. Some potato 
raisers save them every year, while others so manage as to lose 
them; these are the luck-farmers. From experience and observation 
I have arrived at the conclusion that a potato that is well matured, 
and not bitten by frost, nor bruised, cut, Broken or abraded will, 
if given ordinary care, keep equally as well ascorn. I often sell old 
potatoes in June and July, and frequently throw-out to the hogs in 
October (when cleaning out the cellar) potatoes as sound as the new 
ones Iam about to put in. More potatoes are lost annually through 


wrapping them up in their winter coat too soon, and keeping them 
too warm, than are lost by undue exposure to cold. 

The essentials of success in keeping sweet potatoes are: first, 
to have them fully matured when dug; second, to dig before frost; 
third, to keep them away from frost, rain, and moisture rising 
from below; fourth, to cover lightly until they have gone through 
their ‘‘ sweat,” and are thoroughly dry, (putting on more cover as 





the weather grows colder) until by the time severe cold weather 
sets in there will be sufficient dry earth above and around them to 
effectually exclude all frost. In handling them use boxes, never 
baskets ; sort out all that are cut, broken, bruised or abraded; due 
care should likewise be exercised in regard to ventilation when 
banked in bulk. Those who have but few potatoes and yet desire 
to keep them through the winter, cannot fail, if they pack them in 
barrels, boxes or hogsheads till full, then fill in the interstices with 
sand or fine dry dust, and keep them in a cellar clear of frost. In 
larger quantities, the potatoes may be piled in any quantity on a 
plank floor, raised six inches above the cellar floor, the interstices 
filled and the whole covered lightly with dry sand, or fine dry 
earth. In banking in the open air, it is not advisable to put more 
than fifty bushels in each bank. On high dry ground pile the 
potatoes on the firm hard ground in the form of a cone three or 
four feet wide at base, about three feet high, and as long as 
necessary, having the long way of the bank north and south ; cover 
not less than six inches deep with corn stalks, fodder, hay, straw, 
pine straw, or even potato vines. Cover this litter, which serves to 
absorb the surplus moisture from the potatoes, with soil dug from 
the outer edge of the bank; cover very lightly at first, add more as 
the weather grows colder, always keeping sufficient earth on them 
to exclude all frost. A bundle of fodder on end, and on top of the 
heap, butt end down, extending from the potatoes to the external 
air is a sufficient ventilator. Put a ten-rail pen around it, anda 
tight roof over it. Have the opening to the bank at the south end 
of the heap, and each time, after taking out potatoes, be sure to 
close the opening carefully. 





LIFTING POWER OF A TACKLE. 
W. E. PARTRIDGE. 
stiles 
The question often asked in regard to the ‘“‘amount a tackle 
will lift” is indefinite, and yet the knowledge wanted is important. 
First, we must know the size of the rope. Then there comes the 
question of how many parts are there to take the strain or weight. 7 
Ropes are measured in two ways. The diameter of the rope may 
be taken, or its circumference. Here is a little table that will be 
useful. Both diameters and circumferences are given with the 
number of pounds, which it is supposed will break them. The 
figures given are for good manilla : 


Diameter |\Circumfer'ce| Breaking 


ae | Breaking 
Diametr |Cireumfer'ce| Breaking 





Inches. | Inches. | dain Inches. Inches. Aae.cera 
a 3 560 .79 | 2} 4,200 
32 | 1 784 95 3 6,100 
48 14 | 1,500 1.11 3} 8°500 
64 | 2 2,700 1.27 4 11,500 





These are average figures and are not very close. A rope may 
vary in strength one-quarter in different parts of the same coil. A 
few months’ outdoor use may take away one-third or one-half the 
strength. Hemp rope is stronger than manilla or sisal. Tarred 
rope wears better than white, but loses a little in the process 
of tarring, at least so says one of the Navy instructors. In deciding 
how much strain should be put upon a rope for its heaviest load 
not more than one-quarter of the figures given should be taken for 
a new rope. This seems like a pretty large margin, but it must be 
remembered that the rope may be weak, a little wear may take off 
one-half the strength, and then the load would just equal the 
breaking strain. 

The question of the load which a tackle will hoist, considered 
as a system of pulleys, is a very simple one. There are all sorts of 
complex rules which confuse. The trouble all disappears when we 
adopt the rule of counting the number of parts of the rope that 
sustains the weight. This rule fits the case when a tackle is turned 
‘‘end for end.” In one direction there is an extra rope running 
from the weight. It also explains why the hook sustains a strain 
greater than the weight. The rule only becomes complex when we 
put a small tackle upon a large one to pull with. Then we multiply 
what we do with the large one by the small one. If there are three 
ropes to sustain the load the pull on each one is only one-third the 
whole. The force, not counting friction, will then be only one- 
third as large as the weight which it lifts. 





Whey for Pigs.—Pigs cannot be grown profitably on whey alone, 
but when fed with cornmeal and shorts there is a marked saving. 
Seven pounds of whey about equal one of cornmeal when they are 
fed together, and therefore when the former is worth twelve dollars 
per ton whey is worth eight cents per hundred. 
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POLLED DURHAM CATTLE. 
asst. 

The latest acquisition to the recognized breeds of American cat- 
tle is the Polled Durham. Though designated as a distinct breed, 
it is, in fact, a strain of the Shorthorn race, the only distinquishing 
characteristic being the absence of horns. Many enthusiasts have 
predicted since the ‘‘dehorning movement” became active, that 
it would result, after a few generations, in a congenital polled 
condition. This theory will, however, be received with much 
doubt, by those who remember that after countless generations of 
lambs have been closely docked, the lambs of this year were 
yeaned with tails as long as those of the Latmian lambs which 
‘‘strayed far adown those inmost glades where fed the herds of 
Pan.” At all events these Polled Durhams were not ‘sired by a 
handsaw,” out of a Shorthorn cow, but are natural productions. 
In Ohio, in Illinois, in Minnesota, and elsewhere, Shorthorn cows, 
some of them belonging to choice and fashionable strains, occasion- 
ally gave birth to calves which remained hornless after they had 
attained full maturity. These polled heifers were bred some- 














Crane, of Tippecanoe City, Ohio, is president, and E. A. Burleigh, 
Mayon, Ill., secretary of the association. The requirements for 
registration in the Polled Durham herdbook are that the animal 
shall be hornless, with color and markings characteristic of the 
Shorthorns; shall possess not less than seventy-five per cent. of 
Shorthorn blood, the remainder to be in whole or in part of the old 
muley blood. The produce of a bull or cow registered in the 
Polled Durham herdbook, the other parent being a pure-bred 
Shorthorn is eligible to registry, provided it is hornless, and of 
Shorthorn type. After July, 1893 no animal from unregistered 
parents may be admitted to registry unless in addition to the other 
requirements, it possesses of Shorthorn blood, 87 1-2 per cent. of a 
bull, or 96 7-8 per cent. of a female. 

The rules of the association admit by implication that some of 
the animals of the new breed may have an alloy in their Shorthorn 
blood. The aim is to produce cattle that will be useful to the 
general farmer, possessing the characteristics of the lordly Short- 
horns, both for milk and beef, with the added advantage of horn- 
lessness. It is little wonder that the Polled Durhams received 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


MOLLIE GWYNNE. 


times to polled bulls of the same herd and at others to pure-bred 
Shorthorn bulis, the progeny in nearly all cases being destitute of 
horns. Thus, polled herds were bred from Shorthorn stock in 
various parts of the country, each owner being unaware of the 
other’s existence. This class of polled cattle has been multiplied 
as rapidly as was practicable by natural increase, though the 
original herds have increased slowly by reason of the active 
demand for breeding animals at prices ranging far above those 
which horned stock of the same strains has been able to command. 

In November, 1889, the breeders of these polled cattle came 
together and organized the ‘‘ American Polled Durham Breeders’ 
Association.” The question of a name for the newly recognized 
breed was a somewhat difficult one. Descending directly from the 
swynne, Young Mary, and other approved strains of Shorthorns, 
and many of them registered or entitled to registry in the Short- 
horn herdbook, the polled animals were entitled to the patronymic. 
But such a name as polled Shorthorn would be a glaring contradic- 
tion, and so the association went back to the old name of the parent 
breed, which it is a thousand pities was ever dropped for one which 
would apply equally well to many other breeds. Dr. Wm. W. 


NELLIE GWYNNE. 





KING OF KINO. 


immediate recognition and appreciation from practical farmers and 
breeders. The bulls are extremely prepollent, a large per cent. of 
the progeny by Shorthorn cows, proving hornless. 

Our illustration represents a group of Polled Durhams owned by 
W. S. Miller, of Ottawa Co., Ohio. The females are Nellie Gwynne 
and Mollie Gwynne, Vol. 33, American Shorthorn herdbook. 
They were sired by the 7th Duke of Hillhurst 34221. The bull is- 
King of Kine 87412, A. S. H. B., sired by Bright Eyes Duke. Their 
dam was Oakwood Gwynne 4th, a registered Shorthorn cow, pur- 
chased from the renowned herd of Col. W. 8. King, Minneapolis. 
She had very light horns, or mere scues, and her descendants by 
registered Shorthorn bulls are all hornless. The instant and great 
popularity of the Polled Durhams is likely to be sustained as long 
as the present war against horns continues. The best way to 
obtain hornless animals is to breed them. A polled sire or dam, 
which possesses the other requisites is much better than a handsaw. 





Short Names.—This is a busy age and no one desires to take the 
time to use long names for fruits, sheep, cattie, or poultry. The 
demand for short names is particularly pressing with fruits and 














flowers when ‘‘ large round purple”. this and that are so often used. 
So often the name is superlative, if not bombastic, and leaves no 
words for variety that in the natural order of progress may be 
still better. Names are only handles, and to be most useful they 
should be short so that they are not in the way and can be gotten 
hold of with ease. 





CHEESE FACTORY SURROUNDINGS. 
G. JOHNS. 

The average cheese factory is not kept and cared for with that 
cleanliness that is akin to godliness, and yet all admit that to make 
fine butter and cheese the factory must be looked after and cared 
for in a way that no contaminating odors or foul smells shall per- 
vade the premises. There is a constant complaint from the con- 
sumer in regard to the quality of the cheese he buys, of tastes and 
flavors not of milk, and the fault is laid at the door of the maker of 
the cheese. It is not an act of treason to the industry, to suppose 
that much of this undesirable flavor has come direct from decaying 
pools of whey and factory wash beneath and around the factories, 
and adjacent hog-yards. Nor is this all! Too many factories are 
not kept scrupulously neat, clean, and sweet-smelling on the inside. 

There should be, and must be a new chapter in this department 
of our associated dairying. There is no occasion to be oversenti- 
mental in the matter of observing due cleanliness in our factories. 
It is rather a matter of dollars and cents; the making of milk into 
high-class goods, rather than varying grades, too often traceable to 
the unwholesome surroundings of our manufacturing plants. If 
choice, fine-flavored butter and cheese is made—and no other 
brings the top prices—there must not be an absence of conditions lead- 
ing to this high point of advantage by taking all proper percautions 
from farm to market. The farmer must do all in his power to fur- 
nish the best of milk, taken from well-cared-for cows, fed regularly 
on wholesome food. Stables must be kept clean and free from 
smells, and the milk, when put in the cans, well aired. Cans must 
be protected from sun and storm at the milk-stand, and no covers 
put on until the wagon goes to the factory. 

The factory must be kept well repaired, its floors whole and 
sound, and box gutters be provided to catch all slops and washings, 
communicating with a large tile sewer that discharges its contents 
not less than forty or fifty rods from the building. Plenty of paint 
and whitewash are needed, the latter to be used frequently and lib- 
erally. The whey tanks should be at a distance, and sound pipes 
used to convey the whey and refuse to them. The hog yards, if 
there are any, should be at least forty to fifty rods away, and should 
be made in three sections of at least two acres each. During the 
summer the yards should be sowed to a succession of quick-grow- 
ing crops, and the hogs changed from one to the other lot, as fast 
as the crops have attained fair growth. Then there will be no air- 
polluting pens—the crops will take up what would otherwise 
become noisome odors, and the factory will not be known afar off 
because of its stenches. The interior of the factory should be kept 
as clean and pure as water and disinfectants will keep it, and above 
all, the space under the floors should be kept clean and dry, and 
not become a receptacle for filth or rubbish. A factory kept in this 
manner will soon obtain an extra demand for its goods, amply 
compensating for all additional labor and expense. 


CARE OF MILCH COWS IN WINTER. 
JOHN GOULD, OHIO. 
<teiiee 

The rapid increase of winter dairying has made many changes 
in dairy practice. In the first place the man whose dairy produces 
winter milk, may as well dismiss from his mind at once the idea of 
‘‘luck” entering into his business. Success depends upon syste- 
matic, calculating method from September to the July following. 
The cows should not calve too early. As near Oct. 1st as possible is 
best. The cow that calves four weeks before this -date, is too long 
in milk before winter sets in, and has usually dropped off from her 
best flow and gives less in the winter because of it. 

As soon as a cow drops her calf and establishes her milk flow, 
extra feeding should commence. This must not be overdone so 
as to force her at the start, and prevent her to respond to an 
increase of milk with increased food when she commences her sta- 
ble life later in the season. I would not allow the calf tosuck more 
than once or twice, preferring to milk the cow regularly from the 
start. This plan I consider preferable to allowing the calf to suck 





for several days and then have the cow mourn for her offspring, as 
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she will after it has established itself in her affections by sucking. 
The cow should be fed liberally, but not principally with tain. 
Succulent foods like good, mature corn fodder, clever, and the like 
are best. Feed grain sparingly at the start, and later on rely upon 
it to hold up the milk yield and sustain it. Keep the grain for the 
reserve force. 

Begin to stable early. Do not try to make the cow used to cold 
so as to stand it better, but protect her against it. Cold, frost, and 
chilling rains, and winds are not promoters of milk flow, but each 
and all are antagonistic to it. When the nights begin to get frosty 
stable the milkers and keep them warm, and on chilly, rainy days 
it is better to keep them in, too, and feed them inside the stable. By 
the first of December, at the latest, and earlier if the weather is 
wintry, begin the winter stabling and feeding, and get the cows 
on uniform rations, prepared to keep them in for ninety days 
if need be. 

Have all the feed and rations handy. A cow wants to eat with 
regularity, and not wait for the owner to hitch up and draw ina 
load of fodder from a distant field. Milk at regular hours, and feed 
as regularly, and as soon as done milking. Do not get into the 
habit of hiring your cows to give milk. Reverse the plan, and 
reward them for their milk with a generous feeding. Then they can 
take time to eat, ruminate, digest, and assimilate their food between 
milkings. Give the main part of the food at two meals. The plan 
of feeding little and often is objectionable, but a light feed of hay 
at noon, if silage is fed, is of advantage. Grain should be fed with 
the rougher food, then it is not only well masticated but better 
mixed and prepared for digestion. 

Make the cow comfortable in her stall. Give her room and 
Use bedding freely, and use absorbents liber- 
ally in the gutters, so that all the fluids will be taken up, and slop 
prevented. Use land plaster to absorb ammonia, and next to it 
road dust is valuable. If one insists on exercise for the milkers, 
they may be turned out in the middle of the day, and driven about 
the yard a few times to be sure that they take it. Cows in milk 
are very forgetful in this respect. Only turn out on sunny, warm 
days, and not to exceed two hours. Have water in the stable as 
well as in the yard. An iron tank with cover in the stable, fed 
from the well, will give water of about 50°, which is warm enough 
for the cows. Have the stable warm, light, dry, fairly ventilated, 
and cleaned out twice per day. Have the mangers and boxes kept 
sweet and clean by washing them occasionally with hot water. Be 
a gentlemen among your cows, they appreciate politeness, and in 
return will make winter dairying pay. 





HAY FROM HUNGARIAN MILLET. 


HENRY BLAKE, VERMONT. 
—<ietileinn 


I esteem hay made from Hungarian grass as one of the best for- 
age crops for milch cows. During the past eight years I have raised 
it successfully, and am now feeding it to new milch cows. Actual 
tests repeatedly made show it to be worth more for making butter 
than early cut English hay, with four quarts daily of corn and cob 
meal and oats ground together. The ist of June is the best time for 
sowing the seed in this latitude. Break upa piece that is bound out 
or winter killed, turning the sward over neatly; harrow down the 
furrows, apply twenty loads of manure to the acre; harrow, pulver- 
izing the manure and soil well; sow one bushel of seed to the acre, 
mixed with one peck of timothy and seven pounds of clover. Then 
harrow lightly. This treatment in a good season will give three to 
four tons of hay per acre. When half or two-thirds of the millet is 
headed out, cut in the morning of a good dry day; after dinner put 
on the tedder and keep it stirring for two hours, then rake with the 
horse-rake and cock before the dew’falls. Let it stand in the cock 
over two nights; the third day open as soon as the dew is off, and, 
if the cocks are put up in rows continuously around the piece, the 
tedder can be operated upon it to great advantage, and it will be 
ready to haul to the barn in the afternoon. 





Sterilized Milk.—Considerable interest is taken in “sterilized” 
milk, which means milk with the germ of bacterial life taken out 
of it. This is done by heating the milk to 160° F. It is claimed that 
this will cause the milk to keep sweet at least twenty-four hours 
longer than it otherwise would. This is one method of preserving 
milk that apparently has no harm in it. The English go further, 
and preserve milk by means of chemical compounds that are not at 
present tolerated in this country, but the faet is admitted that this 
food product must be preserved. 
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THE ABUTILON. 


Cc. L. ALLEN. 
—_— 


This is an interesting genus of annual or shrubby plants, mostly 
of an ornamental character and widely disseminated, being found 
in nearly every country, from the West Indies to Siberia, while the 
difference in geographical range is no less than that of their indi- 
vidual characters. The flowers of one species, A. esculentum, are 
used as a vegetable in Brazil, some of the East Indian species fur- 
nish fiber for the manufacture of rope, while the ornamental species 
furnish some of the grandest objects for the window garden, as well 
as for the open border. For either place they have no equals when 
we take into consideration the rare beauty and great productiveness 
of their flowers. Their mission seems to be to flower, and flower 
they will under all circumstances—at least as long as they live—and 
the beauty and number of the flowers is in proportion to the care 
they receive. The 
only objection there 
can possibly be to 
them—if that be an 
objection— is that 
they grow too freely, 
usurping the whole 
window. To obviate 
this difficulty, the 
plants to start with 
should be small, and 
kept in small pots 
without shifting. <A 
four-inch pot is suffi- 
ciently large for a 
plant for the window, 
and this will be con- 
stantly in bloom from 
the time it is six 
inches high until it 
dies, which it never 
will do if frost or 
famine does not con- 
sume it. The orna- 
mental kinds are 
propagated by cut- 
tings, and, as the 
branches are all ter- 
minal flowering, they 
not infrequently flow- 
er on the propagating 
bench ; consequently, 
plants in full flowers 
in two-inch pots are 
commonly met in the 
greenhouse. It is well 
to start with these for 
window plants, grad- 
ually shifting them 
into larger pots when 
the foliage begins to 
show a starved ap- 
pearance. But the 
change must be grad. 
ual, at each shift us- { 
ing a pot but one size 
larger than the plant 
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the weather gets warm, and all dangers from frost are past, 
the plants may be turned out of the pots into the open border, 
and their growth will be rampant. With plenty of water, plenty of 
sunshine, and in a deep, rich soil, there will no limit to their flow- 
ers. Upon the approach of frost the plant thet a year ago was in a 
thumb pot will now be a strong shrub, fully four feet high, alto- 
gether too large for any practical purpose. It is, therefore, gener- 
ally more satisfactory to let the frost destroy it and commence 
anew with a young plant; and there is no occasion to go to the 
greenhouse for it, as the cuttings root so freely that any one who 
has ever ‘‘slipped” a plant can start one of these. 

The skillful hand of the hybridizer has worked wonders with 
the Abutilon. The size of the flowers has been wonderfully 


increased, and we now have a large number of varieties, embracing 
those with self-colored, variegated, or veined, dark rose or crimson, 










LEADING TYPES OF ABUTILON. 


previously occupied, and they will bloom the entire winter. When | should just rest on the soil. 


pure yellow of various forms and shades, and pure white flowers. 
There is also a double type which has some merit as a curiosity. 
[A bunch of flowering branches of the best varieties, drawn from 
nature, is seen in our engraving. | 


PALMS AS HOUSE PLANTS. 
ELMER E. SUMMEY, 
—<>— 

A collection of house or window plants need not necessarily be 
confined to flowering ones. In fact, several kinds of palms and 
other foliage plants are remarkably well adapted for room and con- 
servatory decorations, especially when arranged with bulbous and 
other pretty bloomers. They supplement one another and produce 
a far more pleasing effect than when each class is used alone. 
There is nothing difficult in the culture and management of palms 
in the house, nor anything that requires a great deal of skill. To 
begin with, healthy, 
well-established, 
young plants should 
be procured. As a 
rule it does not prove 
satisfactory to try to 
raise them from seed. 
Perfect drainage is of 
primary importanes, 
as palms require a 
great deal of water 
both in summer and 
winter when in a 
growing condition, 
and yet their roots 
must never suffer 
from stagnant water 
about them. An oc- 
casional application 
of liquid manure and 
soot water is of great 
benefit to them. They 
require a great deal of 
heat, and should, 
therefore, in winter be 
kept in a room where 
there is fire day and 
night. From June to 
September, they may 
occupy a sheltered 
situation outdoors 
without being exposed 
to the direct midday 
sun. The pots in 
which they grow 
should not be _ too 
large, as they thrive 
the better for having 
their roots rather 
crowded in the pots. 
In repotting it is very 
important that no 
part of the stem be 
below the surface of 
the soil. The base of 
the plant at its junc- 
tion with the root 
Early spring is the best time for shift- 
ing palms into larger pots, but this should only be done when the 
roots have become very much crowded. The potsherds at the bot- 
tom of the ball should be removed and put into a pot large enough 
to admit of two inches of soil all around the bulb. , This, as a rule, 
will suffice for two years. A soil consisting of two parts of good 
loam, one part of peat, and one part of sand is preferable, but any 
rich garden soil will do. 

Perhaps the most useful species for the house is the Chinese 
Fan Palm, (Livistona Chinensis) or better known as Latania bor- 
bonica, and also the Southern Palm, Livistona australis, known as 
Corypha australis. The first has large, fan-shaped leaves, that 
often are over five feet in width, of a deep, green color; the edges 





| of the leaves are deeply divided into narrow segments, from which 


hang thread-like appendages. Leaves of the Southern Palm are of 


' a dark green, nearly circular, and also having the outer edge 
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deeply divided into narrow strips. One of the most handsome 
and distinct of all is the Sago Palm, Cycas revoluta, which has an 
extremely showy crown of dark green, pinnate leaves, which, in 
good specimens, are four or five feet long. In very old plants the 
stem often reaches a number of feet in height and branches, thus 
presenting a very unique and massive, yet elegant appearance. 





THE AGAPANTHUS. 


sella 

Few plants, with so many good qualities as are found in the 
Agapanthus, popularly known as the African Lily, are so sadly neg- 
lected. It is one of those plants that everybody knows, and yet it 





A CLUSTER OF AGAPANTHUS FLOWERS. 


is a stranger to most gardens. The only reason to be suggested for 
this neglect is that it is old-fashioned, and, we might add, because it 
will grow and bloom in spite of all difficulties. The ‘‘ craze” is for 
something new, and the more it costs to get the flowers the more 
highly are they appreciated. While the Agapanthus is regarded as 
a greenhouse plant, because it is an evergreen, it will thrive any- 
where if kept away from frost. In fact, the only place not to grow 
it is the greenhouse, as its flowers are produced from June to Octo- 
ber, when the greenhouse is but little visited. Its home is ina large 
tub on the lawn: its gracefully-curled leaves, which, if the plant is 
well grown, will completely hide the tub, renders it at all times a 
most beautiful object, and when it throws up its straight, erect 
flower-stems, fully four feet in height, and crowned with an umbel 
of blue or white lily-like flowers, there are but few more showy 
plants. The size and number of the flowers on one stem depend 
wholly upon the attention it receives. What might be called a 
good cluster of flowers would number at least thirty individual 
blooms, each lasting for several days, and, as they develop in slow 
succession, the plant is a thing of beauty for several weeks, Buta 
plant with but thirty flowers on a weak spike is a half-starved 
plant. We once had a plant in a tub about a foot in diameter, that 
gave at one time four spikes of bloom with more than one hun- 
dred and fifty flowers each. 

To produce such results the plant requires a little attention, and 
but little in proportion to its worth. To bring out all its striking 
characteristics it should be planted in an ornamental tub, from 
eighteen inches to two feet square, filled with rich, but old, and 
rather light compost, well-rotted turf and manure in equal quanti- 
ties, being the most desirable. So treated, it will, in two or three 
years form a magnificent object, a fit companion for the most rare 
and showy plants. When in flower, it requires very liberal water- 
ing, particularly as new growth is made at the time of bloom- 
ing, which is nearly all summer. It should be partially sup- 
plied with fresh soil every spring, and an occasional watering with 
liquid manure will be highly beneficial. When the flowers begin 
to fade, and, upon the approach of cold weather, withhold water- 
‘ing, and remove the tub into any convenient, out-of-the-way 
place, where it will not freeze, although an ordinary frost will not 
injure it. During winter it should have but little, if any, water, 
and it does not want to be kept warm, which would stimulate 
growth. It needs absolute rest, which it can have in a cellar, in a 
warm shed, or, under a bench in the greenhouse. Propagation is 
readily effected by division of the roots, which should be done when 














brought out of retirement in spring. It is also readily grown 
from seed, although seedling plants will not flower until they are 
three or four years old. An average flower umbel is shown in 
our engraving. 


FERNS FOR THE WINDOW GARDEN. 
ELMER E. SUMMEY. 

Evergreen ferns make good house plants. The Japan Climb- 
ing Fern (Lygodium scandens) has a graceful twining habit, and is 
of easy culture. It is very handsome. and, with its finely-cut foli- 
age, makes a splendid house plant, whether grown as a climber or 
drooper. Of the many Maidenhair (Adiantum) Ferns, the most sat- 
isfactory are A. cuneatum and A. formosum. In caring for them, 
and to secure their well doing, they must have perfect drainage, 
and a soil composed of fibrous peat or, preferably, leaf-mold, 
chiefly, with a little loam and sand added. Plenty of pot room, 
also, should be allowed, the repotting, when needed, to be done 
before growth commences. For these a fair amount of light, not 
direct sunshine, may be given while the others will do very well in 
a quite shady position. The Trembling Fern (Pteris tremula) has 
large, rich, green foliage, beautifully cut, and is the best and 
strongest-growing fern for house culture; being a rapid grower 
handsome specimens may soon be secured. It should have a place 
in every collection. The Silver Fern (Pteris argyre, or, properly, 
quadriaurita) is also a strong, showy fern, with variegated foliage ; 
its fronds are large, light green, with a band of silvery white run- 
ning through the center of each. 

The Staghorn Fern (Platycerium alcicorne) where one is desir- 
ous of having something distinctly novel, is a fine subject, and, if 
given a little special attention, may be had in fine condition. It is 
among the grandest, most beautiful, and extraordinary of the 
whole family. The plants may be grown in a shallow pan, filled 
with rough peat and sphagnum. A more striking way of treating 
well-established specimens, and one which is nearly always success- 
ful, is to fasten them to a block of wood with a little peat and 
sphagnum about their roots, and then suspend them from the roof 
of a conservatory or the ceiling of a warm room, before a partly- 
shaded window. During the summer they should be given water 
quite frequently, while in the winter they are best kept rather dry. 





’ 





The Work of Roots.—Everything a plant does costs energy. 
If it grows there must be some force used up. When a leaf is 





FIG. 1. THE CITRON FRUIT. 


formed a definite amount of substance is employed and at the same 
time work is done in putting the substance together in the way it 
it is found in a leaf. When a root elongates there must be an 
expenditure of both material and force. Should the path of growth 
be easy the cost is less than when it is difficult. It is, therefore, 
a favor to a plant to have a mellow soil through which to push its 
roots. For the same reason that one grades down the steep hill and 
fills up the ravine to make the way easier for the loaded team, so 
should he provide an easy passage for the of roots the crop. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF CITRONS. 
F. C. CHAPPELL. 
_— 

One of the most remunerative industries in Southern Europe is 
the cultivation of citrons. This is probably the reason why so little 
information—comparatively speaking—is known about it, those 
interested keeping the trade in their own hands, as much as possible. 
The citron is cultivated principally in Spain, Italy, Algeria, Sicily, 
and Corsica. It is generally allowed that the Corsican citrons 
are superior to those grown in other districts, and consequently 
command a higher price. This superiority is attributed to the 
peculiar adaptiveness of the Corsican soil to its culture. The citrons 
grown in Algeria and the other competing countries have beneath 
the epidermis a sandy substance which grates against the teeth. 

The citron tree is generally propagated from cuttings, while in 
other cases it is raised from seeds. The system of cuttings, so far 





lings are pricked out, great care being taken that all the mold 
which adheres to the roots is retained. The nursery then receives 
them, being planted at from eighteen inches to two feet apart. 
The lower branches should be pruned in the spring of the third 
year to insure a strong stem. As regards location, great care is 
paid to protection from the cold winds and frosts, together with an 
abundant supply of sunshine and water. In Corsica, the most 
favorable situations are sheltered valleys, at a height ranging from 
two hundred to three hundred feet above the sea level. Means are, 
of course, taken to insure a good supply of water either by natural 
or artificial means, such as tanks, reservoirs, etc. The trees in the 
plantation have each an area of from twelve to sixteen superficial 
yards, so that the size of the plantations ranges from a few square 
yards to two or three acres, occasionally reaching to four acres. 
Sometimes the plantations are surrounded by high stone walls, 
divided and subdivided by fences of dried brushwood, four trees 











A CORSICAN CITRON GARDEN. 


at least as Corsica is concerned, is generally condemned as tending 
toward degeneration of the tree. The tree arrives at maturity 
more quickly, but at the expense of vigor and a longer life. The 
long-continued system of propagation by cuttings is gradually 
vitiating the vitality of the Corsican citron tree. Those who adopt 
the seedling principle select the best fruit for the purpose ; expose 
it to the sun’s rays and allow it to ferment for about ten days. It 
is then placed in water for a few hours, afterwards being broken 
up by hand. After being left for five minutes or so, the seeds which 
have sunk to the bottom are collected, then dried, and as soon as 
dry are either sown at once or placed in dry sand. If sown, pots or 
shallow boxes are selected, filled with peat-mold and covered with 
a light layer of leaf-mold and sand, and a layer of straw above. 
Water is a prime necessity for successful culture, and both pots and 
boxes must have the contents kept well moistened. The best time for 
sowing is April. This is only the beginning of a rather long course 
of training. The first year suffices to keep the plants watered 
and free from weeds. In the second or third year the young seed- 





sometimes forming a plat, or small division ; otherwise the trees are 
usually protected by branches and mats; some cultivators, how- 
ever, take no trouble in this direction. Many growers allow each 
tree a superficial space of seventeen square yards, or six hundred 
trees per two and one-half acres. The tree yields half a crop when 
three years old ; at seven or eight years it yields from four hundred 
to five hundred pounds of fruit; when ten or twelve years old the 
yield ranges from five hundred to six hundred pounds. Of course, 
prices depend upon quality and size of fruit, which, again, depend 
upon the grower so far as attention, etc., goes. It is reckoned that 
a tree of matured growth generally returns from $50 to $60 a year ; 
and also that two and one-half acres of plantation, containing six 
hundred trees about six to seven years old, each tree producing four 
hundred to five hundred pounds, should yield a revenue of about 
$6,000 a year. For persons requiring details on this point, the 
following figures, furnished by an old grower in Corsica, will be 
useful:—Cost of clearing twelve and one-half acres, $600 ; construct- 
ing reservoirs, $1,000; water conduits, $600; manuring, $2,800; 
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shelter fences, $600; house and dependencies, $3.200; total, $8,800. 
These figures do not include cost of land, masonry, and terracing. 

The crop is gathered, in Corsica, in November. When in full 
bearing, the tree should be manured in April and July. At the 
former time four hundred pounds of manure should be given to each 
tree, lightly spread and dug in; in July, ten pounds to twelve 
pounds of guano, mixed with an equal proportion of cinders, should 
also be dug in. Chemical manures, rich in phosphates and nitrogen, 
are valuable additions to the ordinary farm manures. Last year’s 
price of fresh fruit in Corsica was about $6.40 per hundred pounds. 
America takes a good deal of the candied fruit. 

The citron tree is subject to several forms of disease, among 
the worse being ‘‘ white-root,” due to a fungous growth which dis- 
colors the leaf, turning it yellow. Another disease is the ‘‘ fuma- 
gine,” which affects the bark; ‘“‘ Kermes” is another name for a dis- 
ease of equal destructiveness. All of these diseases require practical 
treatment. A good deal of secrecy exists as regards the preserva- 
tion of the fresh fruit previous to manufacture. Briefly described, 
the process consists in steeping the fruit in casks of brine—sea 
water, with a mixture of salt proportionate to the bulk, condition, 
and moisture of the fruit. Ordinarily, it is sliced in half, while the 
larger and better quality of fruit, weighing from two to three 
pounds, is generally preserved intact. The latter is. of course, in 
great demand in all markets and brings high prices. In the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article, Fig. 1 shows a citron fruit much 
reduced in size, and Fig. 2 will convey to the reader a very fair idea 
of a citron garden and its culture in Corsica. 





AUTUMN LEAVES DISPERSE THEIR MOLDS. 
DR. BYRON D. HALSTED. 
— 

As the autumn winds drift the leaves from one place to another 
we are impressed with fhe importance of moving air as a medium 
for the dispersion of the germs of vegetable life. It may be true 
that the leaves have performed their work and fall away because 
no longer needed by the plant which bore them. We must not for- 
get, however, that almost every mature leaf has been the unwilling 
host of one or more kinds of fungi, better known as molds, rusts, 
smuts, mildews, blights, etc., and as these leaves are blown about 
by the winds the microscopic parasites are carried from place to 
place. The question of the distribution of fungus germs is fre- 
quently raised, and much light is furnished upon this obscure sub- 
ject by a consideration of the point above stated. It may be that 
the leaves of but a single tree are infested with a mildew this year, 
but its leaves may drift over a wide area during the autumn, and 
thereby the spores are better able to find their way to other trees in 
the spring. In the same way the molds of herbs find an easy way 
of going from one place to another. For example, a weed may be 
a victim to some rust, and as its leaves are blown over the surface 
of the ground the spores of the rust may become detached and find 
a lodgment favorable for the future growth of the rust upon an 
area not before infested. Many stems of plants become detached 
and drift with the snows of winter, collecting in fence rows, which 
become the nurseries of all sorts of weeds and fungi. The ‘‘ tumble- 
weeds” may, and often do, go bodily from one county to another, if 
no obstacles are met with on their journey. In short, the infested 
plants very generally aid in the dispersion of the pests which have 
been preying upon them. 


LILIES REQUIRE MULCHING. 
—_ 

Failure with lilies conses generally from overestimating their 
hardiness; to be successful in their cultivation they must be pro- 
tected against frost. Three years ago we planted in a new field 
many of the leading kinds, including the higher priced ones; upon 
the approach of winter we mulched the beds so thoroughly that it 
was impossible for frost to reach the bulbs. As a result thereof 
L. candidum grew as vigorously as wayside weeds; no blight, no 
canker or disease of any kind, the plants averaging twelve flowers 
each, all large and of good substance. L. Brownii,a rather delicate 
species, was just as strong, not only in plant and flower, but in 
strength of bulb and offsets. L. auratum, that has such a bad 
reputation on the score of health, and is generally considered short- 
lived, was doing admirably. A single bulb planted three years ago 
has made a mass of plants, the leader having fifteen flowers. 
L. speciosum has done equally well, the plants were nearly four 
feet high, the foliage very large and dark, and the stems carrying 
from ten to twenty flowers each. Other species have done equally 











well, and this simply because we have kept them warm during win- 
ter. Protection against frost is not all the benefit the bulbs receive 
from mulching. All bulbs commence their preparation for summer 
flowers in autumn, and continue it through the entire winter; in 
other words, they are growing in the ground all winter, providing 
there is no frost to interfere. It therefore follows, that if the ground 
is frozen for a number of weeks, this growth or preparation cannot 
be made, consequently, although the plant may live, the flowers 
will not attain perfection. There is another important considera- 
tion generally overlooked, namely, that it is quite as essential to 
have the ground mulched in summer as in winter, because nearly 
all the species of lilies are natives of rather cool countries, or are 
found growing in wet or moist situations, and are greatly injured 
if the soil gets too dry and hot. For the best success both extremes, 
heat and cold, have to be avoided. 





THE HIBISCUS. 
Ll. A. CHARLES, LONG ISLAND. 
—_-— 

In the greenhouse species of Hibiscus are contained some of the 
most useful and beautiful plants we have for flowering in the house. 
They are of easy culture, and produce their showy double and single 
flowers nearly the whole season. Being of a shrubby. character 
they thrive under difficulties that would destroy most herbaceous 
plants. When too large for the place they are to fill they can be 
cut down, since they will immediately burst forth into a new and 
luxuriant growth, which will flower profusely within a few months 
after cutting. The single flowering sorts are by far the most showy, 
although the double ones are more lasting and useful for cutting. 

H. rosa-sinensis plena is the parent of the double flowering 
sorts; its flowers are scarlet, yellow, or buff. A singular freak of 
this species is that orange and crimson flowers are occasionally seen 
on the same plant. The amateur will not be likely to succeed in 
propagating this plant, as the cuttings do not root freely, and require 
bottom heat. This is very different from what is the case with the 
Abutilon; on the other hand the plant is of much slower growth, 
and will not outgrow its place in the window for a number of years. 
There is another marked contrast between the two plants; the foli- 
age of the Abutilon is much larger, of a soft, velvety appearance, 
and has but few insect enemies, while the Hibiscus has smooth, shin- 
ing leaves, and is liable to attacks of the mealy-bug and red spider. 
The latter can easily be kept down by frequent syringing; the 
former must be kept in check by removing them as fast as they 
appear, or they will soon destroy the plant. 

The herbaceous species are quite as valuable for the open border 
as the shrubby kinds are for the greenhouse, prominent among 
these is H. Moscheutos, our common marshmallow, which is abun- 
dant in marshy places along our coast. The flowers are of a light 
rose-pink color, sometimes nearly white, five to six inches in diame- 
ter, borne in great numbers on a scape three to four feet high. 
There is a singular fact concerning this plant that applies to but few 
others; notwithstanding its native habitat is the swamp, when 
removed into a dry sandy soil it improves in size and in the color of 
its flowers; the light pink becomes a bright rose, and the flowers 
are larger and of moresubstance. California has furnished a species 
of strong habit, growing from four to five feet in height, with pure 
white flowers, correspondingly large. 





SALVIAS FROM SEED. 


alias 

The past season, which has been remarkable in many respects, 
has shown us very plainly how to grow salvias. In making our 
flower-beds this season, where the salvias stood last year, we were 
surprised to find the young plants coming from seeds as thickly as 
common weeds; this was due to the preceding mild winter. When 
the plants were sufficiently strong we gave them a bed by them- 
selves, and the result has been most satisfactory. The plants grew 
vigorously, coming into flower fully a month later than those from 
cuttings, which is a point in their favor. But the principal superi- 
ority was the length and size of their racemes, which were double 
as large as those in old plants. _ Besides, the foliage, upon which 
the beauty of the plant largely depends, was correspondingly 
strong, the rich, deep green, contrasting beautifully with the bril- 
liant scarlet of the flower, until killed by frosts. When the salvias 


are grown from cuttings, the usual way, the foliage is apt to grow 
small, pinched, and sickly, the angular stems are naked, and the 
whole plant soon presents a sickly appearance, quite different from 
our vigorous, self-sown plants. 
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THE EXCELSIOR PEACH. 


—_ 

This peach comes with the statement that in Northern Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire it has fruited for ten consecutive 
years, though the standard varieties have in that time borne only 
It was first brought to notice by a nursery- 


two or three crops. 
man at Biller- 
ica, Mass., some 
twelve or fif- 
teen years ago, 
and has since 
been propa- 
gated and sent 
out in a small 
way by the Mas- 
sachusetts Ag- 
ricultural Col- 
lege. Mr. J. H. 
Hale, who has 
investigated its 
history and is 
preparing to 
plant it largely, 
says of it: ‘1 
believe that for 
the North it has 
a Concord-Bar't- 
lett-Baldwin 
combination 
that must make 
it avery valua- oz 
ble commeicial 
variety. * * * * 

The tree has the low, spreading, willowy habit of growth of 
Smock, Hill’s Chili,and Wager; in fact, Prof. Maynard of the Mas- 
sachusetts College thinks the fruit much like Wager, but Excelsior 
has fruited several years when Wager entirely failed.” 

Specimens from Northern Massachusetts exhibited by Mr. J. H. 
Hale at the meeting of the American Pomological Society in Wash- 
ington, Sept. 22 to 25, 1891, were of medium size, round - oblate, 
sometimes compressed toward apex, cavity medium, suture moder- 
ately deep, extending beyond apex; top small, not protruding 
beyond sides of suture; color, bright yellow, with crimson splashes 
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THE HARGROVE APPLE. 


Fia. 1. 


and stripes, resembling Columbia in this respect ; skin, moderately 
thick, covered with short down; flesh, bright yellow, red at the 
stone, from which it is free; stone, small, plump; flesh, juicy, 
mild, sub-acid; quality, above medium. Season, just before Late 
Crawford. The leaf is of medium size, thick, grayish green with 
prominent, uniform glands. If its claim to hardiness is sustained 
by its conduct in other localities it will be a welcome addition to 
our very short list of hardy varieties. The engravings herewith are 


from photographic reproductions of specimens exhibited at the late 
Pomological convention, at Washington, D. C., and are life-size. 





THE EXCELSIOR PEACH. 





EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 
ee 

The flowers of early spring have a cheering influence peculiarly 
their own. Most of them arise from bulbs, and if the ground is not 
yet frozen it is not too late to plant them. Any soil will do provid- 
ing it is not swampy; few bulbs will grow, much less thrive, in 
cold, wet soil. 
Plant  hya- 
cinths, tulips 
crocuses, and 
narcissus, and 
as many more, 
if desired, as 
there may be 
space for, and 
next spring the 
warm,rich glow 
of the bright 
blossoms will be 
reflected in the 
heart of the 
owner and pas- 
ser-by alike. 
The hyacinths, 
tulips, and nar- 
cissus should 
be planted four 
inches deep and 
six inches 
apart; while the 
crocuses, scillas 
and similar 
small bulbs, 
should be two to three inches deep and four inches apart. After 
the ground freezes hard, not before, cover the bed with leaves three 
to four inches deep, held down by cornstalks, or branches of ever- 
greens. In spring, examine the ground occasionally, and when 
the shoots appear above ground, remove the covering. Later, when 
tulips excite the admiration, and trusses of hyacinths, in white and 
all shades of red, blue, and yellow, spread fragrance through the 
garden, the value of December-planted bulbs will be appreciated. 














A NEW APPLE, THE HARGROVE. 


ae 
One of the most noteworthy new fruits reported to the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society, at its recent meeting at Washington, D.C., 





SECTION OF THE HARGROVE APPLE. 


FIG. 2. 
is the Hargrove apple, illustrations of which are presented herewith. 
The fruit is of medium to large size, nearly globular; skin golden 
yellow, often with a bright crimson cheek and a few faint stripes 
at the base; very smooth; calyx protubrant and open, and sur- 
rounded with corregations; stock short, in a shallow cavity; flesh 
crisp, brittle, white, pearmain flavor, sub-acid, and of best quality. 
It matures from November to January, and is a very showy and 
attractive fruit. The tree is a vigorous grower and a prolific bearer. 
It originated in Haywood Co., N. C., near the headwaters of 
Jonathan Creek. 
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A Few Word Stories. 
HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 
a 

How many different words do you use in the 
eourse of asingle day? Scores, no doubt, and each 
one has a history of its own and sometimes a very 
interesting one. Some of our common English 
words have acquired a meaning quite unlike that 
of the original word, and some are derived from 
foreign words which refer to customs of which 
nothing is now known. Take, for instance, the 
word scrupulous which means with care. The 
Latin from which it is derived is scrupulus, a small, 
rough, pointed stone. How does our use of the 
word come about? A person having a rough stone 
in his shoe would halt, and he who doubts or 
considers a matter with care, halts between two 
opinions, and so, by asomewhat circuitous process, 
scrupulous comes to mean with care. A similar 
origin is attributed to the word speculate, which 
once meant to look out or spy out. The Latin 
specula is a lookout or watch-tower. In the time 
of the first Roman emperors, windows were made 
from a transparent stone, called /apis specularis, 
which could be split into thin plates or leaves. 
Hence our use of the word comes to be what it is. 

Another interesting word derives its significa- 
tion in a peculiar way. There was once living in 
England a certain Earl of Sandwich, who wasa 
very jolly, rather undignified nobleman and cared 
more for playing games than anything else. He 
often sat at the card-table a whole day at a time, 
and, as he was unwilling to stop playing even long 
enough to eat his dinner, he contrived a sort of 
luneh consisting of aslice of meat between two 
pieces of bread, which he could eat easily from 
his hand, and which contained sufficient nourish- 
ment to satisfy his appetite. So from this little 
custom of the jolly earl comes our word sandwich, 
and, what is of much more value than the name, 
the convenient article of food which is almost 
invaluable for the needs of hasty or informal 
lunchers. 

The noun lumber and the adjective lumbering 
come from the old Lombard. The old French 
word lombard, means a pawnbroker, and the 
Lombards of Europe were money-lenders or pawn- 
brokers. Lombard street in London was so named 
because so many people in this business lived 
there. The room where the Lombards used to 
store their unredeemed goods ealled the 
Lombard-room, and, after a time, the lumber-room. 
By an easy transition, lumber came to mean aly 
unused possessions, and a rude, clumsy, useless 
fellow was called lumbering. 

Words beginning with Saint have suffered 
greatly by common usage. Many years ago, in 
the Isle of Ely, there was annually held a fair 
salled the fair of St. Audrey, which the people in 
all the country around were accustomed to attend. 
A coarse, showy lace, made by the peasants and 
known as St. Audrey’s lace, was always sold at 
these fairs, and our word tawdry came gradually, 
from an incorrect pronunciation of St. Audrey, to 
mean anything cheap and showy. 

Because many idle people, in the time of the 
Crusades, wandered about the country pretending 
that they were going to Rome on a pilgrimage, we 
have the words roam and to roam. The same 
practice also gave rise to saunter, as you doubt- 
less know, because these same idle people often 
asked charity saying that they were making a 
journey @ la Sainte Terre, that is, to the Holy 
Land. 

Salary comes from a word meaning salt. The 
ancients held salt in high esteem and always set 
it before a stranger whom they wished to honor. 
When the Israelites were rebuilding their temple, 
Artaxerxes, the king, bestowed on them certain 
treasures, “and salt without prescribing how 
much.” The word salarium, from which salary 


was 


comes, meant, originally, the money paid to sol- 
diers to buy salt. 

Foolscap is so called from the custom of using, 
for a water-mark, on paper of the dimensions 





173x134 inches, the figure of a fool’s cap and bells, 
worn by the king’s jester, and when we now speak 
of foolscap paper, we refer, without thinking of it, 
to an old medizval custom of Europe. 

Etiquette is from an old French word, esticquette, 
a label or ticket attached to a bundle or bag to 
explain its contents. How did it reach its present 
meaning? It came to be applied to a small ticket 
which was presented to a person who was to 
appear at court, or on some grand occasion, and on 
it was written alist of all the forms and ceremo- 
nies which must be carefully observed. Hence, 
we have etiquette, meaning the forms required by 
good breeding. 

A curious usage is that by which horse is pre- 
fixed to words to indicate unusual size, strength, 
or coarseness. As, horse-chestnut, horse-radish. 
horse-muscle, and horse-laugh. 

Do you know why the Stormy Petrel, or Mother 
Cary’s Chickens are so called? It is supposed 
that the name petrel is derived from St. Peter, and 
these little peters, like the apostle of old, can walk 
on the water. There is an interesting, though not 
very well-authenticated, story, that the petrels 
are called Mother Carey’s Chickens because the 
Italian sailors, Who may have been first to use the 
term, believed that these birds were sent by the 
Mater Cara, as they called the Virgin Mary, to give 
warning of an approaching storm. 

In the year 1247 a priory was founded in London 
for the purpose of furnishing entertainment to the 
bishop of Bethlehem, whenever he should be 
pleased to visit to visit the city. Who would sup- 
pose that our word bedlam, would ever have been 
derived from such a source as this? In the six- 
teenth century King Henry granted this priory to 
the city, and it came to be used as an asylum for 


the insane. The word Bethlehem-house came, 
after some years, to be Bedlam-house and finally, 
bediam. 


—<—>- 


Two Christmas Calendars. 
MRS. M. C. RANKIN. 
a 

A friendship calendar is similar to the Shakes- 
perean and others, which have a leaf to be torn 
off every day in the year, with the difference that 
this is made entirely by the hands of friends. For 
the foundation, use white cardboard nine inches 
long and eleven wide. The right hand upper quar- 
ter should be reserved for the pad, while in the 
left hand upper corner, 1892 should be placed in ar- 
tistie figures, and with appropriate surroundings. 
The lower part of the card may be prettily deco- 
rated with a bunch of clover and grasses, a spray 
of apple blossoms, the odd witch-hazel, a little 
landscape, or whatever else the maker’s taste 
may suggest. A person who has no decorative 
ability may buy a suitable ecard, or order it painted 
by one of the many young women who at present 
support themselves by the use of the brush. 
When the ecard is finished, procure of astationer 
or printer three hundred and sixty-five pieces of 
white paper, three inches long by four wide. A lit- 
tle above the center of one of these papers, place 
the date, Friday, Jan. 1; on the next, Saturday, 
Jan. 2; and soon through them all. Thenext mat- 
ter is to decide in regard to the number of friends 
possessed by the one who is to receive this dainty 
New Year’s gift. It is not likely that three hun- 
dred and sixty-five friends could ever be counted, 
so that each should be asked for only one quota- 
But, whatever the number, the cards should 





tion. 
be divided among them and each person asked to 
write, under the date, some sentiment, either 


original or from a favorite author, and to sign 
his own name. In ease of a quotatlon, of course 
the author’s name, in small letters, should ac- 
company it. When these papers have all been 
filled out and returned, the work is nearly done. 
All that remains is to arrange them in proper or- 
der, and take them to the printer to be “* padded” 
on to the ecard, when you have completed a calen- 
dar more precious than any in the shops, however 
elaborate and costly they may be. If you have a 
friend, who has left home and friends, to go as a 
missionary to a foreign land or some distant part 
of our own country, can you not imagine what a 
comfort such a calendar would be to her,—with its 
reminders of the kind thought of so many dear 
ones? For college boys and girls, indeed for all 
who are temporarily thrown among strangers in 
new surroundings, these calendars are peculiarly 
appropriate. 

A*“blue print ” calendar is an extremely artistic 
ealendar, and is made about the size and shape of 





ordinary note paper, the ground color being a rich 
deep blue. The first leaf has 1892 in fanciful white- 
figures, surrounded by fluttering snowflakes. In 
the corner of the next leaf is the calendar for Jan- 
uary, in artistic figures and lettering, while above 
are bare, leafless twigs, arranged with -areless 
grace. February has pussy-willows; March, the 
cheery hepatica; and April, a complete plant, root 
and all, of the rock saxifrage; May is represented 
by white clover; June, by daisies; and July by the 
exquisite maiden-hair fern; August has grasses; 
September, golden-rod; October, the fringed gen- 
tian; and November, the witeh-hazel; while De- 
cember has a branch of the dry, shriveled oak 
leaves which are always so loth to fall. The 
idea of the calendar is to represent each month’s 
most characteristic flower; though of course, 
there may be quite a difference of opinion as to 
what this is. With these in white, the ealendars 
in pale blue, and the ground of a deeper tint, the 
effect is extremely pretty. All the variety de- 
sired may be obtained by placing the ‘alendars in 
different positions on the page, as well as by 
changing the arrangement of the flowers. To the 
novice, the method of making this calendar is 
quite a puzzle, though in reality it is exceedingly 
simple. Pressed flowers are placed on the clear 
glass of a printing frame such as is used by ama- 
teur photographers. The calendar is plainly 
marked on tissue paper and also placed on the 
glass, the arrangement being just that which is 
desired on the finished page. A ferro-prussiate, 
or blue print, paper is then placed over the ar- 
ranged material, and exposed to the direct sun- 
light. The paper is next washed in clear water. 
and the pretty blue and white picture is finished. 
The paper may be obtained of any photographer 
and he will also do the printing for those who do 
not have access to a printing frame. Those who 
have no pressed flowers may arrange the pages on 
cards in any way they choose, making the whole 
an embodiment of individual taste. The cost is 
trifling; the result, charming. 


—_— ~~ 


A Novelty for Evening Festivals. 
ANN MARIA MITCHELL. 
>_> 

A sibyl’s cave will furnish an agreeable variation 
from gipsy tents and art galleries, at grange meet- 
ings and church entertainments. The idea is 
adapted from the description of the Cumezean Sibyl, 
in the sixth book of Virgil’s 4#neid. The High- 
school boys and girls will know all about it. A 
small room is decorated with pine boughs and 
branches of oak, with the dead leaves clinging to 
them, and the floor is strewn with oak leaves. In 
one corner the sibyl is seated on’a tripod, which is 
a three-legged stool (not a milking-stool, but one 
somewhat higher than an ordinary chair); a four- 
legged stool can be used if one of the legs is eon- 
cealed frum view. The priestess is dressed in 
Grecian costume, and has flowing hair; the dress 
-an be arranged after the illustrations of Grecian 
dress to be found in any history of ancient Greece, 
or book on Grecian mythology. The corner where 
she sits is dimly lighted, the rest of the room being 
left dark, and a pan of smoking embers adds to 
the effectiveness. The fortunes are written on 
oak leaves; the dead leaves, as they are found on 
the trees now, are easily written on with a coarse 
pen. These leaves, with the fortunes written on 
them, are placed in a pile beside the siby]l, and she 
gives one to each person as he enters the room. 
A Grecian priestess guards the entrance with a 
golden wand, and admits one person at a time to 
learn his fate. The dim cave, with the green 
branches and brown leaves, forms an effective 
background for the white-robed priestesses, and 
the whole arrangement is extremely picturesque. 
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A Gift for Papa. 


Children are often perplexed to know what 
they can make with their own hands, that will be 
really pretty and useful, to offer as a present to an 
older friend. The paper weight, asketch of which 
is herewith given, answers the purpose nicely. 
It is only; one of the odd, handsomely colored 
stones brought home from a country or seaside 
ramble, or one found on some favorite farm and 
saved as a souvenir. A narrow ribbon of a color 
that contrasts prettily with the shades seen in the 
stone is tied around it as shown, and a few invisi- 
ble stitehes are taken to secure the knot and 
loops from slipping, and also where the bands: 
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eross on the under side; the loops serve as a 
means by which the weight is lifted. As repre- 
sented “ Xmas” is painted in gold letters on one 





PRETTY AND USEFUL. 


side, but “Happy New Year,” “Valentine” or 
the date of the recipient’s birthday might be 
painted instead. 





A Beautiful Workbox. 
F. H. P. 
—- 
Neat and handsome enough to please the most 
fastidious taste is the workbox herewith delin- 
sated. It may be used as an ordinary workbox, 














but is especially pretty for a faneywork and 
embroidery box. It is made of two strong paste- 

board boxes, one eight by eleven inches and two | 
and one-half deep, and the other five and a half 

by eight anda half and two and a quarter deep. | 
The larger box is smoothly lined with satin, and a | 
puff of figured silk between edge rows of silk cord | 
covers the outside. The smaller box is lined | 
around the inner sides with a secant puff of plain | 
silk, which is carried whole over the top, and on | 
one side is carried down over the outside to the 
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A DAINTY GIFT. | 
bottom of the box; this side is the one that comes 
where it shows when the box is placed inside the 
larger one, close up to one corner, and tacked in 
place. The open space beyond the end of the | 
small box is filled with a solid roll of curled hair | 
or wool and covered with silk, which is used for a | 
pin and needle cushion. The long, empty space 
left along one side of the large box is used as a | 
receptacle for scissors, pencils, ete., or for skeins 

The bottom of the small box | 

is | 
| 

| 


of embroidery silk. 

has a wadded and perfumed cover which 

fastened in place and then tacked, as shown in the 

cut, through the bottom of both boxes, holding all 

firm and secure. Last of all the bottom of the box 

is smoothly faced with plain satine or silesia. 
a 


A Cover for Magazine or Novel. 
S. E. W. 
a 
A paper-covered novel, or a magazine, when 
arranged in one of these decorated linen covers is 





quite fine enough to grace any library table. The 
covers can be easily transferred from one magazine 
to another, as required, each month. To get a 
correct pattern of one, fit a paper neatly over the 





FOR MAGAZINES OR BOOKS. 
book you intend using it upon, allowing half an 
inch over the top and bottom edges, and two 
inches and a half on the sides. The cover seen 
here is made of linen. The extra width and length 





are folded over and pressed down with a hot 
iron. The ends are overhanded on the top and 
bottom which forms a pocket on each end of the 
cover. A piece of thin cardboard is cut the exact 
size of the cover (after it has been folded) and 
slipped in the cover to give it more strength and 
keep itin shape. A ribbon is tied around it and 
in a bow on the outside as seen here. The spray 
of holly is painted on in shades of green and red. 
The decoration may be varied by a larger bow 
brought nearer the center if desired. 


A Case for a Nightdress. 
MRS. ELLA L. WELCH. 
a 
This article is generally seen on the foot of the 
bed in the guest chamber. It makes a handsome 
gift when accompanied with a dainty nightdress. 
The one seen here is made of white linen, folded 























A DECORATIVE NIGHTDRESS CASE. 
envelope fashion; the outlining is done in shades 
of blue and brown wash silks. It is bound with a 
strip of blue sateen. To make one a strip of linen 
eighteen by thirty-two inches is required. 


For the Winter Time. 
i 

This neat and jaunty cap, handmade and very 
warm, is suitable for young ladies, school girls 
or little children. It may be very easily made by 
any one used to plain knitting, there being but 
little counting to be done, for the knitted lining 
or foundation is shaped by a paper pattern which 
must first be cut to fit the head. For the model 
there were two pieces in the lining, a two-inch 
band around the head and a crown piece, shaped 
like a square, with two corners rounded off for the 
back side, and the opposite straight side plaited 
in full at the front; the lining may be shaped 











A CROCHETED CAP. 


by any chosen pattern, but, the knitting being 
elastic, it should always fit snugly and no seams 
should be allowed. Use zephyr or Germantown 
and two coarse steel knitting needles and copy 
the shape of the pattern in plain garter stitch, 
narrowing or widening wherever it is necessary 
to obtain the desired shape. Then, with split 
zephyr and a bone hook, work chain-loops all over 
the outside, just enough of them to look light and 
furry and cover the foundation, but not enough to 
make it look heavily loaded. There are ten loose 
chains in each loop, and they are caught to the 
foundation by one single stiteh—usually one in 
every fourth stitch of every third rib all over the 
lining. If the lining is not all in one piece, the 
parts may be sewed together before or after the 
loops are worked, as most convenient. Rosettes, 
bows or standing side-loops of ribbon in any 
becoming color, finish these caps stylishly. 





A Strong Sled for the Boys. 


No boy’s outfit is complete without a stout sled. 
Jumpers are now made in such numbers that they 
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“an be sold at comparatively low prices. When 
sash is not on hand, and the distance is too great 
to the nearest town, almost any boy, handy with 
tools, can make a good sled for himself. A good 
size is fourteen by twenty inches, with runners 














A HOME-MADE SLED. 

four inches high. The slope of the seat board is 
shown in the illustration, and it can be made of 
three-fourths inch pine or one-fourth inch hard 
wood. The runners should be made of inch or 
inch and a quarter pine, and well smoothed off on 
the bottom edge. Cleats are put underneath the 
seat board and let into the runners; if they pro- 
ject two inches on each side they will form handles. 
The sled is securely fastened together with screws 
instead of nails. If the lumber has been neatly 
planed off, and the sled well painted (except on 
the bottom edges of the runners) it will present a 
neat, tasty appearance, and give as much pleasure 
as one costing a couple of dollars at the store. 
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For Collars and Cuffs. 
i 

A convenient ease for holding cuffs and collars, 
is made of grey 
linen trimmed with 
red braid with an 
appropriate design 
outlined on it. To 
make one requires 
a strip of linen 
twenty-five inches 
long and eight and 
one-half inches 
wide. Bind this 
across one end, and 
outline the design 
with red cotton. 
Turn this end up 
seven and one-half 
inches to form the 
pocket and cut the 
other end pointed. 
Bind it all around 
with the braid, sew 
pieces of the same A CUFF RECEPTACLE, 
on the pointed end with which to tie it together 
when it is rolled. 








For Little Fingers. 
——~—->- 

This pretty pin case, like all other such eases, 
is made of two circles of strong cardboard over- 
handed together around the edges; but to this 
one is added a double fold of perfumed cotton 
between the circles, and on one side is worked, 
with coarse twisted silk, a large yellow daisy. 
The circle of cardboard—three inches across—is 
first covered with velvet of any dark rich shade, 
then each yellow petal is formed by four parallel 
stitches extending from a little ring, marked in 
the center, to a point three-eighths of aninch from 
the edge of the circle. There are thirteen of these 
petals, and they are worked through both velvet 
and cardboard, so that the long stitches may be 
tightly drawn. The center is worked with wine- 





A PIN CASE. 
brown silk over a little padding of the same. The 
effect of the daisy thus worked is rich and bright, 
and it will last as long as the case itself—which 
eannot be said of painted ornamentation, if the 
ease is carried about in the pocket. 

On the reverse side an embroidered name or 
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initial would be pretty, or the cover might be cut 
from figured satin or velvet so as to bring a gay 
little figure in the center. This is another little 
gift that a child could make. Such 
really much more useful than are many elaborate 
gifts; for who likes to be caught away from home 
without a supply of pins in ease of need? And 
who enjoys having one’s garments stuck full of 
the “little seratching necessities?” 


vases are 


=e 
A Simple Penwiper. 
-> 
A cireular piece of chamois skin, five inches in 
diameter, and one of corresponding size of kid or 





FOR THOSE WHO WRITE. 
soft leather can be turned into a pretty penwiper 
on short notice. The edges are fringed around by 
eutting them in fine slits, half an inch deep. The 
pieces are folded in half, then quarter, and a hole 
punched through the small end, with a ribbon tied 
through it to keep themin shape. The lines are 
done in gilt. This will be found a convenient pen- 
wiper to carry in a portfolio. 


oe 


A Double Bon-Bon Bag. 
JEWEL ALSTEAD. 
oe 

This dainty double bag for gift bon-bons is made 
of a piece of pale pink China silk dotted with 
spots of rose color and tied around between the 
two pockets with rose colored ribbon. To make 
one, take a piece of silk ten by fifteen inches, fold 
it lengthwise, stitch the ends and sides, leaving 
open about one third of the length at the middle 
of the side seam; turn in the edges of the opening 
for narrow, lightly run hems, and turn the bag. 
Slip inside, seam to seam, a similar bag made of 
white tissue paper, and fill each pocket, to the 








FOR BON-BONS. 

opening, with mixed bon-bons. Tie the ribbon as 
shown, knotting it an inch or more from the bag, 
so as to leave aloop by which to hangor handle it. 

Such bags are bright and attractive ornaments 
for atree, and they make very appropriate holiday 
or birthday gifts to offer friends of any age. If 
desired they may be made more elaborate by the 
addition of lace frills or painted or embroidered 
mottoes, but as represented they are very pretty, 
and any child who can sew can easily make them. 
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The Most Stylish Shoulder Wrap. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 
i 

This dainty and stylish shoulder wrap or mantle 
is made of a width of cream-white camel’s hair, 
and is considerably longer thanit is wide. Around 
the edge is an almost invisible, narrow hem, and 
just inside it is worked in chain-stiteh, with heavy 
embroidery silk, a row of shallow seallops, witha 
cluster of fan-spreading lines at the beginning of 
each one. The fluffy border is crocheted all around 
the mantle, working the wool—Shetland, floss, or 
split zephyr--directly into the scalloped outline 
for a heading, taking up only the outer thread of 
the chain-stiteh. This is a new way of adding a 
erocheted border, and is much prettier than the 
old method of sewing it on, or crocheting into the 
eloth. Any pattern of crocheted lace that is worked 
lengthwise may be used, but those that are fluffy 
and soft are prettiest. The beginning in all cases 
is the same, as follows: 

Select a hook just fine enough to work easily into 
the silk chain-stitched border; work a row of 
trebles, with two chain between each, all along 
the middle of a scallop; where it begins to curve 
use long trebles, and where the scallop joins the 
next one work an extra long treble, working into 
every third or fourth stiteh of the heading, as 
required, to keep the work smooth and even, and 
obtain a nearly straight crocheted edge; repeat all 
around the wrap and join; then change the hook 
for a coarser one, and crochet any chosen lace pat- 
tern. The model has a border of fluffy shells, each 
composed of long trebles, erocheted very loosely ; 
there are three rows of shells and a row of double 
crochet around the shells of the last row. A lovely 
effect might be produced by crocheting a line of 
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A CAMEL’S HAIR SHOULDER WRAP. 


silk along the edge of each row of shells. Then. 
too, the chain-stiteh heading, which is upon the 
wrap, might be more elaborate, or the wrap might 
be dotted over with little silk-worked figures. 

The design would develop prettily also in black 
or faney colors. There is no season of the year 
when these wraps are not useful, and no other 
method of making handsome ones so speedily. 


.-———— = 


Ideas for Christmas Gifts. 
HARRIETTE P. RICHARDSON. 
—_ 

A square silk handkerchief of old pink makes a 
lovely bit of drapery or a table cover; have the 
figure or pattern of the handkerchief heavily out- 
lined in black silk, and sew wide black French 
lace around it, with a bit of old pink embroidery- 
silk run through the pattern. A white silk hand- 
kerchief (a gentleman’s muffler is best) has the 
pattern outlined in Japanese gold thread applied 
with couching stiteh. White lace that has previ- 
ously been gilded is used with this; the lace is 
pinned on a drawing-board and the gilt lightly 
applied to alittle of the lace at a time, and the 
effect is very pretty. Homemade laces can be 
used for this, the crotcheted antique looking very 
well indeed. 

Cover the pretty wooden rings now used for 
towel racks with plush, or wind with two or three 
bright-colored ribbons, and insert half a dozen or 
more small brass hooks at equal distances. Sus- 
pend the ring with a long loop of ribbon from a 
large brass hook, and this makes a new and 
pretty ornament to hold button-fasteners, keys, 
and other trifles. 

For your Christmas cards, get a long, thin piece 





long as you wish (four or five anyway), gild this 
the entire length and insert the little screw head 
nails; have a hole bored in one end of the board 
to slip over a good-sized picture nail, and hang this 
beside folding doors or in a corner to fasten 
Christmas cards on. It is a pretty way to keep 
recent cards about until the holidays are past, and 
the whole thing can easily be removed when the 
room is swept. 

Veil cases of bolting-cloth are 
birds and butterflies to imitate 
signs, and are very delicate and pretty. They 
should have several inner leaves to prevent 
the veils adhering to each other, the leaves being 
made of bolting-cloth like the outside, but not 
lined as that is with some soft tint, the receiver's 
favorite color if possible. These are much newer 
and prettier than the veil cases shown last year. 
A complete set of veil, glove, and mouchoir cases 
would be an inexpensive and handsome gift for any 
one to give or to receive. : 
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Paths and Roads Through the Snow. 
D. WEBB. 

=_ 

A snow-shovel that any one at all used to tools 
ought to be able to make is shown in the cut. The 
blade is of whitewood, with a beveled headpiece 
firmly screwed to it, and the 
serews ¢Clinched or headed 
if they pass completely 
through the wood. An old 
shovel-handle is fitted tc 
the headpiece with staples 
and screws, as shown, while 
the other end remains with- 
out change if a short handle 
has been used. If only a 
long one is at hand cut off 
at the right length and split 
it down for eight or ten 
inches with a saw, and 
insert a erosspiece. The 
edge of the blade may be 
covered with a strip of zine 
if desired. The writer 
recently saw an enormous wooden roller, some 
seven or more feet in circumference, the ends of 
plank, and the rolling surface coveréd with nar- 
row strips of plank, Which is used successfully on 
the New England roads, where it was seen, in 
packing down the light snow that falls into a hard 
roadbed, for the benefit of the sleighing. 





A SNOW-SHOVEL. 





A Platform for Plants. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 
be 

Various are the contrivances for housing plants 
through the winter in country houses. Some peo- 
ple do not like their windows darkened, and it is 
often a matter of much anxiety how and where the 
house plants can be kept. Where the windows 
are small a shelf on a level with the window-sill is 
the most convenient, although, however faithfully 
a coal fire may be kept burning through the night, 
there are always a few nights during the winter 
when the tempera- 
ture drops so low 
that there is danger 
of Jack Frost taking 
a nip at the choicest 
varieties unless they 
are moved out into 
the center of the 
room. Stiff brown 
wrap pin g- paper 
slippped between the 
plants and window is 
usually sufficient pro- 
tection, but a flower- ip 
lover often moves the ra 
plants rather than 
run any risk. Where 
the windows are 
large, reaching from = 
floor to ceiling. 
accommodating a MOVABLE PLANT PLATFORM. 
number of plants, this moving is quite a task. 

Having such a window, we tried all kinds of 
plant-stands of the stepladder style, with shelves 
on one side and shelves on both sides, with casters 
on the four legs, convenient to be rolled away 
from the window cold nights, but none of them 
In the case of those having 




































































gave satisfaction. 


of wood about three inches wide, andas many feet | shelves, on one side, only, the plants naturally all 
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turned toward the light, so only the back side of 
the plants, pots, and steps were visible from the 
interior of the room; and there is not much 
pleasure to be derived from the blossoms, if one 
has to go out of doors on a cold winter day to 
eatch a glimpse of them. The plant-stands with 
shelves or steps on all sides were not more satis- 
factory as the plants on the back side did not do 
well. 

Suecess is sure to crown perseverance, and at 
jast our home carpenter constructed a platform 
which is just the thing. He took three cross 
pieces of rafter timber and nailed smooth boards 
across them, making a strong platform the width 
of the window, which extends out into the room 
about four feet. When the casters were screwed 
into each of the four corners it was just the height 
of the window-sill, about and a half from 
the floor. The flowers do not darken the window, 
while they all get a share the sun. Many 
flowers of the calla variety grow better when the 
sun does not shine on the pots, and these do best 
at the back side of the platform. One can enjoy 
the blossoms from the interior of the room; and, 
looking down upon the mass of foliage and 
blossoms, it is like a flower-garden in the room, 
which can be easily rolled away from the window 
on frosty nights. The platform can be carpeted 
with floor oilcloth, which has seen previous ser- 
vice. When covered with plant-pots it does not 
matter if the colors are worn off a little, while a 
strip of thin table oileloth makes a pretty valance 
around the edge which, contrasting with the car- 
pet, may be even ornamental. 
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Fashions for the Little People. 
aie 

The prominence accorded to black in all adult 
styles is shown, also, in those for young folks, and 
we have all been familiar the past summer with 
the sight of little girls clad in slips of the somber 
hue over the brightest of bright guimpes—glowing 
searlet, vivid orange, sky blue, or the yellow of 
the canary; and this same ecaprice will remain 
popular throughout the winter, while for festal 
wear the colors will often be reversed, slips of 
gay net appearing over black guimpes, while a 
black ribbon, coming under the arms, defines the 
“baby” waist and is tied high in front; and black 
butterfly bows daintily adorn the shoulders. 
Indeed, on all oceasions, small maidens past the 
age of babyhood wear colored guimpes in prefer- 
ence to those of white, and inexpensive ones for 
daily use are made of the cotton Cheviot known 
as Oxford cloth, which comes in exquisite shades 
of pink and blue, and also in stripes. A ruffle of 
pure white embroidery, however, always edges 
the neck and sleeves. 

The school-girl’s study and play gowns are usu- 
ally of plaid, or crossbarred wool, serge, or tweed, 
made with a high, round waist fastened in the 
back. The front is slightly full, being gathered at 
the throat and waist-line, and trimmed with bands 
of narrow velvet ribbon and gilt buttons. Two 
bows of the same ribbon decorate the mutton-leg 
sleeve and a standing velvet collar is relieved by 
a wee ruffle of lace. Skirts are rather shorter 
than they have been, and quite full, requiring 
from three to three and a half yards of material. 
Should the immature lassie be slim and narrow- 
chested, gathered bretelles of the dress fabric, 
broadening over the shoulders, will “be found 
becoming. Handsome little walking suits of 
cloth, camel’s-hair, or Bedford cord are fashioned 
to fasten invisibly, with tiny plaits at the back 
and front, or else with a chic little coat opening 
over a puffed vest of silk or wool, and falling in 
four tabs below the waist. Straps and buckles 
form stylish decorations for these dresses, and 
inch-wide borderings of fur are used as‘trimming. 

Older damsels, who have entered their teens, 
favor tweeds and serges for school, and rough, 
fleeey wools, or smooth-faced ladies’ cloth for 
best, in the leading green, cadet blue, dull red, 
brown, and deep violet shades. They wear the 
bell skirt, the same as their elders, just touching 
or covering their shoe-tops; while the striking 
feature of the bodice may be either jacket fronts 
over a shirt waist, a velvet yoke, suspender-like 
bretelles, or a corselet and guimpe. The favored 
garnitures are fur, velvet, black gimp, passemen- 
terie, and satin ribbon drawn through slits slashed 
in the dress fabrie, as is preferred. Sashes, too, 
are worn on some frocks, but leather belts or nar- 
Tow waist ribbons are better liked by most girls 
overten. Outside wrappings designed for our lit- 
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tle women are long cloaks in coat shape with any 
fanciful garniture; while young misses choose the 
half-long pelisses for dressy occasions, and reefer 
jackets for ordinary wear. 

Felt sailors are as pretty as anything to cover 
the sunny, childish curls and braids, and one with 
a brown brim and crown of cream-colored beaver 
is lovely, the only trimming being a broad band of 
russet velvet. Very large, soft, low-crowned felts 
are, also, much worn, profusely laden with bows, 
long-drawn-out loops and rosettes of ribbon; 
while some little ones seem fairly borne down by 
the number of ostrich tips the milliner has massed 
upon their tiny heads. The maiden of fourteen 
or sixteen revels, however, in the comfortable 
Alpine hats and smart English turbans adorned 
with stiff wings, which suit so well a fresh, 
young face. 

Have you seen the wee tots in what are termed 
“grandmother gowns?” They are the successor 
of the Mother Hubbard and, I dare say, will be 
admired by esthetic mammas more than.by the 
small wearers themselves. Very quaint and pic- 
turesque, though, does sweet little Half-a-Decade 
look in her soft, dark wool frock with high, tucked 
bodice, velvet plastron and puffy sleeves. The 
long, full skirt comes quite to her ankles and a 
velvet reticule is suspended from her belt. When 
she takes her walks abroad, her flower face is 
hidden ina big bonnet and her long, short-waisted 
cloak has three capes each bordered with a nar- 
row edging of fur. She is the stylish child of the 
“end of the century”; but not half so free and 





A QUAINT FRAME. 
comfortable as her little neighbor in a half-long 
frock of blue flannel over which she wears, in the 
house, one of the new aprons of white butcher’s 
linen made with high neck and long, full sleeves. 
This cover-all garment has three box plaits in the 
back, a turned over collar and cuffs, and is orna- 
mented with drawn-work and feather stitching. 

Infant’s clothing varies so little, that it would 
be but a repetition to note it every six months. 
The most serviceable suit for a small boy consists 
of short knickerbockers and a long, belted work- 
man’s blouse, a design that may be extremely 
plain or made very dressy with trimming of black 
velvet ribbon and velvet buttons. 





n Odd Rope Frame. 
F. P. SCRIBBLER. 
—=_ 

Doubtless every one knows how to cover a 
photograph, large or small, or a picture of any 
kind, with suitable glass, with heavy pasteboard 
at the back of the picture, and bind them all 
together with a narrow, smoothly pasted frame of 
paper or cloth. That is all it is necessary to do to 
prepare a picture, photograph or mirror for a rope 
frame like the one herewith represented, only 
the pasteboard back-piece must project an inch 
anda half beyond the glass all around (or more 
for a large frame) and, after being bound with 
strong paper or cloth as usual, the corners are 
rounded off and a strip of three and a half inch 
ribbon is folded over the edge all around, drawn 
as closely as possible, and the ends fastened near 
one corner at the top; at the rounded cortiers the 
edges, front and back, are laid in little plaits or 
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gathers and tacked to fit tightly around—if 
properly done it cannot be loosened or disarranged. 
Over the ribbon-frame is tacked the four-strand 
braid of small rope, as shown, the untwisted ends 
of which cross at the top, when they are tied 
together with a bow of narrow ribbon; the braid 
is secured by invisible stitches taken straight 
through the ribbon and pasteboard. As repre- 
sented the ribbon beneath the braid is deep yellow 
while the bow matches the color of the rope, but 
a yellow bow would be as pretty. Such frames 
are pretty in chambers or bedrooms where matting 
sarpets, screens, etc., are used; the ribbon might 
then match the prevailing color in the furnishings 
of the room. 





Good Things for Holiday Times. 


Epicures have decided that the turkey as well as 
the Chinaman must go. It has not been religiously 
kept for Christmas and Sundays and familiarity 
has bred contempt. Thomas J. Murray, the cele- 
brated gastronomer complains that it is as common 
in restaurants as oatmeal. He might have added 
that both are commonly so badly cooked that it is 
no wonder they have fallen in our estimation. 
German lovers of good eating have substituted the 
goose, the cooking of which the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST last year discoursed upon. The wild 
turkey, which many of our readers can shoot upon 
their own broad acres is acknowledged to be far 
finer flavored than his civilized cousin. It is not 
always so fat, however, and you must allow a 
generous quantity of butter for the basting. A 
rich forcemeat, into which some minced salt pork 
is introduced will not be amiss. For the rest, 
cook and serve him exactly as you would a native 
of the barnyard. 

Partridges.—_If you can procure partridges, 
ruffed grouse, quail or widgeon, which latter, 
when it has fed upon wild celery, becomes almost 
equal to canvas-back, you can afford to let the 
turkey you had destined for your table go to 
market. There is nothing so easily cooked as a 
partridge. There is no dressing to be made. You 
require only the hottest of ovens and the ability 
to lard the breast with strips of fat pork, which is 
more easily done if it be first exposed for a few 
moments to a brisk fire to stiffen. Then bake 
twenty-five minutes, or if you do not pride your- 
self upon your epicureanism, you can give it ten 
minutes more. Garnish the dish with neat squares 
of toast and little mounds of water cress and serve 
a brown sauce made by thickening the gravy in 
the pan, or a celery or tread sauce. Celery and 
currant jelly must, of course, grace the table. 


Bread Sauce.—This is an old English sauce and 
you can make it as mean and insipid a thing as 
there is to be found, or you can make it a delight 
to the eye and the palate. Presuming that you 
want the latter, you will simmer a pint of milk 
with a minced white onion until the latter is 
tender; stir in stale white bread crumbs enough to 
make it thick; season with salt, white and red 
pepper, and do not leave it flat for fear of over 
seasoning; lastly add a teaspoonful of butter. 
At the same time have some butter hissing hot 
in a pan and fry a half pint of crumbs to a delicate 
brown. Pass a spoonful of these withsome of the 
white sauce to each guest. 

Sweet Potatoes.—On a Tennessee table, I am told 
by one of Tennessee’s daughters, a descendant of 
James K. Polk, you would find the following dish: 
Boil some sweet potatoes, pare them and cut in 
shapes like the carpels of an orange; lay them in 
a dish, drop bits of butter over them with a liberal 
hand, sprinkle with brown sugar and cinnamon; 
dredge a little flower over, add a few spoonfuls 
of hot water and bake brown in a quick oven. 
They are simply delicious. 

Potatoes 4 la Custard.—Try this and you will not 
want to substitute the old fashioned mashed 
potatoes, at least for a Christmas dinner. Peel 
and boil half a dozen good sized potatoes; drain 
very dry, then mash and whip with a fork until 
smooth, adding salt, black pepper, and butter the 
size of an egg. Press through a colander or one of 
the little potato sieves into the dish in which they 
are to be served, which must also be one that can 
stand the heat of the oven. They will fall into 
little bits as light as snowflakes. Smooth the top 
very lightly and pour over an egg beaten with a 
gill of milk. Bake for fifteen minutes when it 
will resemble a golden brown custard. Fold a 
napkin and pin around the dish when it goes to 


the table. 
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The Guild of Honor. 


TO STIMULATE AND REWARD THE BEST 
EFFORTS OF OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A PLAN 


—— 

Honorable achievements at home, or in the 
school, or on the farm, are far more common 
among the young people in families where this 
magazine is read than most of us realize. Now, we 
propose to bring out and stimulate such action on 
the part of our young readers in every quarter of 
the globe. We, therefore, inaugurate the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST Guild of Honor, member- 
ship being open to all persons under twenty years 
of age in families where this magazine is sub- 
seribed for. The names of all who are accepted as 
members will be printed in our Guild of Honor 
eolumn with their number. 

Every member thereby pledges himself (or her- 
self) todo his level best in everything he under- 
takes oris asked to do, and should induce others 
to do the same. To this end, the praiseworthy 
achievements of any young person will be placed 
on record by the Guild of Honor. Any deed or 
action that is worthy of note, oran example that our 
youth would do well to emulate, should be reported 
to us by some one other than the doer. No matter 
how humble the deed or the doer, tell it for the 
benefit of the members of the Guild who are striv- 
ing for promotion. 

The idea is not to develop a class of selfish ego- 
tists to extol their own virtues, but to stimulate 
every young person, however humble his walk in 
life may be, to his or her best endeavors. We 
want toimpress on the rising generation the true 
dignity and honor there is in doing one’s level 
best. Heroes are found not alone on the pages of 
history, or in stories of days gone by. We believe 
that thousands of young people, in this and other 
lands whose names are unknown to the great 
bustling world deserve to be enrolled among 
those whose example is worthy of imitation. It is 
the noble army of unknown and faithful workers 
that we want to recognize and stimulate to still 
grander efforts. Every person, however exalted 
his position, likes a little praise now and then, 
and we desire to give the boy working on the 
farm and the girl assisting her mother in the 
household, the real credit they deserve for faith- 
ful performance, or for work and deeds that oth- 
ers might profit by. 

WORK FOR THE GUILD. 

Special work will be outlined for the Guild, and 
members will be expected to help carry out such 
work to the best of their ability. 

First, let us all think this matter over carefully 
and see in what way the Guild can work to the 
best advantage. All are invited to give their 
views on this subject, but the plans, as finally 
approved by each family circle, should be sent in 
by one who is eligible to membership and who 
applies fora membership certificate at the same 
time. 

A prize of a library to the value of Fifty Dollars 
—selected from the Orange Judd Co.’s catalogue 
of 600 standard works—will be awarded for the 
suggestions that best commend themselves to our 
judgment for making the Guild a great power 
for good. That is, the writer of the best sugges- 
tion will be entitled to select $25 worth of books, 
the second may have $15 worth, and the third plan 
in quality $10 worth of books. 

HOW TO JOIN THE GUILD. 


The members of every family, in which the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is subscribed for, are 
eligible to membership in the Guild provided, 
only, that they are under twenty-one years of age. 
It is only necessary for such to write the follow- 
ing letter: 

Guild of Honor Editor, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 
Lafayette Place, New York. 

Dear Sir: I hereby apply for membership in the Guild 
of Honor, and inclose ten cents for certificate of member- 
ship. Iam.......years of age and a member in the family 
whose subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (it 
comes a@Gressed tO... . 0... 5 00 c2cee 
» --..astomce) is paid bo... .... .. 020. : 
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according to the label on the magazine. If my application 
is granted and my name printed in the membership list of 
the Guild of Honor, I pledge myself to do my level best in 
the work of the Guild as well as in my regular work and 
daily duties. I will report the doings of others that seem 
to be worthy of being laid before the Guild as candidates 
for promotion, and secure as many new members as possi- 
ble. The special work that may be proposed in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for the Guild will be at- 
tended to so far as lies in my power, and I shall strive to 
prove myself worthy of the Diploma of Great Achieve- 
ment. Earnestly yours, 
eee ee Postoffice...... 
DMD cach oak secleaess POUEse§ Sassr5 
PROMOTION IN THE GUILD. 

Those whose daily life, or deeds, or efforts in the 
work proposed merit the distinction, will be pro- 
moted to a higher rank in the Guild, and properly 
recognized by their official titles in our columns. 
The highest distinction will be the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Diploma of Great Achievement. 
The membership certificates will be nicely printed, 
and the commissions of promotion attractively 
prepared, so that both may be treasured souvenirs. 
But the grand and rare * Diploma of Great Achieve- 
ment ” will be handsomely lithographed on vel- 
lum or other appropriate material, and will be 
presented with due formality, at a public gather- 
ing, in honor of the hero. The Diploma will be 
inscribed with the name of the winner anda record 
of the achievement for which it is conferred. It 
will be worthy of a handsome frame, and will 
form a souvenir that may be justly treasured by 
future generations as well as by the winner. 


THE DETAILS OF THE ORGANIZATION 

are intentionally omitted, because we wish the 
assistance of our young friends everywhere in 
completing the association. We give a few hints, 
however, that all interested may consider in con- 
nection with their own ideas. For instance, what 
would be the best way of arranging the promo- 
tions and offices? As for the work of the Guild, 
how would it do to offer a Diploma for the best, 
and promotion for others who deserved it for such 
objects as these: 

For the best results, one year hence, gained by 
the use or investment of $1 that the member shall 
sarn, in January or February, by getting sub- 
seribers for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

For the vegetable garden of a certain size that 
pays the best, for boys; and a flower garden for 
girls. 

For proficiency in studies at school, excellence 
in declamation, composition, ete. 

For duty well done in the face of discourage- 
ment, poverty, or great labor. 

For efficient and dutiful help to one’s parents. 

For effort in establishing district libraries, clubs, 
lyceums, and the like. These are but a few among 
thousands of ideas that our readers can think of 
and mature for making the Guild a mighty incen- 
tive to our young readers. All are invited to 
join at once, and we hope to receive many sugges- 
tions before the 1st of January. 


Curious Things About Ants. 
MRS. A. E. MASKELL. 
oe 

Down in the bottom of my garden last summer 
was a colony of ants which I carefully watched 
with the aid of a microscope, and it was surprising 
to observe the varieties of their pursuits. I have 
not only seen for myself all that I have read about 
them, but much more. The workers or neuters 
not only have their tasks of housekeeping, nurs- 
ing the children, serving up dainty meals for 
their queens, going on expeditions for food, fight- 
ing fearful battles and returning with numbers of 
prisoners which they turn into slaves, but they 
have their times and places of amusements. I 
believe it is admitted by all entomologists that 
ants have power of speech, or means of commu- 
nicating their ideas to one another, and if they 
can talk, why cannot they make musie as well, 
not loud enough to reach the human ear, but per- 
feetly distinguishable among themselves ? There 
are about as many races of ants as of human 
beings and differing like them in color—the white, 
black, red, brown and yellow. The white ants or 
termites inhabit very warm countries, but differ 
somewhat in structure from our ants. They are so 
similar in habits, however, as to have acquired 
the name. Their hills, or houses, are conical in 
shape, extending some distance above the ground 
and are hard as stone. The stone is manufactured 
by the termites from earth so thoroughly mixed 
with secretions from their own bodies as to be 
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readily hardened by the sun. An interesting and 
very beautiful ant in our country is the cow-killer 
ant, so called because of its formidable Sting, 
which was once supposed to be long enough and 
poisonous enough to sting cattle to death. ‘These 
ants are nearly as large as wasps. They wear 
garments of satiny black, striped horizontally 
with bars of brightest scarlet. Though I have 
often captured solitary ones, I have never run 
into one of their communities. A lady told me, 
however, that she had seen their hills or houses 
almost as large as bushel baskets. You can find 
them in almost any woods, but look out for their 
stings. 
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The Dwarfs’ Christmas Tree. 


S. A. CARR. 
~<_— 

Such a poor, tiny bit of a cottage as it was, 
nestling on the edge of a great, lonely pine forest, 
far up in the cold, North country; and such a 
simple, little peasant family that lived and moved 
and had its very humble being beneath the modest 
thatehed roof! Clean and shining as a new 
penny, however, was the wee Seandinavian home 
on the day before Christmas, and bright and spot- 
less every window, table, and floor, in their festal 
array of snowy curtains, immaculate white cloths 
and scattered sprigs of jumper; while something 
of the Yuletide joy was reflected in the faces of 
rosy-cheeked Torkel and blue eyed Kirstin, and 
even in the rugged features of their hard working 
mother, good Ingeborg Svensen, as she “ toed-off ” 
a grey woolen stocking, at the same time rocking 
the cradle, suspended by a spiral spring from the 
ceiling, and softly crooning to Baby Lota: 

‘A magpie sat on the frosty shed, 
Shrieking in spiteful glee; 

‘If baby’s not good to-day,’ it said 
‘She shall taste of the birchen-tree!’” 

“Truly, then, I hope that no birchen rods will 
Knecht Rupert pop into our shoes!” exclaimed 
Kirstin, straightening her gay scarlet bodice before 
the glass and beginning to braid her long, flaxen 
hair. 

“Tf, indeed, he comes at all,” sighed Torkel; “he 
seems to care but little for poor barns (children), 
while so far is this house from the highway, he 
would likely be lost in the fir wood.” 

“ And gobbled up by the grim werwolf Poverty, 
which is creeping closer and closer to our door,” 
thought the mother, sadly, as she dashed aside a 
tear. But she did not say this aloud, only called 
cheerfully, “Away with such somber talk on the 
glad Yule eve, my sweethearts, and be off with 
you to see the merry-making in thetown! Thou, 
Torkel, must drag thy sister on the kalke and earry 
this half dozen pairs of strong hose to Herr 
Bjornstjerna to trade for oatmeal and dried cod; 
while here are a few stivers with which to buy 
the Yule candles. Those will we have, if nothing 
more, and, when the Yule log is lighted on the 
hearthstone, then will I repeat to you your 
favorite tale of the Little Gold Shoe.” 

‘And also that of the Enchanted Toad ?” 
story-loving Torkel. 

« And of the Girl Clad in a Mouse Skin ?” 
Kirstin. 

“ Ay, ay, every one of them,” laughed Ingeborg, 
pleased to be able to make some Christmas joy for 
her dear ones, and, as pretty Kirstin rode down the 
woodland path, on the small homemade sledge, 
drawn by Torkel and escorted by Garm, the faith- 
ful old dog, that was their constant friend and 
playfellow, she could still hear her brave mother’s 
cheery voice chanting Lota’s lullaby: 

“Oh, naughty magpie,” baby replied, 
“Pray sing not so of me, 

For I have been good and have not cried, 
So need not the birchen-tree. 

“How much darker it is under the trees,’’ 
remarked Torkel, as they entered the green pine 
forest and struck into a “short cut” toward the 
town. “But hist! Is not that a Gertrude bird?” 

A low, monotonous tap, tap, tapping sounded 
close at hand. “Yes, there she is in yonder hem- 
lock,” exclaimed Kirstin, pointing to a courageous 
woodpecker which had ventured out even in the 
chill December weather. “Poor brown birdie! 
She was once a woman, but was turned into a 
little fowl and foreed to ‘seek her food between 
the wood and the bark,’ because she was selfish, 
and refused the Lord Christ and his apostles one 
of the loaves of bread she was making, when they 
asked it of her. See, how the wee scarlet head 
bobs, bobs! It reminds me of the red capped 
Trolls.” Kirstin spoke quite seriously, for she, 
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like all Norse girls, had been brought up on super- 
stitions and legends and believed them implicitly. 

* Hush!” chided her brother, ‘‘speak not so loud, 
for some of the nysser may be hiding in the forest 
on the lookout for the Yule offerings of which 
they are so fond.” 

“And what may they be, Torkel? 

‘Why, cakes and ale, to be sure! Hast thou not 
often heard the mother tell how her father always 
left food on the doorstep for the Christmas drawfs 
and what good luck it ever brought to the house?” 

“Ach, then, I wish we might do the same! For, 
too oft is our mother full of sadness, especially 
since the young master disappeared and the kind 
lady at the Manor-House mourned her head as 
white as these snowdrifts. ‘My heart and the 
heart of ‘ny foster-sister, Ingeborg, beat as one,’ 
Frue Brinkman often says, but to her troubles the 
good mother will not add, by telling her how few 
rix-dollars remain in our strong box, though long 
and hard the winter promises to be.” 

“Only too well do I know that!” cried Torkel, 
“and much I wish I were fifteen, that I might be 
confirmed, get my lbetyg* and go out to service. 
But vou will see; next year will be different.” 

Now, however, the highway was reached and the 
peaked roofs of the small provincial town loomed 
near by; so the young folks soon forgot everything 
but the holiday decorations and festal signs on all 
sides, doorways covered with juniper and mistle- 
with waxen lights and 
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LOST IN THE SNOW. 
figures of St. Nicholas or his almoner, Knecht 
Rupert, in flowing robe and flaxen wig, beaming 
benignly upon the Yuletide revellers. 


*Certificate of character. 
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Very grand, no doubt, will Herr Bjornstjerna’s 
shop look!” said Torkel, and they hurried on to 
the store of the genial merchant, who gave them a 
hearty welcome as well as good measure, praised 





KIRSTIN’S RIDE. 
the nice knit hose, and sold them the very biggest 
and brightest of eandles for their six stivers. 

“ And now,” he cried, when all the business had 
been concluded, “into the back room you must 
step for a taste of Christmas cheer and mug of 
coffee; and to see the fine ‘ Yule-Kuse’ the good 
wife and I have made for the little ones; for in the 
country was I born and bred, and still like the 
dear old country ways.” 

So Torkel and Kirstin, nothing loth, were ushered 
into the generous shopkeeper’s white-draped, 
evergreen-scented parlor and boisterously greeted 
by little Margret and Olaf. 

“It’s Yule, now!” they shouted, dragging their 







guests to the table where, sure enough, stood the 
mysterious Yule-Kuse, fashioned of dough, in the 
form of a ferocious looking goat, with black bead 
eyes and long bristling horns. 
















THE DANCE OF THE ELVES. 

‘He will not butt,” exclaimed small, wise Olaf, 
“and until Twelfth Night may we look at him; 
but, then, into the wooden chest must he go to 
sleep until the spring, when to bits will he be 
chopped and given to the creatures to eat. To 
the horses and to the pretty cow, May Rose; it 
helps to make them strong.” 

Torkel and Kirstin were delighted. Not only 
with the funny flour and water beast, but with 
the yellow paper stars and flowers that decked 
the candles, the sweet sponge cake covered with 
spun sugar, and the hot, smoking coffee, so refresh- 
ing after their long walk. Indeed, so fascinating 
was it all, that they lingered longer than they 
intended in the pleasant room behind the shop, 
so the shadows were falling and night bringing 
out her stars, when [they, at length, turned their 
faces homeward, laden not only with the house- 
hold stores but with a package of Yule cakes and 
a bottle of new ale, “ with which to make merry,” 
said jovial Herr Bjornstjerna. 

“We shall have a dear, happy Yule eve, after 
all,” cried Kirstin, and their tongues ran gaily 
until they again entered the forest and had to 
concentrate all their attention upon finding the 
path, so familiar, but now partially concealed by 
the deep drifted snow which had lately fallen and 
covered meny a dangerous hollow. Torkel, how- 
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ever, lighted a lantern he had brought with him 
and, as Garm trotted ahead, they at length 
reached the opening near their home and paused 
to rest. 

How still, and clear, and cold it was! 
Christmas gloaming and, as Kirstin’s eyes wan- 
dered over the white landscape and up to the 
darkening sky, they fell upon such a small but 
a novel 


An ideal 


perfeetly symmetrical evergreen, that 
idea was at onee suggested to her fanciful little 
brain, in whieh religion and superstition were 
most euriously jumbled up. 

brother,” she exclaimed, 
eunning little fir stands yonder! It looks as though 
intended for a dwarf’s Christmas tree. Think vou 
it is here the tiny Red-Caps will come to hold their 


‘See “what a dear, 


holiday revels to-night?” 
> replied Torkel absently, for 


‘It may be so,’ 
the Christmas porridge his 


he was thinking of 


mother had promised to have ready on their 
return. 

“Oh, then, Torkel,” cried the little maid excit- 
edly, “let us dress the bush for them! These 


tapers will burn as brightly as within, and the fine 
eakes and new ale are gifts worthy the Elfin 


Queen, herself.’’ 
tooth’”’ 


But Torkel’s well developed ‘sweet 
demurred. ‘Little goosey,”’ he said, “would you 


so waste the good Herr Bjornstjerna’s bounty? 
Have wesomany dainties that we should throw 
these away, even to the fairy folk?” 

* But at Yule, Torkel! This is all we have to give 
and who knows what good fortune it may bring! 
While, see, you shall keep half the cakes and only 
my share will I put on the tree.” 

“No, No!” That Torkel would not allow. He 
was a good-natured, generous lad, on the whole, 
and, though he thought it foolish and grumbled 
somewhat, finally allowed his credulous sister to 
have her way and, with a piece of string from his 
pocket, fastened the lantern and the gay red, 
blue, and yellow tapers on the little fir. Then, 
from the branches, Kirstin hung the tempting 
frosted cakes, while, in the snow beneath, was 
deposited the bottle of new ale, without which 
beverage Seandinavians think they cannot truly 
keep the days of Yule. 

* Just before we sleep, thou must come out and 
light it up,’’ she said, and then they hastened on to 
the isolated little cot, where they met their 
mother, warmly wrapped in wadded hood and 
cloak, standing in the doorway. 

* Ach, here you are at last!’’she exclaimed, “and 
that is well; for old Bridgitta, from the Manor 
house, has been to summon me at once to our 
graciouslady. Poor Frue Brinkman! The Yuletide 
brings so many memories of her lost son that she 
does naught but weep and weep; but her heart 
still turns to her foster sister and she wishes me 
to stay with her the night that, together, we may 
drive to the Christmas service, at four o’clock in 
the morning.” 

“To the Feast of Lights?” asked Kirstin, ‘* where 
hundreds and hundreds of candles blaze in the 
big church?” 

“Yes, sweetheart, so you and Torkel and Garm 
must keep house and take great care of the 
little Lota.” 

“That will we do, mother, as you would your- 
self; and, wasting no more time, Ingeborg 
hurried off to the mansion over the hill where, in 
solitary state, lived the chief lady of that rural 
distriet, who cared so little for her fertile acres 
because she feared that her only child ** was not.” 

So it was not such a hilarious Christmas Eve, 
afterall, forthe young peasants, without the bright, 
hearty mother to tell them the wonderful stories 
and legends they so loved, or the good cheer pro- 
vided by Herr Bjornstjerna; but Lota was as 
sweet and amiable as any little white lambkin in 
Frue Brinkman’s fold, the Yule block blazed 
merrily on the hearth and the ryemeal ‘grod” 
was nourishing, if not so delicious as wheaten rolls 
and delicate confections. 

At an early hour, however, they dragged in the 
large sheaves of yellow straw, upon which young 
Swedes always think they must sleep on Christ- 
mas Eve, and then Torkel, quaking in his wooden 
shoes for fear he might meet the ‘“ Wild Hunts- 
men,” supposed to ride on this night of nights, 
stole out to light the tapers on the dwarfs’ Yule 
tree, while, to keep up his spirits, Kirstin stood at 
the door and gaily sang: 

* Brother, kindle thy bright light, 
For here below ’tis dark as night, 
Gloomy may be on earth thy way, 


» 


sut light and good shall make it day! 





| It was intensely dark, clouds having obscured 


the stars of early evening, but there was no wind 
and, by contrast, the Christmas candles shown out 
the more brilliantly through the still, frosty air. 

“Good will it be for the birds if not for the 
Trolls,” thought Torkel, but, boy-like, he could 
not resist taking one bite from a particularly 
tempting looking cake. 

The Yule log had burned low when he returned, 
while Garm seemed loth to enter the house, 
pausing oceasionally to sniff the air and utter a 
mournful whine. But, as all Swedish Christians 
know, animals are apt to be uneasy on the night 
of Christ’s nativity, and the boy paid no heed, only 
foreed the dog within and tumbled drowsily upon 
the sweet straw. where he was soon fast asleep, 
with a handkerchief spread beneath his head. 

Then it was, however, that a wonderful thing 
happened to Kirstin. She was lying on her sheaf, 
watching the fantastic play of the firelight on the 
the side of the house 
found she could see 
The dear, mysterious 


wall, when, all at once, 
seemed to open and she 
directly into the forest. 
forest, that was her constant wonder and delight! 
She beheld the little Yule tree sending forth its 
twinkling taper beams into the night, could 
discern the dangling cakes and the beacon lantern 
hung aloft, and she heard — what? Surely there 
was the patter of tiny hoofs, the chime of silvery 
bells, the shout of the wee, happy voices, and then 
they appeared,—the red-capped Christmas dwarfs, 
mounted on bats and mice and waving sprigs of 
the mystie white-berried mistletoe. 

Round and round the glittering bush they 
whirled, each merry Troll and his little Elf wife, 
led by a veritable sprite of a queen, with a diamond 
crown on her diminutive head and a whistle in her 
morsel of a hand. 

Then, as her tairy Highness blew a musical 
blast, they came to a pause, quaffed a wassail of 
ale from acorn cups and tasted the sugar cakes, 
while, “A happy, happy Yule, to the kind little 
mortals who remembered the Christmas Dwarfs !”’ 
came floating to Kirstin’s eager, listening ears. 

What a glad, gleeful company it was! But, sud- 
denly, a strange, unwonted sound proceeded from 
the forest and, piping “to the rescue! to the 
rescue!”? away dashed the frisky fays in the same 
mad, headlong manner they had come, while a 
great darkness descended upon the scene and the 
little maiden knew no more. 





“Alas! alas! I can go no further” groans a 
weary, famished and half frozen traveler, as he 
sinks exhausted on the snow, and he deems it not 
unmanly to drop a few salt, sealding tears upon 
the head of the gallant steed that has carried him 
so many a long and tedious mile, but which now 
lies prostrate with a broken leg, caused by 
tumbling into a hidden pit-fall in the midst of the 
dense pine wood. 

“ Poor, faithful Baldur! ’Tis a strange and sorry 
fate that has brought us through so many dangers 
only to perish here, in the old familiar forest and 
almost within sight of home!” 

The injured beast moans piteously, and the 
sound strikes like an arrow through his master’s 
heart. He staggers to his feet. ‘At least we will 
not die within hearing of each other’s cries,” he 
thinks and so, slowly and painfully, gropes his 
way a short distance through the labyrinth of 
trees and the deep, yielding snow. 

“Oh, fora light, justone gleam of blessed light ‘” 
he gasps, and an instant later it comes; comes 
like an answer to his prayer, flashing, gleaming, 
faintly and steadily, through the weird blackness 
that can almost be felt. Is he dreaming? Can that 
glittering bush be a reality or is it a figment of his 
reeling brain; a tantalizing vision of happy boy- 
hood days? Gathering all his strength he struggles 
on, though nerve and limbs seem failing and the 
Frost King is fast wrapping him in his subtle, 
nareotic mantle. 

Too well the young man knows the meaning of 
that sleepy numbness and he fights it bravely, as 
he makes his way toward the little stars of hope 
which beckon, beckon, beckon, until, with acry or 
joy, he reaches the opening in the wood, falls 
upon the ground, takes a long draught of the 
reviving, stimulating ale and seizes the cakes, of 
which he stands so sorely in need. 

One by one the gay waxen tapers flicker and go 
out. But the dwarfs’ Yule tree has done its 
beneficent Christmas work. 





‘“ Awake, awake, my birdlings!” called Ingeborg 
Svensen, hurrying into her little home bright and 


early on Christmas morn, ‘the day of Yule has 
dawned and has brought a blessed horn of ¢laqd- 
ness to our dear Frue Brinekman. Her son, the 
young master, is given back to her, as it were, 
from the very arms of Death. Thy small tree it 
was, my precious ones, which guided him out of 
the treacherous forest and saved his life.” 

* How, mother? What is that you say ?” screamed 
Torkel and Kirstin, scrambling to their feet, With 
wide-open wondering eyes and ears and mouths; 
and in amazement they listened, while the good 
woman related how, when driving to the early 
Christmas service, they had found the young man, 
sitting, half dazed, on the edge of the wood and 
had borne him to the Manor house. How, when 
fully restored, he had told them of his adventures 
in foreign lands, of many months when he lay 
unconscious in a French hospital and, lastly, of 
the dangers in the pine forest, where he lost his 
way, wandered round and round for hours and, 
like his poor horse, must have succumbed to eold, 
hunger and exhaustion had it not been for the 
lights and food found on the little tree. 

“+I know not what miracle placed them there,’ 
he said; but 7 knew, for I felt sure my Torkel and 
my Kirstin had followed the custom of their fore- 
fathers and left cakes and ale for the Christmas 
Trolls.” 

“Ay, ay, you were right mother,” said Torkel, 
“though Kirstin’s happy thought it was.” 

“But Torkel did most of the work,” put in his 
sister, “we both hoped it might fetch us luek.” 

“And so it has and will.” 

Searcely had the words passed Ingeborg’s lips, 
when the door was slightly pushed ajar, and over 
the floor, came dancing a huge, brown and crusty 
loaf. . 

“Oh, oh! wheaten bread! real wheaten bread!” 
shouted Kirstin, who rarely tasted anything but 
stale jlat-brod; while Torkel caught it in his hands 
and broke it in two. 

Chink! ehink! 

“Ach, can I believe my eyes!” screamed the 
widow, for, spinning and rolling here, there and 
everywhere, were dozens of bright rix-dollars that 
poured from the centre of the great loaf. More 
than Torkel had ever seen or Kirstin could count. 

Never was such joyful scrambling witnessed 
before, and when, at length, the treasure-trove 
was all gathered together and they sat down to 
the savory cabbage soup—without which Christ- 
mas would not be complete—Torkel remarked: 
‘*So, though our shoes be empty, Knecht Rupert 
did not forget us after all.” 

“Say rather,” corrected his mother, “the dear, 
white Christ-Child, who must have put in into the 
hearts of the grateful young master and our 
honored Frue Brinckman.”’ 

Kirstin nodded assent, but, remembering her 
dream or vision, she could not help feeling that, 
in some way, the merry Red-Caps had had their 
fairy fingers in that wonderful Christmas loaf and, 
as she hugged little Lota in her ecstasy of delight, . 
gaily sang the third verse of the Swedish slumber- 
song: 

“Now, baby shall have a wagon of gold, 
And in it she oft shall ride; 
A little whip in her hand shall hold, 
And crack it on every side.” 
Adding earnestly, ‘Thanks to the wee Dwartf’s 
Yule tree.” 





Some Historic Stones. 
BELLE P. DRURY. 
pe 

When John Herschel was a boy he asked his 
father, William, what was the oldest of all things. 
The great astronomer is said to have picked up a 
stone and replied, ‘Here, my child, is doubtless 
the oldest thing that I certainly know.” The 
commonest rock has a history of its own, full of 
interest, especially to one well versed in geology. 
But there are other stones around which cling 
legendary and historic associations. In the 
memorial room in Lincoln’s monument at Spring- 
field, Ill., there is a stone some two and a half feet 
wide by three feet long from the wall of Servius 
Tullius, sent to Lincoln from Rome in 1865. It 
bears this inscription: “To Abraham Lincoln, 
President for the second time of the American 
Republic, citizens of Rome present this stone from 
the wall of Servius Tullius, by which the memory 
of each of these brave assertors of liberty may be 
associated, A. D. 1865." No doubt this gift from 
Rome will long be preserved by American people 
as has been the stone known as “Jacob’s Pillar” 
or the “Stone of Destiny” by the English. It isa 
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dark colored stone, streaked with red, only some 
twenty-six inches long, sixteen wide, and eleven 
thick, with surface defaced and scratched. Its 
legendary history is that it was preserved in the 
temple, taken to Egypt by Jeremiah, carried 
thence to Ireland by a princess, taken next to 
Iona, and then to Scotland at Scone. Here for 450 
years it remained and Scottish Kings were 
crowned upon it. Then it was carried to England 
by Edward I, and for 500 years England’s kings 


have been crowned upon it, as it is under the 


HE IS LIKELY 
coronation chair in Westminister. The inscription 
upon it seems prophetic, as Queen Victoria is 
descended from James of Scotland. It is this: 

Where-e’er is found this sacred stone 
The Scottish race shall reign.” 

Another stone of curious history is the “ Moabite 
Stone,” portions of which are preserved in the 
Louvre. It contains the oldest alphabetical 
writing now known, and gives an account of a 
revolt of King Moab against Jehoram, King of 
Israel, 890 B. C. Much younger is the famous 

tosetta stone set up in 195 B. C. and discovered in 
1799. It proved a valuable key to the interpreta- 
tionof hieroglyphics. The socalled “Sunday Stone” 
is a calendar of Sundays and holidays. It is com- 
posed of carbonate of lime. When the miners 
worked in the colliery drain, from which it was 
taken, the water left a deposit colored by coal 
dust; when not at work the water ran clear and 
left a white deposit. In time the black and white 
layers made a stone of considerable thickness with 
a black streak for day, a white one for night, and 
a broad white one for Sunday, hence it is said to 
have its name the “ Sunday Stone.” 

Itis thought that perhaps the largest artificial 
stone in the world is the one used as the base of 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty in New York harbor. 
It is made of broken trap-rock, sand and cement. 
As regards stones noted for size, it is estimated 
that one of the largest in the Pyramids weighs 
eighty-eight tons, yet the stones are laid without 
mortar, so close that a penknife cannot be inserted 
between them. Those visitors to earth from 
unknown space, the aerolites, are sometimes of 
great size. One in Stockholm is said to weigh 
twenty-five tons. In Washington, at the Smith- 
sonian Institute, there is one from Mexico which 
weighs 1,400 pounds. Such stones are largely com- 
posed of iron. The Astrologist stone, or Devil’s 
Looking Glass, used in Queen Elizabeth’s time to 
unveil the future, was simply a polished piece of 
coal. But inthe British Museum may be seen a 
rock-crystal once supposed to have a _ spirit 
imprisoned in it. 

It is said that in Gothland, stones are found 
which are covered with ared pigment that upon 
being rubbed turns yellow and diffuses the smell 
of violets, hence such stones are called “ Violet 
Stones.” Perfume is certainly an unexpected 
attribute of a rock, but is doubtless due to the 
bresence of an extraneous substance in the 
yigment. 

There are so many curious stones in Nature’s 








museum, stones sculptured by the ages into rare 
forms, or dyed in lovely colors, or filled with 
strange fossil remains, that to make a loving study 
of them so as to become in a manner ‘in league 
with the stones of the field” is a most desirable 
pastime for our young folks. 


The Woodchuck. 


J. W. Di 
a 
lam sure it is not necessary for me to tell any 
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TO PEEP OUT AGAIN. 


boy, particularly in any of the Eastern States, 
what a woodehuek is. Indeed, I think that the 
boys are few who have not tried their hand at 
trapping this little animal. He is shy, as you 
know, and it requires quite a skillful lad to set a 
steel trap so as to catch him. It will not do to 
simply place the trap in the mouth of the hole. for 
if he can possibly get over or around it he will. 
More than one has the writer caught in his boy- 
hood days, but hardly ever did he capture one 
unless the trap was set quite well down into the 
mouth of the hole and almost covered with earth 
so that there might be no appearance of a trap. 
Sometimes it was covered with a little grass or 
leaves, but if too much were put on and the spring 
of the trap was not strong. the leaves and grass 
would fill the jaws of the trap so that the wood- 
chuck could quite easily draw his leg out and 

















is darkened with a board, 


If the hole 
after the trap is set, it will not be so easily 


escape. 


detected by the wary little animal. Nor should 
the trap be set too far into the hole, for when the 
woodchuek finds he is fast he is quite sure to 
burrow up in the hole as far in as the trap chain 
will let him go and then it is a very hard matter 
to get him out. In trying to draw him out you 
will often lose him unless you have a stick (a 
piece of old broom handle, perhaps), into one end 
of which a stout hook is fastened. This you can 
hook into his mouth (though that is really cruel) 
or get it back of him so as to pry him ont. In 
hunting the woodchuck with a shotgun, con- 
siderable skill is necessary. If you have a first- 
rate gun and can reach him from a quite distant 
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hiding place, very well; but nine times out of ten 
he will see you first and will run into his hole. 
But this is your opportunity, for he is almost sure 
to turn around immediately and peep out again, 
and often he will show his whole head, so that if 
you are a few feet away from the hole and above 
it, if possible, you can get a good shot at him. 
However, if he goes into the hole deliberately and 
is not scared, he is not likely to come out again 
soon. With a rifle, it is not necessary to get so 
close, and there is much more sport in shooting at 
long range. A boy who ¢can kill “dead” a wood- 
chuck at twenty or thirty rods has done something 
to be proud of. The woodchuck is a nuisance on 
the farm because of the damage he does to the 
crops. 
——_ —_—e_ 


Our Puzzle Contest. 
—<— 

For the best five lists of answers to the follow- 
ing puzzles, we will give these prizes: 

For the first best list a watch, worth $4.00. 

For the second best list an AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST telescope, worth $3.00. 

For the third best list a Florence plush toilet 
set, valued at $2.00. 

For the fourth best list an AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST microscope, worth $1.00. 

For the fifth best list an AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST jackknife, worth fifty cents. 

These prizes will be forwarded prepaid to those 
who send the /jirst five best lists of answers. We 
do not offer prizes for every list sent in, but only 
for the first five best lists. Answers must be mailed 
on or before the 20th of this month to “ Puzzle Edi- 
tor,” AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 52-54 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 

29. CHARADE. 
Iam not in the earth, so fair, 
Nor in the deep, deep, sea; 
Nor deem me with the powers of air, 
They hold no place for me. 


And yet ’tis strange if o’er the sea 
You tread a foreign strand, 

Yow ll find, however quick you be, 
Iam the first to land. 


I never yet was known in sin, 
sut put an end to evil, 

Still for all this there had not been 
Without me hell nor devil. 


Now if you fain would know my name 
Come read it on my vauit 
Nor think, though I’m so much to blame 
I e’er was twice in fault. 
30. DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
—Y—Y-Y. 
31. ANAGRAM. 
Send three nets, dear. (The answer is one word.) 


32. ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 

















ANSWERS TO THE OCTOBER CONTEST. 


DORN 
OBOE 
ROTA 
NEAP 

24. Wheat—cheat, cleat, bleat, bloat, float, flout, 
flour. Flour—fiout, float, gloat, groat, great, treat, 
tread, bread. 

25.—Caleulate. 

26.—Pseudodipteral. 

27.—Sir Walter Scott. 


THE PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER. 


First prize, B. Tuzo, 46 Exchange Place, Room 25, 
New York. 

Second prize, F. L. Sawyer, Orillia Ont. 

Third prize, Clara F. Harkness, Humboldt, Iowa. 

Fourth prize, Mary Ida Allen, LaGrangeville, N.Y. 

Fifth prize, W. H. Danforth, Worcester, Mass. 


23.— 
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The Texas Pan Handle. 
Technically speaking, the Pan Handle comprises 


twenty-eight counties, each thirty miles square, 
situated south of latitude and west of the 
Indian Territory, and having the southwest corner 
of that territory as its southern extreme. But 
generally speaking, the Pan Handle country em- 
braces all that part of Texas lying to the north- 
west of the city of Ft. Worth. This comprises the 
largest body of land, of kiiown agricultural rich- 
ness, Which now remains open to the home-seeker 
ata low price. The whole region is a vast undu- 
lating prairie, in many portions as rich as the best 
parts of Illinois. It is possessed of a mild climate 
which renders outdoor work possible all the year, 
and has now an annual rainfall averaging twenty- 
seven inches in the upper portion, and nearly 
thirty inches in the southern. This district has a 
high elevation which renders it particularly 
healthy, and is effective in preventing the debili- 
tating effects of summer heat—often a serious 
drawbaek in the South to the Northern settler. 
Beginning at Ft. Worth with an elevation of 614 
feet,the altitude gradually increases untilit reaches 
4,700 feet at the northwest corner; while the center 
has an elevation that is some 2,000 feet greater than 
the highest point in the State of Iowa. This has 
been, and the upper portion is yet to a consider- 
able extent, a country of grass and beef. Grain 
raising is as yet an infant industry. yet the total 
The yield per acre is good, 
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runs into large figures. 
and warehouses and elevators are being built at 
various points. There is one item here in grain 
growing that must not be overlooked; the facilities 
afforded by the climate are such as serve to put 
us on a better footing with the grain grower of 
Europe; here, as there, plowing can on all 
winter, and a greater area of land can be made 


go 


ready for cropping than is possible in the North 
where all preparation for seeding must be made 
in the rush and hurry of a fewspring weeks. This, 
of course, increases the area that the individual 
farmer can handle, and decreases the cost of pro- 
duction. Another point for the Northern farmer 
is that here he can pursue practically the same 
system of agriculture (but under more favorable 
conditions) to which he has been heretofore accus- 
tomed. That is, he can cultivate the same pro- 
ducts, in the same manner. He is not compelled, 
as When going into a Southern sugar, or cotton, or 
fruit country—to learn anew primer of agriculture. 

Coming further south we get into a more thickly 
populated country, and one in which diversified 
farming is more practiced. The native Chickasaw 
plums, grapes, and berries that are found grow- 
ing wild in the greatest profusion indicate the 
natural adaptability of the land and the climaic 
forfruit growing. This was early taken advantage 
of, to some extent, and while it is too soon for 
much to have resulted, there is already ample 
evidence of what may be accomplished. A few 
good apples have been grown; more peaches of 
excellent size and quality; peach growing is 
already looked forward to as one of the industries, 
and small fruits are beginning to receive attention. 
In this, and adjoining counties in the lower part 
of this district, vegetable growing has assumed 
large proportions within the past two years. It 
cannot fairly be called market-gardening, because 
it is carried on mainly by farmers as an adjunct 
to their larger work. But almost without effort it 
has assumed Jarge proportions, and a great num- 
ber of farmers devote a portion of their land and 
time to it. The market for which they mainly 
eater is more than seven hundred miles away, 
being Denver and the mining regions of Colorado. 
As their season is, however, a very long one, some 
portion of their product finds its way south into 
the larger towns of Texas. 

A page might be filled in merely naming the 
things that have already been profitably tried 
here, yet there are two common items that would 
not appear on the list. These are dairying and 


poultry keeping., With butter at twenty-five cents 
per pound, and eggs at the same per dozen, and 
the principal supply brought in from a distance, 











these branches offer exceptionable opportunities | Ontario. It pays to drive Texas cattle north on 


to the farmer with small capital. 
J. K. REEVE, Wichita Co., Texas. 
—=_- 
The Breadfruit in the West Indies. 

One of the most interesting trees is the bread- 
fruit, Artocarpus ineisus, which, like most of the 
fruit trees on the island of Jamaica, grows wild 
from deepest vale to highest hill. It is one of the 
most beautiful trees ou earth, about forty feet high, 
when full grown, has dark green, deeply-incised 
leaves which often measure ten by twelve, or more 
inches. Their upper surface is so highly polished 
that they glisten in the sun. The round, green 
fruit, which measures from six to ten inches in 
diameter, is picked before it is fully ripe, to pre- 
vent it from having the clammy, sweetish taste 
which the overripe fruit always possesses. It is 
then baked in the ground, or ina stove as sweet 
potatoes are, deprived of its rind, and eaten with 
a knife and fork. It has a flavor much like dough 
mixed with eggs and lightly sweetened, or a bread 
batter. I had some baked and found them in good 
eating condition a week later. The children en- 
joyed them thoroughly, and so did the dogs and 
fowls, judging from their actions. The fruit 
becomes cloying in a short time, however, owing 
to its richness and sweetish savor. 

When Jamaica negroes want a dinner, they buy 
a large breadfruit for two cents, two stalks of 
sugar cane from sixteen to twenty feet in length, 
for a cent, and have enough food to last them not 
only for that meal but for two or three others 
unless they have extraordinary appetites. I do 
not, therefore, wonder that the colored people are 
considered lazy, and will not work except when 
compelled to doso by hunger. This fruit is kept in 
a palatable condition for a long time by mashing 
and packing it in bundles, and burying it in the 
earth until it needed. It makes an excellent 
pudding when mixed with cocoanut milk, and has 
a pleasant flavor. The varieties that produce 
seed are not so valuable as the seedless ones. In 
these the seeds only are edible, and they, when 
roasted, have the flavor of roasted 
These varieties may be recognized by their deep 
indentations and less oval outlines. The bread- 
fruit was imported into Jamaica from Africa, if I 
remember rightly, in 1788, and flourished so well 
that the Botunic Gardener of the island reported 
them to Sir Joseph Banks as being eleven feet 
and having leaves thirty-six inches in 

J. M. MURPHY, Kingston, Jamaica, W. I. 

————— 
Northern and Southern Climates. 

An extensive observation convinees me that 
much greater damage to human life happens 
through individual unwisdom than through heat or 
cold in excess. But my plea for the superior feeding 
value of Northern vegetation, has been confirmed 
by the statements of my Florida critic in a recent 
number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. He 
says that Nature, in anticipation of the severe de- 
mands to be made on animal life by our Arctic 
climate, builds up the animal very fast in the 
short time available for that purpose, and that life 
must wear out faster there than in the more cqua- 
ble climate, of, say Florida. But I submit that it 
is of no consequence to me that my bullock would, 
if allowed to live his natural term of existence, 
last a shorter time here than in the Sunny South. 
I want to eat him, and the more quickly he can be 
got ready for that purpose, the better it will be 
for my pocket. I know from repeated observa- 
tions that a steer will get fat quicker, several hun- 
dred miles west or northwest from the Red River 
valley, where my home is, than he will do here. 
Ladya wheat is an early-ripening Russian variety, 
introduced by the Dominion government just to 
meet this difficulty of a short summer season. The 
very best sample of this variety raised on this 
Continent comes from Prince Albert, five hundred 
miles northwest of this. In stating this I do not 
wish it to be inferred that that is a better place 
for wheat than this. The further north we go the 
greater are the risks of frost, and it may be much 
more profitable, commercially, to raise wheat in 
Illinois than on the Saskatchewan. 

I agree with Dr. Washburn that mere weight is 
no criterion of human vitality. People from Eng- 
land lose weight and, I think, gain in vigor when 
they come here, while people who leave here for 
California gain in weight and looks if they do not 
stay too long. But no one will venture to say that 
Florida is a country where wheat, or beef, or’milk 
can be as profitably raised as in Wisconsin or 
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thousand miles to be fattened on Montana pas- 
tures, and I presume the men who do that under- 
stand their business. I think it better to try to 
find out the most easy way of interchanging our 
specific products than to indulge in a game of 
brag, in which each side may be a little tempted 
to stretch the imagination. 
RICHARD WAUGH, Manitoba. 
~~ 
Agricultural Education in France. 

In respect to the theory and methods of agricul- 
tural education, the French republic sets a good 
example. The Minister of Public Instruction and 
the Minister of Agriculture pull together heartily. 
As evidence of this fact, the former has recently 
issued a decree, making the ability to give practi- 
2al instruction in agriculture a requisite in the 
teachers of the higher grades of primary schools 
in the rural districts. These correspond to what 
in the United States are called “ grammar schools.” 
This, of course, is but a beginning. It will be very 
difficult at the outset to find instructors who can 
thoroughly come up to this standard. But there 
is no end without a beginning, and sometimes half 
the battle is in making the proper start. Itisa 
good deal so in this case. 

Yet it is easy tosee that progress along this new 
line will be attended with difficulties. In the ab- 
sence of existing ability of the sort required on 
the part of teachers, their selection would natural- 
ly be decided by their aptitude for the task de- 
manded of them. The committee of choice for 
2ach department *s to be composed of an inspector 
of the academy, a departmental professor of agri- 
culture, a professor of natural science from the 
departmental normal school, a practical farmer 
nominated by the departmental professor of agri- 
culture, and an inspector of primary education. 
This looks very well indeed, and uider the inilu- 
ence of such a committee the work of beginning 
agricultural scientific education early ought to 
move forward with good prospect of success. 

But there is one singular, and to the outside ob- 
server it would seem deplorable, omission. ‘his 
admirable educational scheme, so well planned to 
render the French republie a power in the agricul- 
tural competition of the times, refers only to 
males. The girls are to be left to diseover for 
themselves the scientific beauty and dignity of 
farm life. And yet, on the ability and practical 
sense of the farmer’s wife his prospects of success 
largely depend. It certainly is to be hoped that 
this omission will be supplied. If agricultural life 
is not made honorable, yea, even fashionable, in 
the eyes of the French country belles, how can 
they be expected to take it up with the requisite 
zeal? C. KHAM, Paris, France. 

ae 

Good Crops in Northeastern Missour1. 

The spring and summer seasons in the Missis- 
sippi valley were favorable for most crops. Up to 
the 15th of April much rain fell, but after that 
date we had warm sunshine and ample showers. 
The oat crop was limited in acreage and below 
the average in yield. Winter wheat was a great 
erop, regardless of the ravages of the Hessian 
flies in many fields. This insect has become a 
scourge, especially in early sown wheat, and along 
with it there has recently appeared a new pest, 
the oat louse. The northeast part of the State has 
had the greatest wheat crop in all its history. The 
grass crop is simply immense, and upon valleys, 
hillsides and prairies King Corn is splendid. In 
direct opposition to last year we are blessed with 
an abundant harvest of potatoes. There were fine 
erops of cherries, raspberries and other small 
fruits; also an excellent yield of peaches. The 
great valleys of the Mississippi and Des Moines 
rivers maintain their high rank in the production 
of cucumbers and tomatoes. There are some large 
eanneries at Kahoka, Canton, Alexandria, and 
Keokuk. This industry alone is worth over fifty 
thousand dollars annually to Clark county. Prices 
of grain were favorable for the producer. Wheat 
at threshing time sold for seventy-five cents, corn 
fifty cents, and oats thirty cents. Prices of live- 
stock have been fair, people busy, and farmers 
are generally well satisfied. In proportion t» the 
prosperity of farmers wages are better. 

All over this country the Canada thistle is 
spreading, and it has come to stay, for only a part 
of the people display interest in keeping down the 
pest. Along in June a wonderful honey dew con- 
tinued for weeks, and bees collected a great 
amount of it. The honey so made was dark col- 
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cored and thick, and most of it had an unpalatable 
flavor. The Farmers’ Alliance is tolerably strong 
in this portion of Missouri, and they have their 
own supply stores and are selling their own grain 
directly to the general market. Threshing of grain 
is performed entirely by steam power. The sub- 
ject of better highroads continues to agitate the 
public, and we are yet only in an experimental 
stage of the matter. Where rock is not accessible 
the best plan seems to be to grade the road high, 
and just wide enough to allow wagons to pass. 
This, with the center slightly highef, affords drain- 
age and makes a good road. 
JASPER BLINES, Clark Co., Mo. 
—_ 
Fruit Retarding in Florida. 

Cold storage-houses are coming more and more 
into popular favor all over the world. In the South- 
ern States of our own country they are largely 
used for the storage of fruit, and are there known 
as “fruit-retarding’’ houses. One large plant of 
this kind, situated at Waldo, Florida, is controlled 
by the American Ice and Cold Storage Co., of that 
place. In this building vast quantities of Southern 
fruits are stored until ready for shipment to the 
Northern markets. [This establishment is seen in 
the accompanying illustration.] 

Experienced men say that a storage house, to be 
suitable, should consist of either a frame or brick 
building, thoroughly insulated with charcoal, 
cedar sawdust, granulated cork, or mineral wool 


” 





pounds are yet produced in the United States, and 
there is a tariff of two cents per pound, there is no 
danger of overstocking the market in the near 
future. The soil in parts of the Willamette valley 
is peculiarly adapted to prune culture; and its cli- 
mate is similar to that of Southern Europe and parts 
of Asia Minor, where prunes, olives, almonds, and 
similar fruits are grown. Many other kinds of 
fruit do finely in this part of Oregon. One man in 
Polk county has two hundred acres in pears. An- 
other has raised six thousand pounds of gooseber- 
ries on one acre of land. Peaches, raspberries, 
blackberries, peas, beans, strawberries, are raised 
in great quantities for canning and shipping. Ore- 
gon has long been noted for its apples. There are 
parts of China and of Europe no larger than the 
four million acres of the Willamette Valley, with 
resources, Climate, and soil not as good, which 
support a population of many millions. Think of 
Oregon and Washington having a wheat crop this 
year of over thirteen millions of bushels! 
S. D. FULTON, Polk Co., Oregon. 
ae 
A Long Island Harvest Home. 


Good fortune brought me, as well as hundreds of 
others from the cities who were summering on 
Long Island, in company with the farmers of 
Southold, at their annual reunion, or as they term 
it ‘Harvest Home.” This quaint old town has a 
population that any country may well be proud 
of—intelligent, industrious, respectable, and hon- 





was read, the writer asserting that the most im- 
portant crop the farm ever produced was intelli- 
gent, industrious boys and girls; and that it was 
the duty of every farmer to cultivate the beauti- 
ful as well as the useful, in order to make home 
the most attractive spot the child could find. 

But the most marked feature of the festival was 
its cleanliness. There was nothing to offend good 
taste or mar the pleasures of any one who came 
for pure enjoyment, for the interchange of 
friendly feelings, and to do honor to the noble 


calling of agriculture. 
F. PARK, Suffolk Co., N.Y. 


— 
A Boom for Pecan Nuts. 

The vast amount of money received last year in 
California from the growing of fruits and nuts 
shows that the profit on these crops far exceeds 
that of any other farm products. While these 
crops are confined to certain prescribed localities, 
the Pecan nut can be grown wherever the Hickory 
thrives. It is hardy, tough, free from blight, in- 
sects, scale, or any of the usual ailments common 
to orchard trees. The products of most orchard 
trees must be hurried to market at once when 
gathered. The Pecan nut, on the othér hand, can 
be held for months, and the market chosen as 
desired. The growing of cotton exclusively has 
nearly bankrupted the South; and the present 
outlook is that the cotton growers are raising six 
cent cotton, which means a loss of about $20 a bale 
upon every bale raised. At this rate, how far 
“over the hills to the 





on all sides, and on the 
ceilings and floors. An 
insulation from four to 
twelve inches thick is re- 
quired, according to the 
material For the 
successfully retarding of 
fruit it is necessary that 
a perfectly dry, cool at- 
mosphere be main- 
tained, and a tempera- 
ture so uniform as to 
admit of only one degree 
of variation. The tem- 
perature at which the 
rooms have to be kept 
varies from 33° to 45°, 
depending on the char- 
acter of the fruit which 
is to be The 
higher temperatures are 
preferable, if sufficiently 
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used. 
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low to preserve’ the 
fruit. Retarding houses 
for keeping oranges, or 


the more delicate fruits, 
can be more successfully 
managed by the use of 
refrigerating machi- 
nery, as it is almost, if 
not quite, impossible to 
maintain a sufficiently 
low temperature by THE 
means of Usually 

the refrigeration is supplied by coils of pipe, 
placed either on the ceilings or sides of the retard- 
ing rooms, through which is cireulated brine, 
cooled to a low temperature by means of an ice 
machine. The moisture in the air of the rooms 
collects in the form of frost on these tubes, and is 
subsequently allowed to thaw and run off in the 
form of water. 

In removing fruit from the storage room it is al- 
ways desirable to let the temperature gradually 
rise to that of the external atmosphere before 
shipping, otherwise, fruit being removed at once 
from a cool room, being cooler than the external 
atmosphere, condenses moisture on its surface, 
which, unless removed, may cause decay after the 
fruit is packed for shipment or sale. 

NED. E. FARRELL, Alachua Co., Fla. 


ice. 


— 
Prune Culture in Oregon. 

California prunes have been in the Eastern mar- 
ket for many years, but only within a few years 
past have prunes from Oregon been shipped East 
by the earload. It has been proven that parts of 
Oregon are not excelled in the world for prune 
culture. The quality of fruit produced excels that 
imported, or raised in California. The Italian 
prune planted in the Willamette valley becomes a 
larger and more luscious fruit than it is in its na- 
tive home. The annual consumption of prunes in 
the United States is about 100,000,000 pounds, and 
‘steadily increasing. As only about 18,000,000 








WALDO FRUIT-RETARDING HOUSE. 


orable citizens. What I had before seen of Har- 
vest Home scenes at other places did not give me 
avery exalted opinion of their usefulness. They 
were simply carousals, the coming together of 
anything but the best element of society to have 
what they termed “a good time,’ which meant a 
clambake, a dance, and a frolic, commencing 
about six P. M., and continuing until nearly morn- 
ing, when many returned home in anything but a 
condition for work. 

Here the proceedings were on an entirely differ- 
ent plan. The invitation, to “come as soon as the 
dew is off the grass,” was fully respecied. Before 
eleven o’clock there were hundreds of farmers 
with their families and friends seated in groups 
among the trees, where an hour later an excellent 
and bountiful luncheon was served, and eaten 
with that relish which is peculiar to rural life. 
At two o’clock the assemblage was called to order 
by some veterans of a neighboring village, who 
have played the fife and drum for the past sixty 
years, and they played with their old-time fire, 
after which there was singing, music by the band, 
and speaking, all of which were listened to with 
marked attention. All the speaking was of a high 
order, the addresses being brief but to the point, 
and the point was all that relates to agricultural 
industry. There was an excellent paper on roads, 
education, and, in short, all that relates to the 
farm, so far as material interests were concerned. 
Another, and no less valuable, paper on economy 





poorhouse,” is a ques- 
tion many will ask. If 
the South ever succeeds 
agriculturally, the plant- 
ers must diversify and 
grow feed and other 
crops, which cost little 
for seed, care and culti- 
vation. Aside from the 
pecuniary benefits, the 
family would be physi- 
cally benefited by the 
use of more fruit, and 
orchards should be 
planted. The wild Pe- 
can trees commence 
bearing at six years. At 
ten years they yield four 
to five bushels; at fif- 
teen, from ten to twenty 
bushels of nuts to the 





tree. The low alluvial 
lands lying along the 


borders of streams, use- 
less for cultivated crops, 
‘an be made the most 
profitable acres of the 
whole farm by planting 
the Pecans. Another 
good plan is to select the 
best place on the farm 
and plant it with Pecans, 
peaches and vegetables. 
Plant the Peean trees thirty-five-by-thirty-five feet 
apart, giving thirty-six Pecan trees per acre. 
The plow can be run within two feet of the Pecans 
without injury, as they have atap-root. The nuts 
should be planted in the fall where the tree is to 
stand. HERBERT Post, Tarrant Co., Texas. 


Mixed Husbandry for South Dakota. 


The land of Jerauld Co., South Dakota, lies 
moderately rolling, the. soil is a rich loam, well 
suited to all kinds of vegetables, and the subsoil 
is well supplied with lime, making it a first-class 
wheat country. Our wheat crop is the best this 
year that I ever saw, a great many pieces yielding 
from thirty to forty bushels per acre. Other crops 
are quite good, but the corn was partly injured by 
an unusually early frost. The farmers are quite 
encouraged, as the prices are good for most crops, 
with prospect of still higher prices for wheat to 
those who can hold it. Last year was very dry, 
and crops here were shorter than ever before, so 
that a great many ran behind and some were 
compelle ~ ‘o leave and give up their land to the 
loan con. ‘ies. Those who raise a variety of 
crops, keep livestock and considerable poultry 
will do the best here. A good many have gone 
into sheep raising, which the country seems to be 
especially adapted for. Land is cheap here, and 
there are good chances to rent land for those that 
wish to try it awhile before investing. 

O. E. CORWIN, Jerauld Co., South Dakota. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


A Famous Entomologist. 

Albert J. Cook. M. 8., was born August 30, 1842, at 
Owasso, Mich., where he passed his childhood 
upon his father’s farm. The elder Cook was a 
pioneer in a heavily-timbered country, and, by 
dint of hard toil and wise foresight, developed 
from the forest one of the finest farms in the State. 
It was here that the son and future scientist laid 
the foundation of his education, and, best of all, 
acquired that sympathy with the man of the soil 
never to be forgotten. From this rural home, 
with a taste already developing for natural his- 
tory, young Cook, as a lad of seventeen years, 
went to the agricultural college, where, at the 
close of four years of most faithful study, he was 
graduated in 1862, and became one of the few who 
then held a degree conferred by a “ Farm School” 
in this country. In 1866 he returned to his college, 
and beeame a teacher, where he has remained 
continuously up to the present time, a period of a 
quarter of a century. Prof. Cook’s special field of 
science is well known to all, for, as an entomolo- 
gist, he has achieved remarkable success. While 
not unmindful of the value of ‘truth for truth’s 
sake,”’ he finds his greatest pleasure in working 
along many extremely practical lines-in economic 
entomology. As a teacher, Prof. Cook has seen his 
department in the college grow from practically 
nothing —for he created it—to one of the best 
equipped laboratories and museums in ento- 
mology in this country, and it has become a center 
in the Western States, where young men gather 
for advanced work. His former pupils fill many 
responsible positions in the colleges and experi- 
ment stations in this country. 

Prof. Cook has done a vast amount of valuable 
work in devising methods of checking the ravages 
of insects. He was the first to prove the efficacy 
and safety of arsenites for the codlin moth, and 
the kerosene emulsion for many kinds of bugs 
and lice. His work, the ‘Injurious Insects of 
Michigan,” is now being revised and enlarged. 
But the crowning work, thus far, of his pen is the 
“Manual of the Apiary,” of which sixteen thou- 
sand copies have been sold. Not the least among 
the important labors of this scientist are his 
writings for the agricultural press. Searcely a 
week passes but what some valuable points to the 
bee-keeper, fruit-grower, or farmer, are scattered 
broadeast, and read by the millions. Prof. Cook 
has engaged largely in institute work in his own 
and other States, and has held high offices in the 
various associations for the advancement of sci- 
enee in the whole country. Much will still be 
expected of this wideawake man of science, now 
so able to do even better work than ever before in 
entomology, because full of experience, full of 
sympathy, and full of hope. 

—— 
Gleanings from the Bulletins. 

MASSACHUSETTS—(Hatch), No. 15, pages 16. In the 
experiments with overbench and underbench 
heating, it was found that carnations gave more 
blooms per area, for a period of time, with the 
underheat than with overheat. With lettuce, the 
erop was much the better when the pipes were 
under the soil, as were also seedlings of cabbage and 
tomato planted later. The same kinds of cuttings 
and flower seeds were put into both houses, and in 
every case the cuttings rooted more quickly, and 
the seeds germinated sooner and more evenly, in 
the underpipe house. With fertilizers for plants 
under glass, the nitrate of potash gave the best 
results, the sulphate of potash next, and dissolved 
bone-black the poorest. These results do not agree 
with those of the previous winter. The nitrate of 
soda and muriate of potash have given poor results 
in every case when the crop was one with a ten- 
dency to mildew, owing, probably, to the power 
such salts have of holding moisture near the sur- 
face. Such crops are carnation, lettuce, and the 
rose. For the strawberry rust, the Bordeaux mix- 
ture is advised, especially in combination with 

aris green, applied as soon as the foliage begins 
to grow in the spring. Some varieties of raspberry 
have suffered seriously from an anthroxnose, 
which attacks the new canes near the ground. No 
remedy is yet known, but it is wise to spray with 
any standard remedy for similar diseases of other 
plants, until their value is demonstrated in this 
instance. 

MASSACHUSETTS—(State), No. 41, pages 16. In 
feeding experiments with milch cows, some impor- 














tant points are determined. The substitution of 
three pounds of gluten meal by the same amount 
of cotton-seed meal does not affect the market cost 
of the daily fodder ration, and the manurial value 
of the latter is increased nearly one cent. The 
nutritive effect of the ration depends upon the 
individual disposition of the animal, and upon the 
coarse fodder constituents fed. Thus, rowen has 
a different effect than corn ensilage, or corn stover. 
The density of the milk varied but little with the 
same cow, but there is a great variation among the 
several cows. 

NEW YORK—(Cornell), No. 31, pages 18. The fore- 
ing of English cucumbers demands a rather high 
temperature, brisk bottom heat, abundance of 
water, and a very rich soil. A vigorous growth 
should be maintained from the start, and avoid 
injury from insects and mildew. These cucumber 
plants produce marketable fruits in eighty to one 
hundred days from the seed. The plants must be 
trained, and two or three arms may be allowed to 
2ach root. A part of the young growth should be 
removed, and, in midwinter, some of the foliage 
also. The fruits should not be allowed to lie upon 
the soil, and heavy ones need a sling for their sup- 
port. Fruits of the largersorts should be marketed 
before they grow to full size. English foreing 
cucumbers have been produced by selection from 
shorter and spiny kinds, and within recent date. 
It is necessary to hand pollenize the first flowers, 
but fruit will mature without pollen later in the 





PROF. A. J. COOK. 
season. Pollen must be used when seeds are 
desired. The fruit is less uniform in shape when 


seeds are being produced. The spotted mite and 
aphis can be destroyed by fir-tree oil, and the 
powdery mildew by fumes of sulphur and copper 
carbonate. 

NEW YORK-~-(Geneva), No. 36, pages 20. Under the 
importance of growing small fruits, it is said that 
the danger of overdoing the strawberry industry 
is in the distant future. Those who grow small 
fruits for a living have their farms paid for, good 
bank accounts, and comfortable homes. The suc- 
cessful grower needs to be intelligent, and under- 
derstand his business. The leading diseases of the 
raspberry are the rust and the anthracnose. Dig 
out all plants infested with the former, and spray 
with Bordeaux for the latter. The root-borer is 
also an enemy, and the tree cricket is another bad 
insect pest. The gooseberry mildew can be suc- 
cessfully combatted by using potassium sulphide, 
one-half ounce to a gallon of water, and begin 
spraying as soon as the leaves begin to unfold. 
Experiments with the Bordeaux mixture, and the 
ammonical solution, also indicate that those sub- 
stances, when faithfully applied, beginning early, 
will prove effectual. 

NEW JERSEY—NOoO. 83, pages 36. In this bulletin, 
upon the valuation of commercial fertilizers, the 
following, among other points, are made: While 
complete information about a fertilizer cannot be 
determined by an analysis, if rightly interpreted 
it may be of great service in the selection of 








brands for use. No particular significance should 
be attached to special crop brands, as now pre- 
pared by the different manufacturers. The guar- 
antee is only valuable when it shows the amounts 
of valuable ingredients present. The composition 
of any given brand may not be constant from year 
to year; this is especially true of those made by 
firms with a small output. The brands which 
come the nearest in value to the selling price are 
those which, as a rule, equal or exceed their guar- 
antee in plant food, contain the best form of plant 
food, and, therefore, furnish the most and best for 
the money paid, and provide quite as wide a 
choice of special composition as desirable. The 
advantages to be derived from using high-grad 
fertilizers are a direct saving in cost of fertilizing 
ingredients per pound, and a reasonable certainty 
that the quality is such as to produce their ful] 
agricultural effect. The analyses of 212 brands ot 
fertilizers are given in the body of this bulletin, 
Nitrogen ranges from 0.49 to 8.69; phosphorie acid, 
1.70 to 11.49; and potash 0.17 to 12.22. 

OHIO—No. 5, pages 20. This illustrated bulletin 
is devoted to the wheat midge, or red weevil. The 
history of its introduction from Canada is men- 
tioned, and this is followed by an account of its 
habits. The only practical preventive is deep 
plowing of wheat stubble in the fall, thereby cov- 
ering the midges so deep that they are unable to 
reach the surface in spring. Do this soon after 
harvest, burning the stubble before plowing. A 
rotation of crops should be practiced. Early sown 
wheat may escape with less injury, but it is more 
liable to attack of Hessian fly. The hope, there- 
fore, lies in deep fall plowing. The midge was 
first observed in Ohio, in 1847, and has been seen 
nearly every year since. Much spaee is given to 


the tabulation of localities infested under the 
various years. 
RHODE ISLAND—Third annual, 196 pages. The 


numerous experiments in various fields in widely 
separated portions of the State indicate that there 
exists a wide variation in the fertility of the soils, 
and that cases of one-sided exhaustion are not 


uncommon. In four cases potash is most deficient, 
and it is interesting to observe that the two 


marked instances of lack of phosphoric acid were 
upon old pastures. Nitrogen applied, in one or 
two instances, gave little or no profit, and, in gen- 
eral, when applied in large quantities, while 
increasing the crop, was at a financial loss. It 
proved of most value upon sandy Joams. In the 
form of nitrate of soda it was most certain to give 
fair results. The sulphate of ammonia gave, in 
two instances, better returns than nitrate of soda, 
as it prolonged the period of growth. In one case 
the sulphate was decidedly injurious, for it more 
than neutralized the other good effects of the pot- 
ash and phosphorie acid. Upon the whole, nitro- 
gen in the form of dried blood proved inferior to 
both of the other forms. In the potato experi- 
ments, the results were that the yield was in pro- 
portion to amount of seed planted; was in propor- 
tion to distance between the rows, and the largest 
average potatoes were where the tubers were 
planted whole. Better results are obtained where 
the tubers are cut into medium-sized pieces, and 
planted nine inches apart, or where the tubers are 
planted whole, the hills being three feet apart. 
With hills the same distance apart, the yield is 
larger where whole potatoes are planted than 
when the tubers are cut. The yield of merehant- 
able potatoes was increased thirty-four per eent- 
by spraying five times with Bordeaux mixture. 

TENNESSEE—NO. 3, pages 24. Under true bugs, 
namely, those insects with a sucking beak and 
front wings overlapping each other, the following 
remedies are proposed: Unlike most other destruc- 
tive insects, as the larvz of butterflies, moths, and 
beetles, namely, grubs, caterpillars, ete., all of 
which have biting mouths, and therefore gnaw 
their food, the true bugs only suck the juices of 
plants or animals. This fact renders useless the 
solid poisons such as Paris green and London 
purple, which cling to the surface of leaves, etc., 
and are eaten with them. Therefore, other means 
than poisons must be resorted to, and one of the 
best is anything that kills by contact with the 
body of the insect. For this, perhaps there is 
nothing better than the kerosene emulsion. It is 
made by emulsifying one-half pound of common 
hard soap in one gallon of water, and then adding 
two gallons of kerosene. This is to be applied by 
means of some one of the many spraying machines 
now in use, some form of the knapsack for most 
crops being preferable. 
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FRARMING IN ROREIEN LANDS. 


It is estimated that the world’s production of 
rye will be 560,000 tons short of the amount 
required. 

About one hundred union men «ie now impris- 
oned in Australia for alleged violeuce during the 
sheep-shearers’ strike. 

Experts claim that Siam coffee is equal to the 
best Mocha, the pity of it being that only a small 
quantity is raised yearly. 

The official estimate of the Canadian wheat crop 
is 62,000,000 bushels, which will give 35,000,000 for 
export, being triple last year’s surplus. 

Recent explorations in Greenland have devel- 
oped the fact that north of the 75th degree the 
land in the valleys is covered with ice from 5,000 
to 6,000 feet in thickness. 

Potatoes were introduced into Germany in 1710, 
into Russia in 1769, and into Scotland some years 

“later. The man who sowed the first field of 
‘ «potatoes in Scotland died in 1850. 

It is claimed that in the vicinity of Mildura, 
Victoria, Australia, one man can attend to five 
acres of poppy plants, and that the yield, with 
proper care, should be worth $1000. 

The enormous sugar crop of the island of Cuba 
this year—827,000 tons, against 560,000 tons last 
year, clearly demonstrates the wonderful agricul- 
tural resources and possibilities of the island. 

The government of Victoria has decided to 
entirely prohibit the destruction of the Australian 
bustard or wild turkey, on the ground of its useful- 
ness as a destroyer of insects, particularly locusts. 

The Chinese coolies imported by the land barons 
of Eastern Prussia to replace the emigrated 
peasants, have refused to do the hard work 
imposed upon them, and many of them are on 
strike. 

A labor paper, entitled the Revolution, has made 
its appearance in Japan. It first came out secretly 
under the name of Liberty, and was produced by 
means of the hectograph. The newspaper is 
printed from types made in England. 

Horse flesh seems to be at a discount in New 
Zealand. Recently at Waipawa, Hawke’s Bay, a 
buneh of twenty-nine horses, mostly young and 
unbroken, only realised $200, some of the animals 
being knocked down at about $2 each. 

The new fiber-cleaning machines recently tried 
in the Bahamas, are capable of cleaning 50,000 sisal 
leaves per day, extracting 3,000 pounds of fiber. 
The old hand machines only clean 3,000 leaves in 
ten hours, extracting 180 pounds of fiber. 

The government statistician of New South Wales 
figures that during the last agricultural year the 
wheat yield of the colony was 3,649,216 bushels, 
leaving a deficiency of three bushels per head on 
the consumption of the whole population. 

Margerine, a compound of fats exported from 
America and worked up in France, is sold as 
pure butter in Cape Town, South Africa, and the 
people are asking for a law that shall compel the 
sale of this product under its proper name. 

The approximate value of the wine crop of 
France in 1890 was $889,764,000, an increase of $20,- 
0v0,000 over 1889; while the land covered by vine- 
yards in 1890 was estimated at 4,541,360 acres, and 
4,544,467 acres in 1889, being a decrease in 1890 of 
1,107 acres. 

Turkey and Persia are now playing an impor- 
tant part in supplying grain to the London, Eng- 
land, markets; on this account some authorities 
expect to see a great revival in the grain produc- 
tion in the old countries between the Levantine 
and Arabian seas. 

Liverpool, England, takes more American cotton 
than all other ports in the world put together, and 
Manchester, England, takes 19.20 per cent of all 
the cotton shipped to Liverpool. It manufactures 
about 3,000,000 bales of cotton annually, being, in 
fact, the greatest cotton manufacturing center in 
the world. 

The total crops of sugar and molasses in Cuba 
for 1891 are estimated at 750,000 tons of sugar and 
64,247 tons of molasses. As a number of estates 
still continue grinding, and a large quantity of 
sugar has been detained at plantations, it is prob- 
able that the total production this year will 





exceed 800,000 tons. 
The government of West Australia has been 
making arrangements for the immigration of a 





number of Seotch crofters. These hardy, level- 
headed, methodical people make excellent pioneer 
colonists, and well know how to make the soil 
productive, and especially how to stock the 
ranges with thriving sheep. 

There are more women in British India (124,000,000) 
than there are men, women, and children in Great 
Britain, France, and Germany put together, with 
the populations of several minor European States 
cast in as well. The social and other conditions 
of millions of these females is pitiable in the 
extreme to a truly civilized mind. 

The old Egyptians knew how to grow flax and 
convert the fiber into linen, perhaps better than 
any other people before or since. Their cloth was 
so good that though it has been used for thousands 
of years as wrappings for mummies, the Arabs of 
to-day can wearit. It is all of linen, the ancient 
Egyptians considering wool unclean. 

According to the published returns the total 
yield of the Italian vineyards last year was 
621,562,000 gallons, as against about 500,000,000 the 
year before. It is further stated that the quality 
was very good for twelve per cent. of the crop, 
good for seventy-seven per cent., moderate for ten 
per cent., and bad for only one per cent. 

It has recently been discovered that in a cubic 
centimeter of milk, two hours after removal from 
the cow, there are 9,000 microbes, and in twenty- 
five hours these have increased to over 5,000,000. 
Their number is enormously increased by eleva- 
tion of temperature. These microbes are harm- 
less, and by many scientists are supposed to even 
aid digestion. 

Quill toothpicks came first of all from France. 
The largest factory in the world is near Paris, 
where there is an annual product of 20,000,000 
quills. The factory started to make quill pens, 
but when these went out of general use it was 
converted into a toothpick mill. The number of 
geese raised by the farmers in the surrounding 
country to supply quills must be very great 

Mr. H. Darwin of the Cambridge Scientific Instru- 
ment Company, England, has devised a “ cup-mi- 
crometer” for measuring the rate of growth of a 
plant. A thread is attached to the upper end of a 
plant and passes over a pulley. To its lower end 
is fastened a weight, which descends as the plant 
increases in height. The amount of its descent is 
a measure of the vertical growth of the plant. 

According to the official figures the total quantity 
of wine producedin Spain last year was 608,157,506 
gallons, the vineyards being about 4,276,250 acres 
in extent. This production exceeds that of France 
by nearly 3,000,000 gallons. The yield in Italy is 
estimated at 612,638,200 gallons, so that, in point of 
quantity, and in that respect alone, France for 
once has to be content with the third position. 

It is calculated that the deficient crop of last 
season in New Zealand, as compared with ordinary 
seasons, means a loss to farmers of over $750,000. 
Of this total, wheat represents $458,895, oats $109,150, 
barley $12,500, and potatoes $35,000. With the fair 
prospects of a good season and the high prices, 
that will inevitably rule, next season’s returns 
may possibly almost wipe out last season’s loss. 


Parisian dairymen and grocers have a self-dis- 
pensing system of selling milk, etc., similar to the 
nickle-in-the-slot plan, except that it requires 
some one to see that the money is honestly paid. 
Cans with taps are placed on a table or shelf out- 
side the store, with a measure holding about half 
a pint. The customer helps himself, puts down 
his coin and goes, so there is no tedious waiting to 
be served. 

In the South African colonies the indiscriminate 
and reckless destruction of small birds, particu- 
larly of turtle doves, is creating alarm among 
those who realize the meaning of the words 
“cause and effect.” If this destruction is not 
speedily stopped South African farmers will expe- 
rience the dire results of destroying these insect 
devourers, as farmers have done in France and 
other countries. 

It has been recommended to the authorities of 
the University of Cambridge, England, by the 
committee appointed by them to discuss the sub- 
ject, that a readership in agricultural botany be 
established at an annual stipend of $1,000, on con- 


dition that adequate contributions are made from } 


funds other than those of the University, and that 
a readership in agricultural chemistry be estab- 
lished at an annual stipend of $2,000, under the 
same conditions as the foregoing. It is passing 
strange that an ancient and renowned institution 





of learning like. the University of Cambridge 
should be so slow in adapting itself to the crying 
needs of modern times. 

An enterprising Scottish solicitor, is endeavor- 
ing to start up a trade in rabbit meat between 
the Australian colonies and Great Britain. He 
thinks that a profitable trade might be built up, 
and asks the Victorian, Australia, government to 
give him a monopoly in the shape of free transit, 
providing he guarantees the removal from the 
colony of at least two millions of rabbits per 
annum. It is to be hoped that the request may be 
granted, and the increase of the pest be somewhat 
kept in check. 

In 1885 the value of the beet-root sugar imported 
into the United States from Austria-Hungary 
amounted to $7,136.46, and the quantity and value 
have increased year by year untilin 1890 we find 
the value of this product to be $3,585,812.52. It will 
be seen by this, which illustrates the vast imports 
of beet sugar into the United States from only one 
of the several countries which send large quanti- 
ties of this article to us, that there is a great. 
source of profit to the American farmer and manu- 
facturer, and a saving to the consumer on account. 
of cheaper prices, which is now allowed to leave 
the country. Why not grow our sugar beets and 
make our sugar at home ? 

Recent experiments made by Dr. Tassinari in 
Italy, showed unmistakably that tobacco smoke 
considerably retards the development of some 
varieties of bacteria, while it prevents the develop- 
ment of others. The Doctor carried his investiga- 
tions so far as to be able to actually ascertain the 
length of time during which the development of 
bacteria is prevented. By comparing experi- 
mentally the growth of the same micro-organisms, 
when not exposed to the retarding action of 
tobacco smoke, with their development when so 
exposed, it was found that the smoke of a large 
eavour cigar, for instance, delayed the develop- 
ment of pus bacilli for seventy-two hours, and 
of cattle distemper bacilli for 100 hours. 


There are in South Australia about 2,636,000 
acres of the 12,000,000 acres purchased of the gov- 
ernment out of the total area of the colony of 
578,361,600 acres, Which are held in farms or estates. 
exceeding 5,000 acres each. The returns show that 
fifty-four estates range from 5,000 to 1,000 each, 
nineteen from 10,000 to 15,000, nine from 15,900 to 
20,000, thirteen from 20,000 to 25,000, ten from 25,000: 
to 30,000, eight from 30,000 to 40,000, three from 40,000 
to 50,000, four from 50,000 to 60,000, two from 80,000 to 
90,000, and one from 90,000 to 100,358 acres. So it 
will be seen that about one-fourth of the public 
land bought of the government is in the hands of 
the so-called “landed proprietors’? who can and 
do gobble up the small owners almost whenever 
it suits their pleasure. 


It is generally admitted that European trees 
have rarely exceeded the very respectable age of 
800 years. Thus, information recently gathered 
by the @erman Forestry Commission assigns to 
the pine 500 and 700 years as a maximum, 425 years 
to the silver fir, 275 years to the larch, 245 years to 
the red beech, 210 years to the aspen, 200 years to 
the birch, 170 years to the ash, 146 years to the 
alder, and 130 years to the elm. The heart of the 
oak begins to rot at about the age of 300 years. 
The holly oak alone escapes this law, and there is 
a specimen of this aged 410 years in existence near 
Afschaferburg, in Germany. But in England 
there are several famous old oaks of gigantic 
proportions, and with ages variously estimated at 
from 700 to 1,800years. The latter age, however, 
seems incredible. 


Not long ago four butchers in Graaff-Reinet, Cape 
Colony, South Africa, were fined five dollars each 
for contravening the Scab Act by having scabby 
sheep in their shambles, and intending to sell the 
flesh of these sheep as human food. The butch- 
ers, like the majority of sheepmen in America, 
Africa, and Australia alike, believed that the flesh 
was perfectly wholesome as food, since scab is 
merely a skin disease caused by the burrowing of 
a minute parasite. We have killed, dressed, and 
eaten on the Western stock ranges many sheep in 
various degrees of scabbiness, the flesh of which, 
when not too lean, was as palatable and tender as 
that of sheep free from the parasite. The lean- 
ness of very scabby sheep is due to the constant 
nervous irritation which ‘“ worries” the victims, 
causing them to spend more time in scratch- 
ing themselves than in eating and assimilating 
their food. 

















Canada: 


Pheenix, Ontario, 
Stables, pig-stye, and henery should never be con- 
nected. Turn every living thing out of the infested 
premises, and mix a pound of flowers of sulphur 


Hen Lice.—Mrs. 8. 


with kerosene, so as to make it burn. Place this 
in an iron vessel, with every precaution against 
fire, close all doors and windows, then light the 
mixture, and leave the premises shut up for two 
or three hours. The places should be thoroughly 
cleaned out, the litter burned, in a safe place, and 
the whole interior whitewashed. The whitewash 
should contain half a pound or more of crude car- 
bolic acid. The roosts should be kerosened at least 
once amonth. The dust-baths, places where hens 
dust themselves, should have a sprinkling of sul- 
phur, or kerosene, or both. ; 





Thompson, 


Specific Gravity of Milk. — Mr. 
milk farm 


Davenport, Ia., writes: “I have a 
twenty miles from the city, and T send milk 
product to this market. Though Ido not permit 
any but milk as drawn from the cows to be sent, 
yet at times my milk is too watery, notwithstand- 
ing its specific gravity registers high, 1031. Why 
this can be I do not understand, when but little 
cream rises on the samples tested.”’ The richest 
milk in cream is lighter than the poorer in cream, 
cream being lighter than water. Salt in small 
quantity will give the specific gravity demanded 
by the lactometer. Milk may be rich in every 
element but fat. The milk of some Jersey, 
Brittany and Devon cows is too rich in cream for 
the use of young infants and children of delicate 
stomachs. There is milk produced from large 
feeding of young fodder corn, that is poor in every 
element. Young June grasses are rich in albu- 
minoids, and produce rich milk and rich, fine- 
flavored butter and cheese. But while cornstalks 
with a plentiful quantity of glazed ears is a gener- 
ous fodder, yet, even this is greatly improved by 
being cut fine and liberally sprinkled with wheat 
middlings. August and September grasses require 
added richness to produce the best dairy products, 
corn meal, ground oats, wheat middlings and pea 
meal. The modern wheat bran contains but little 
besides the “shell”? of the wheat, rich in phos- 
phoric acid, but poor in every other element. It 
is a good diluent of rich food where little hay or 
grass is fed. It is one of our best fertilizers for 
cereal crops. 





Stubbornness or Will-Power.—Nearly every one 
condemns stubburnness in man or beast. But, on 
honest afterthought and reflection, these ready 
condemners change their decisions. Goldsmith 
Maid was willful to stubbornness. Dexter possessed 
the same quality, but both were the marvelous 
trotters of their day. It is this same stubborn will 
that makes the mule relatively stronger than the 
horse. ‘As stubborn as a mule,” though quoted 
as a reproach, expresses the extraordinary will- 
power of that despised brute. This fine, compact 
bone and wonderful bundle of muscles bespeak 
his marvelous power. See him exert all his powers 
before a heavy load, which he is too light to start, 
but weight him down with a heavy man upon his 
back, and he is equal to the task that would pros- 
trate a horse a third heavier than himself. 





The Value of Ground Limestone.—J. Froggett, 
Mahoning Co., Ohio: A few years back the pre- 
paration of limestone by grinding it very finely, 
for use as a fertilizer became quite common, and 
many farmers tried it. The result was so unsatis- 
factory that the attention of the experiment sta- 
tions was called to it, and various tests Were made 
to ascertain its value. The common experience 
was unfavorable, and, after the publication of the 
rgports, the use of the limestone has gradually be- 
eome very much restricted, if not altogether aban- 
doned. The limestone, being comparatively insol- 
uble, its effect on the soil is scarcely at all apparent, 
and this, of course, makes it unprofitable. It may 
be of some little use on such soils as are quite acid, 
for the organic acids of the soil may, under some 
circumstances, be able to partly dissolve the lime- 
But it can never take the place of, or 


stone. 
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become a substitute for, lime, as this is soluble, 
and possesses very active qualities, especially on 
the crude, organic matter in the soil. It has also 
an active effect on the mineral matters in the soil, 
by dissolving the silica which so firmly holds in 
combination such substances as potash, magnesia, 
and phosphoric acid, all of which are useful, and, 
indeed, indispensable plant foods. All this lime- 
stone cannot do, because it is inert, and has no 
chemical action at all. It is soluble, to a small 
extent, when carbonic acid is contained in the 
water, but in no other way, while the lime is solu- 
ble with ease. It is hardly to be recommended 
that the preparing of ground limestone, as a fer- 
tilizer, under those circumstances, should be 
undertaken as a business carried on for profit. 





Low Action vs. High Action.—Nearly all our 
trotting horses have low action. This is eminently 
advantagious to speed. But, if too low, it causes 
stumbling, which retards fleetness. High action is 
very showy, but the excessive expenditure of ani- 
mal force is not exeried in the proper direction for 
speed. On the hard pavements this pounding 
injures the forefeet even of the soundest and most 
perfect footed horses, and horses having flat or 
tender feet soon become lame, and useless for city 
work. The English and French require the high 
action, and breed for it, and pay well for horses of 
this mode of going. They even compel excessively 
high knee action by the severe and cruel checkrein 
that holds the heads of their horses, so that they 
are like blind animals, compelled to step high for 
self-protection. There is, however, a decided 
improvement in this respect, latterly, in England. 





Killing Out Sorrel. — Thomas Clark, Howard 
Co., Md.: There are two practical modes of killing 
out sorrel. One is to break up and cultivate the 
land until the weed is thoroughly exterminated, 
and the other is to smother it out with some larger 
and stronger growing plant. A good top-dressing 
of barnyard manure or some commercial fertilizer 
in spring will usually send the grass forward so 
rapidly in a meadow as to crowd the sorrel and, 
in part if not wholly, smother it out. An applica- 


tion of lime or salt heavy enough to kill the sorrel | 


will also kill grass and other plants, but a moder- 
ate quantity of either may strengthen the grass so 
that it may hold its own with the sorrel, and this 
is as much as we can expect in using any of the 
so-called weed exterminators. 





Wheat and Chess. — Enquirer, Oakland Co., 
Mich., asks: ‘“* Will wheat turn to chess?’? Our 
answer is no, and that there are no better reasons 
for supposing or believing that it does than that it 
will turn to rye, oats, rice, or other cereals. Then 
you ask, “If not, why do we find so many farmers 
of ordinary intelligence who positively assert 
that they know wheat will turn to chess.” We 
may answer this question in the Yankee way by 
asking another. Can you tell us why the wisest men 
of all past ages believed in many things which 
we now know never existed, except in their imagi- 
nation? It is not so very many years since the 
greatest of philosophers and learned men gener- 
ally accepted the fact that this earth revolved on 
its axis, and that the sun did not go around it or 
through a hole beneath us. A farmer may be ever 
so intelligent, and even what is called highly edu- 
cated, but if he is no botanist he will be unable to 
see the absurdity of claiming that wheat turns 
to chess. 





The Danger of the Farmers’ Alliance is 
pointed out by Senator John T. Morgan, of Ala- 
bama, in the November issue of the Forum. The 
writer deprecates what he calls the grave mistake 
of the Alliance in shutting out all their tried 
friends engaged in other pursuits, and confining 
their representatives in the public counsels to 
those selected alone from their own membership. 
Lacking the numbers necessary to success, and 
excluding the friends they needed in other pur- 
suits, they have fallen into the error of forcing 
upon their members resolutions created by their 
politicians and foreign to the convictions of the 
great body of the Alliance. Schemes, novel and 
searcely plausible, have been devised, around 
which the indignant members could be rallied in 
a movement to capture the public offices. This 
course, Senator Morgan says, has already lost to 
the Farmers’ Alliance its most useful and most 
substantial membership, and the vacant places 
are being filled with waifs from the wreckage of 
all the many exploded schemes that have perished 


| 








through public condemnation. The leaders of a] 
those pretentious schemes are clambering upon 
the Ocala platform. There was great hope and 
encouragement for the Southern agriculturist in 
the Alliance as it was originally established, and 
if the vagaries of politicians are discarded, the 
organization will still have the earnest support 
of all good men. Tnough opposed to class legisla- 
tion, the Southern farmers could easily combine 
and make good their demands for class benefits 
by forming a balance of power party to stand 
between the two rival interests of the Eastern and 
Western States. Though opposed to the demon- 
etization of silver, they could get gold for every 
pound of cotton, in the event of a change to a 
monometallic basis, and the vast resources of 
their land forbid disaster. They stand opposed 
to tariff laws, but fear them not, with cotton, coal, 
iron and wood at their doors. It would be as easy 
to supplant the Christian faith in their hearts 
with the mysterious follies of theosophy, as to 
substitute a third party for the one which 
embodies their principles—the democratic party, 
As an opinion of the Alliance movement from a 
partisan standpoint, Mr. Morgan’s article will be 
severely attacked by the body he criticises. 





Wants to be a Farmer.—O. J. P., New York 
City: It is rather unusual for a city boy to express 
a wish to become a farmer. If you are really in 
earnest and willing to work for your board and 
clothes, while learning practical as well as scien- 
tific agriculture, we think you will be able to find 
as good a situation in the Eastern as in the West- 
ern States. While looking about for the desired 
situation read agricultural books and papers, and 
make an occasional visit to some farmer acquaint- 
ance in the country, and learn from personal 
observation how farmers live and work. 


Dandelion and Plantain.—W. M. Davis, Bris- 
tol Co., Mass.: We do not know of any practical 
way of destroying dandelions and plantains ina 
lawn, without destroying the grass, except to dig 
out or cut off each plant separately, just below the 
crown of leaves. This may be done very rapidly 
by using a sharp, thin-bladed chisel with a han- 
dle of convenient length. It may require a num- 
ber of day’s work to clear a large lawn of these 
weeds, still, if will probably cost less than to plow 
up and reseed the ground. Dropping a teaspoon- 
ful of sulphuric acid on the crown of each plant 
has often been recommended as a weed eradica- 
tor, but a man with a chisel will do the work as 
quickly and at less cost. Fallis the best time to 
clear out the weeds, for the grass roots will fill up 
the bare spots by the time the growing season 
begins in spring, especially if the lawn is given 
alight topdressing of some good fertilizer before 
the ground freezes. 





Shall We Have Better Roads? — With the 
enlargement of concentric circles surrounding 
every American inland town, is to be found an 
apparently undue diminution of agricultural 
population, wealth and thrift, writes the Secre- 
tary of the New York State Roads Improvement 
Association, Isaac B. Potter, in the November 
Forum. Motives of self interest have stimulated 
corporations to make vast improvements in the 
means of transportation, to the advantage of 
great centers of population, while the dirt road 
has remained in its primitive condition. The 
American farmer is badly handicapped in his 
industrial race with other branches of society 
for lack of modern road facilities. Mr. Potter 
quotes statistics, emphasizing the relative declen- 
sion in values of farm property in New York and 
Ohio, attributable to this cause. The farmer pays 
the same for all that he buys, and gets no more 
for what he sells, whether his farm be near or 
distant from the market town. Under these con- 
ditions, the most immediate means of relief is to 
diminish the total cost of placing this produce in 
the market town. Of this cost, an*amazing share 
is made up by the difficulties of wagon-road trans- 
portation, necessitating scant loads, long delays, 
mud blockades, breakdowns, and extra trips. 

The great volume of internal trade in every 
State is the common road trade. Estimates of the 
tonnage of this year’s enormous crops and manu- 
factures, by railroad, furnishes a basis on which to 
conjecture the incalculable loss sustained by the 
lack of good wagon roads. The experience of 
England, France, Belgium and other Europesn 
nations is cited by the writer in proof of the asser- 
tion that the best roads are the cheapest. England 
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and Wales spend upwards of $20,000,000 annually 
in the maintenance of a system of macadamized 
roads, exclusive of the metropolitan district. The 
French government spends $90,000,000 annually 
in the care of common roads. The experiment of 
Union and Essex counties, New Jersey, with a 
system of macadamized reads, has vindicated 
itself in the large appreciation in the value of 
property, and the stationary altitude of the taxes. 
Progress toward the desirable State legislation is 
noted in New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Ohio, Rhode Island and several other States, and 
in the National Department of Agriculture favor- 
able symptoms. The improvement of roads has 
received a great impetus from the organization 
known as the League of American Wheelmen, 
composed of bicycle riders. In some States the 
cause has been pushed with more zeal than dis- 
eretion, and has aroused bitter opposition from 
the farmers who really will be most benefited. 
The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST recognizes a great 
development in the farmer’s demand for better 
roads, and regards this improvement as most 
desirable in every respect. 





Hull-less Oats.—A. B. Welchman, Uinta Co., 
Wyo.: We do not find the hull-less oat mentioned 
in recent catalogues, but it was quite common a 
few years since. It is now just about three hun- 
dred years since this naked or hull-less oat (Avena 
nuda) was first figured and described in an old 
English book of plants, and in those early days of 
British agriculture it was highly recommended 
beause the housewife could make her oatmeal 
quickly from them as there was no chaff to sift 
out. Periodically, however, during these past 
three centuries this old oat has come up as some- 
thing new and wonderfully valuable, and under 
such names as Chinese oats, Boutelle oats, Bohe- 
mian, etc.; but every time it has been the same 
old thing, and only valuable as a curiosity to those 
who have never seen it before. 





The Moon’s Influence.—C. M. K., Washington 
Co., Pa.: The moon has no appreciable influence 
upon plant and animal life on this planet, and no 
well-informed intelligent farmer ever pays any 
attention to the different phases of the moon in 
performing any agricultural operation. The idea 
of the moon’s influence upon plants and animals 
inhabiting this planet is a relic of ancient super- 
stition and general ignorance. Itis true that the 
imaginary line known as the zodiac was of some 
assistance in imparting a knowledge of the move- 
ment of the planets before the invention of the 
telescope, but the introduction of this instrument 
at once destroyed the old idea that no planets 
existed beyond the limits of the zodiac. The so- 
called signs of the zodiac are the mythical off- 
springs of an idea. 





Wet Cellar.—Subscriber, Osage Co., Kan.: You 
can certainly prevent water coming into your cel- 
lar through the bottom by using a liberal quantity 
of common cement. If the walls are of stone you 
may be able to prevent the water from percolat- 
ing through it by first pointing it up carefully 
with cement and coarse sand, then applying two 
or three coats over the entire surface. Select a 
dry time for the work, then cover the entire bot- 
tom with finely broken stone and coarse gravel, 
and make smooth and level; then pour on a thin 
gravel made-of about equal parts of cement and 
sharp sand. Beat it down with, the back of a 
spade or plank pounder, and when the cement 
has set, spread on another coat about one-half 
inch thick, and smooth down with a plasterer’s 
trowel. In pointing up the sides use one bushel 
of cement to two of sand, and for the finishing 
coat about equal parts, smoothing the surface 
with the trowel. 





Planting Asparagus.—A Subscriber, East Or- 
ange, N. J.: If your soil is naturally well drained, 
as is the case of most of the land in New Jersey, 
plow it as deep as possible, adding a little manure 
at the time in order that it may be mixed with the 
soil to the depth you plow. Harrow or rake the 
bed level, then lay your line for the first row and 
open a trench the width of a spade or shovel, and 
to a depth of about four inches. Set a one or a 


two year old plant on the bottom of the trench 
every three feet, and fill up with the soil. Move 
your line four feet and proceed as before, and 
when your bed is.filled and leveled off cover with 
either coarse or fine manure to the depth of an 
inch or more, if you have it to spare. You may 








plant the roots this fall or early next spring as 
best suits your convenience. 
cultivation next year, in fact, always, but no stalks 
should be cut until the second season after plant- 
ing, and then only a few of the strongest sprouts. 


Whatever manure is required should be applied to | 
the surface of the bed, for the rains will wash it | 


down soon enough. 





The Poor Crow.—E. E. Scudder, Cobb Co., Ga.: 
That useful and perhaps most intelligent of all 
our native birds, the common crow, has been 
accused of much rascality, but that he is destruc- 
tive to watermelons and ground peas is to us an 
entirely new line of mischief to be recorded 
against him. However bad the crow may be at 


times he still has some, yes, many, redeeming | 


traits; consequently, we. cannot wish for his 
extermination but would compromise on frighten- 
ing him away from crops worth saving. A little 
tar on seed-corn will protect it from crows and 
other grain-eating birds and vermin, and to pro- 
tect your melons and ground peas you have only 
to stretch some white twine about the field a few 
feet from the ground over the rows of plants. The 
twine suggests a trap to the crow and he will usu- 
ally give it a wide berth. Many of our farmers 
use twine to protect their corn in spring and think 
it less troublesome than applying tar to the seed 
at planting time. 





Renovating Low Meadows. — Badger, Wauke- 
sha, Wis.: Bottom lands or low meadows are very 
likely to be overrun with the natural wild grasses 
and sedges, unless occasionally broken up and 
cultivated until the sod has become thoroughly 
rotted. We would advise this course with your 
meadow, and when ready to seed down again add 
twenty bushels of lime per acre, and as much good 
manure as may be required to insure a vigorous 
growth of the cultivated grasses. Overflowing 
your meadow will not help it and would probably 
do more harm than good. The best way to get rid 
of willows and bogs on low grounds is to dig or 
cut them out during the month of August, always 
selecting dry, warm weather for this kind of work. 





What Fruits to Plant.—L. Crabill, Whitely Co., 
Ind.: There are many farmers and professional 
fruit growers in this country who find the raising 
of pears and other kinds of fruits profitable, and 
there are probably fully as many men who find 
fruit culture a very uncertain and profitless busi- 
ness. For the best varieties to cultivate in your 
locality consult your local nurseryman, or the cata- 
logue of the American Pomological Society. 
Much will depend upon the character of your soil, 
in selecting varieties for cultivation. While sweet 
apples are excellent food if given in small quanti- 
ties, for most kinds of stock, we do not think that 
aman could afford to plant, and take care of an 
orchard of sweet apples just for the purpose of 
raising the fruit to feed to his animals. Better 
plant the marketable varieties and then feed the 
unsalable part to your stock. 





Special to Inquiring Minds.—Probably most of 
our readers are at one time or another particularly 
interested in some subject and wish to read up on 
it. In many such cases, however, they don’t know 
what books to consult, or where to obtain the 
necessary literature. Every inquiry of this kind 
pertaining in any degree to rural life or agricul- 
tural science or practice will be gladly answered 
at this office. If areply by mail is desired, post- 
age for the purpose should be iaclosed. Other- 
wise, all inquiries will be answered in our columns, 
a plan which we prefer, so that all our readers 
can get the benefit of the information given. The 
Orange Judd Co. will also furnish any book desired 
at the regular price on these or other subjects. 


Every reader should feel perfectly welcome to | 


make any inquiries of this kind. 





Creosote in Chimneys.—A. L. W., Rutland Co., 
Vermont: Where wood is used for fuel, much 
trouble is experienced with creosote. It often 
comes through the sides of chimneys because it 


dissolves the lime from the mortar and leaves | 
only sand. The chimney is then in a dangerous | 


condition. Cement and cement mortar have the 


reputation of resisting the action of creosote very | 


well. For this reason it is reeommended for use 


in chimney building instead of lime mortar. When | 


there is much trouble with the creosote, it is safe 
to say that the chimney is dirty and well filled 
with soot. This is true in summer weather, when 


Give good, clean | 


| there are few fires. Trouble in winter usually 
| comes when the fires are checked down and there 
is little draft. Then the chimney acts as a con- 
denser, and the creosote forms on the sides and 
runs down. In the summer season the dampness ~ 
of the air usually leaches the creosote out of the 
soot. Cleaning helps this to some extent. In 
winter a good draft in the chimney or pipe is 
often a complete cure. In other words, when the 
fire is checked, have an opening above the damper 
to let the air circulate through the chimney. So 
long as men burn wood for fuel, and attempt to 
be economical with it, they must expect to havea 
fight with both soot and creosote. 





Value of Coal Ashes.—R. M. Lawrence, Atlan- 
tic Co., N. J.: Hard coal ashes have but little fer- 
tilizing qualities. Their principal action consists 
in the physical or mechanical effect upon the soil. 
| On heavy clay soils they prove often highly bene- 
ficial. If wood is used in connection with coal, it 
will naturally add considerable fertility to the 
ashes. 


Galvanized Roofs.—R. M. Baker, Jefferson Co., 
Mo., asks whether the water from a barn roof of 
galvanized iron is safe to use for watering stock ? 
And whether any injury or harm can result from 
the use of such water? We have frequently seen 
water from galvanized roofs used for watering 
live stock, and human beings as well, and cannot 
imagine how any rain water thus obtained can be 
purer and more healthy. 

Keeping Potatoes.—E. C. Brown, Ontario Co., 
N. Y., desires information whether potatoes stored 
in an old cellar with a defective roof, admitting a 
considerable quantity of wate@ during the time 
of rain will be more liable to rot than if protected 
from moisture. Potatoes will stand a good deal of 
moisture, if it is uniform and the temperature 
cool enough, without injury, as is proved by pota- 
toes keeping in very good condition out of doors, 
if protected from actual freezing. The great dan- 
ger is in allowing them to become alternately wet 
and dry. A medium moist cellar is better for 
potatoes than one that is too dry, as in the latter 
case the potatoes are apt to shrivel. If no other 
storage place can be found than the one in ques- 
tion, we would advise to place the potatoes on a 
raised lattice floor. 


A Monstrous Lily.—T. E. Smith, Cornwallis, 
Nova Scotia, informs us that at a recent exhibi- 
tion at Yarmouth was shown a stalk of Lilium 
auratum which was flattened out to about two 
inches, and bore one hundred and twenty flowers 
in full bloom, every flower being perfect, and the 
whole forming a dense, beautiful, pyramidal 
bouquet. 


American Apples in England. — The latest 
advices from J. C. Houghton & Co., Liverpool and 
London, England, inform us that large supplies 
of American apples are arriving in England, caus- 
ing keen competition, and that the greatest care 
in packing and shipping should be exercised. 
Only good, sound, reliable fruit will stand the 
voyage and bring satisfactory prices. The range 
of prices is very valuable according to the quality 
of fruit, Newtown Pippins bringing from $4.36 to 
$8.25; Baldwins from $3.15 to $3.88; Greenings from 
$2.42 to $3.39; Spies from $2.42 to $3.39; Phenix or 
Pomeroy from $3.15 to $3.39. 











Telling the Age of Domestic Animals by the 
Teeth.—By long and careful study the age of 
domestic animals can be learned with a great 
degree of certainty. Horse’s teeth are sometimes 
Bishoped to remove the signs of age by filing out 
the signs. Buta shrewd observer can detect the 
fraud at once, 


A Horse for Service.—The inquiry is frequently 
made What kind of a horse shall I buy for real, 
| and hard service? The horse for real and hard 
service should be from fifteen to sixteen hands 
high, according to the kind of service required. 
He should be of a good dark color, have a free 
high action, light head and neck, thin, large slop- 
ing shoulders, strong, muscular thighs, deep chest, 
' short back, strong joints, Jarge, sprightly, kindly 
eye, short and strong pasterns, and readily teach- 
| able. He should have fairly large, sound feet, and 
| his proportions should be good; and he should 





| have spirit but a level head. He should be kind, 
gentle, and prompt in action. He must be kept up 
to extraordinary excellence by the very best care. 
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A Permanent Census Bureau. 
. —— 
A United States census is such an enor- 


| needed. Certainly the great mass of agri- 
| culturists of every kind will not be satisfied 
| to have the statistical work of the Depart- 
| ment of Agriculture interfered with in any 
way by a permanent census bureau, but will 
| demand that all statistics and reports, per- 


| taining to the country’s greatest industry, be 
_ collected and disseminated by the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture. Of course, in a census 
year the detailed returns can be collected 
through this agency, and turned over to the 


| census Officials for publication. 


mous undertaking that all well-informed | 
men, irrespective of partisan considerations, 


feel the imperative necessity of a better sys- | 
_ A large number regard higher education and 


tem for the work. It is a great waste of 


time, money, energy, and labor to organize | 


anew every ten years the vast army of 


enumerators, clerks, and experts required in | 
| trade, government loans, the suppression of 


the census. 

A permanent census bureau need not be an 
elaborate affair, as its main business would 
be the enumeration of population once in ten 
years, and kindred statistics. The great 
array of statistics about agriculture, and 


other productiye industries, including their | 


census, should be wholly under the direction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Division of Statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture might 
well be amplified to cover this work. It 
should embrace not only far more exhaus- 
tive and complete reports of all staple and 
special crops, but should be so equipped that 
a comparatively accurate census of agri- 
cultural productions, distribution, and con- 
sumption could be made yearly. 


complete decimal census in an economical 
manner. 

In no combination of other industries are 
prompt and accurate statistics so valuable as 
in the manifold branches and phases of our 
agriculture. 


would seriously impair its value, interfere 
with, instead of supplement, the Depart- 
ment’s present system of crop reporting, and 
be an additional unnecessary expense. 

Herein lies the greatest field for usefulness, 
and the most appropriate scope for the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
It is a work which, because of its very mag- 
nitude, cannot be properly accomplished 
under private auspices. It must be done by 
well trained specialists, under a highly 
organized management. Yet it must be so 
conducted that the facts can be promptly 
placed before the masses who are interested 
in them. 

We regret that the Secretary of Agricul- 


To have this work undertaken | 
outside of the Department of Agriculture | 


The forces | 


employed in this work could be utilized to | 


the best possible advantage in taking the | implies, of course, proper methods, work 





| 
| 


ture, in his report for 1891, has not spoken | 


more forcibly on this subject. 
the usefulness of the Department in other 
lines, in no way could a comparatively small 
increased expenditure accomplish more 


direct good for our farmers than a wide 
| looked by most farmers in their buying and 


development of the Division of Statistics. 
The AMERICAN 


been satisfied with this Division, or rather 
we have always felt that it never had suffi- 
cient means to do its proper work. 

It is here that we would place more respon- 
sibility, and means for much of the perma- 
nent statistical work that is so greatly 





AGRICULTURIST has never - 


Great as is | 





The Greatest Need 


——~< 


Minds differ as to what constitutes the 
most pressing want of American farmers. 


of Agriculture. 


more knowledge about science as applied 
to farming as of the utmost consequence. 
Others believe in more protection or freer 


trusts and of speculation, reform of direct 
taxation and the like. More attention to 


| the esthetic side of life, to making the home 


brighter, the family circle happier and rural 
society more attractive, are also urged as 
among the imperative needs of our farming 
communities. 

These and other means for improvement 
are all worthy of careful and impartial atten- 
tion. But the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
believes that the pressing want among 
farmers to-day is more strict attention to 
what may be called the business side of 
their vocation. The wastes, ignorances and 
extravagances of any class of men will not 
be corrected by legislation or reforms in 
taxes. 

Attention to the real business of farming 


done well and in season, and a knowledge 
that will enable the farmer to produce at 
the least cost. It means to so plan and 
manage that production may be cheapened 
even more than farmers may now think 
possible. But it is in the marketing of pro- 
duce and in the buying of farm and family 
supplies that the application of business 
principles finds its largest possibility. 

Here is where coéperation steps in—a term 
which is simply another name for the use of 
business principles. The profits in com- 
merce to-day are mainly in the savings 
effected in large transactions. It is perhaps 
true that if the big retailers of merchandise 
in our great cities were to cut all prices ten 
per cent., they couldn’t live; they sell low 
to turn off their goods quickly, and find 
their greatest profit in buying large lots and 
discounting their own bills. If the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST had only one thousand 
subscribers instead of one hundred times 
that number, the price per year would have 
to be several times the modest sum now 
charged ; whatever profit there is comes from 
a minute gain on each in a large volume 
of transactions, this gain being mostly in 
reducing the ratio of expense. __ 

This principle seems to be entirely over- 


selling. Small purchases are the rule, and 
are usually made on credit. This implies 
the payment of an extra profit to compen- 


sate for the work involved in the small | 


transaction, and also to make good the losses 
incident to the credit system. For under 
that system, it is always those who are good 





pay that have to carry the deadbeats. Nine- 
tenths of the buying of American farmers js 
done in this way. 

The selling of farm produce is but gradu- 


| ally working out of the same system. Three- 


fourths of our produce is still sold in small 
lots to the local store, elevator or middle- 
man at from five to twenty-five per cent. 
under its true vaiue, owing to the expense 
of doing business in this way. 

Now, why not pool issues, buy and sell in 
large quantities, and suve the benefit of the 
economies effected by this system? The plan 
is not complex, and under proper manage- 
ment success is inevitable, because depend- 
ing upon the actual and permanent neces- 
sities of life. 

Right in this line business principles are 
really most needed. Every progressive 
farmer appreciates this fact, and to-day, 
more than ever, is striving to enjoy the bene- 
fits of codperation. The progress so far 
made, as outlined in the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for October, is full of hope. The 
experiences and advice given in our new 
department on Page 724, ‘‘ Lessons in Coép- 
eration,” are quite as interesting. 

There is no real reason why modern 
codperative methods should not be applied 
to the business of agriculture. They cer- 
tainly will be, if the substantial element 
among our farmers can have their way. 

aainliesiecscejcaaliliaiad se saiatbieec 


Fifty Years Old. 


The present number concludes the fiftieth 
volume of this magazine. When a man 
turns the half-century post in the pathway 
of time, he feels that his life work is largely 
accomplished, and looks forward to a period 
of ease, and is content to rest while the world 
of a younger generation pushes forward. 

It is not so with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. The first number of its new volume, 
beginning its second half century, will 
typify the broader scope, and even higher 
ideals, that its conductors have for the 
future. Taking advantage of all past expe- 
rience, and the prestige gained by fifty years 
of painstaking and conscientious service, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will inaugurate 
the beginning of a new year with a semi- 
centennial number that shall speak for 
itself. 





Our Guild of Honor. 


Carrying out the intimations given in our 
last number, a Guild of Honor is elsewhere 
announced in this issue, under the auspices 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. We hope 
it may develop into a beneficent means for 
inducing our younger readers to emulate 
high ideals, and to strive to do their very 
best in every department of life and work. 
It will be observed that the details of the- 
Guild are not fully set forth. It is desired to: 
enlist the support and aid of all in comple-- 
ting the organization, on lines that will best 
promote its objects. 








The Art Contest. 


<li 

By general request, the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST competition for the $500 offered 
for prizes in art work, suitable for our col- 
umns, is extended to February ist. The par- 
ticulars of this effort to bring out the art 
talent of its readers will be found in the Sep- 
tember and October issues of this magazine. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL REVIEW. 
Another Teia’e Work 


OF THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 
oe 

“To-day I lay before you a report full of 
encouragement,” is the hopeful tone in which 
Hon. J. M. Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture, opens 
his annual report to the President under date of 
Oct. 27, 1891. Two years ago the condition of 
agriculture was a subject of grave anxiety which, 
among the farmers themselves, found vent in an 
almost universal expression of unrest and discon- 
Last year improved conditions were indi- 
eated, which Secretary Rusk believes are now 
more than confirmed. He shows that in spite of 
the enormous production of cereals and meats, 
prices are bet¢er than one year ago, and much 
improved over values following the abundant 
harvests of 1889. Agricultural exports during July, 
August, and September were nearly three times 
as great in value as during the corresponding 
period last year, while the export values for the 
two periods thus compare: 


tent. 


AVERAGE EXPORT VALUES FOR JULY, 
AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


1891 1890 Increase 
per Unit per Cent. 

Barley per bu, - $0.64 20.65 
Corn per bu, - - .66 48 18 38 
Oats per bu, - 41 37 .04 i 
Rye per bu, - - 92 61 32 52 
Wheat per bu, - 1.05 92 13 14 

“ Flour per bbl, 5.11 4.73 38 8 


A Great Gain in Values.—Comparative quota- 
tions for the same period of the past three years 
are given of staple crops at nine of the leading 
markets in the different parts of the country. 
Corn is so far higher than in last October that, 
with the increased quantity, the cropis worth two 
to three hundred million dollars more. Wheat 
with a crop almost fifty per cent. greater than last 
year, and the largest yield ever recorded in this 
country, and the largest crop ever harvested in 
any country, commands about the same price in 
the great markets as last year. Oats are lower 
with an immensely increased production. Barley 
has held its position in the place of a large crop 
and on a larger area, as the new duty has kept out 
a large part of the usual imports, and at least a 
portion of the duty on the little imported, has 
been virtually paid by foreign growers. The 
increased value of ail cereals over last year on the 
basis of October values is not less than five hun- 
dred million dollars. Meats are fifteen to twenty 
per cent. higher, aggregating one hundred and 
fifty millions. Cotton is lower, but the large pro- 
duct and good prices of fruits were more than 
double fruit values last year. Taking all products 
together in comparisons with last year at prices 
current in October, the aggregate increase of value 
eannot be less than seven hundred million dollars. 
In its September number the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST places the improvement at about a 
round billion of dollars, and it is possible that 
when the season is completed our figures will 
prove nearer the facts than Mr. Rusk’s. 

Agricultural Exports for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1891, following the bad crop year of 1890, are 
larger by twelve million dollars than those of the 
preceding year following the abundant harvests 
of 1889, and one hundred million dollars in excess 
of the agricultural exports of 1889. Had our 
exports of breadstuffs the past year been as 
large as those of the previous year, the agricul- 
tural exports of the fiscal year, just closed, would 
have exceeded $650,000,000 or more than our total 
exports of all domestic products in any year 
prior to 1878. The indications now are that our 
sales abroad of the surplus from our farms will, 


during the present year, largely exceed the 
trade of any previous year. 
Agricultural Imports were $28,000,000 more 


in value during the ten months ended July 31, 
1891, under the new tariff, than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1889 and 1890 under the old tariff. 
“Analysis shows that the competition with our 
own agriculture has sensibly diminished under 
present Customs regulations. The increase is con- 
fined to the free list or articles not competing with 
Sugar, free of duty since April 1, 

$20,000,000 increase, tea, coffee, 


our production. 
1891, contributes 


and cocoa $15,000,000, vegetable fibers $3,000,000. 
The change in rates has at the same time checked 
the importation of products which ean be pro- 


duced at home and to this extent stimulated prices 








and production here.” Only $6,000,000 of tobacco 
was admitted against $17,000,000 during the preced- 
ing period, while purchases of barley showed a 
falling off of nearly $3,500,000, and eggs more than 
$1,250,000. The decrease of nearly one-half in the 
imports of horses, and a gradual lessening in the 
imports of other live stock suggest that the 
present system of inspection, and the law which 
prohibits the introduction of any but pure bred 
stock duty free for breeding purposes, is having 
the effect designed of excluding a large number of 
animals of a class heretofore fraudulently entered 
duty free. Secretary Rusk adds on this point: 
“The large quantities of hides which are being 
shipped to the United States from foreign coun- 
tries, and are admitted free of duty, have caused 
a great depreciation in the prices realized for hides 
of domestic production. This has had a marked 
tendency toward keeping down the price of cattle, 
and has consequently added to the burdens of our 
agricultural population. I would, therefore, most 
sarnestly recommend that the duty provided for 
in Section 3 of “An act to reduce the revenue and 
equalize duties on imports, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 1, 1890, be imposed in all 
sases Where the countries from which such hides 
are shipped have not granted equal concessions, 
in regard to the admission of the agricultural 
products of the United States.” 


The Inspection of Meats. — Secretary Rusk 
speaks at some length of the withdrawal by the 
governments of Germany, Denmark, and Italy of 
the prohibition against American pork, and 
expresses his high appreciation of the President’s 
personal interest in the matter, without which, he 
says, ‘this grand result could never have been 
attained.”’ He has, also, words of appreciative 
recognition for the codperation of the Depart- 
ment of State, and of those diplomatic representa- 
tives abroad who were charged with presenting 
this question to foreign governments. He reviews 
the subject of meat inspection, stating that it was 
not only demanded in order to keep our foreign 
markets and develop them, but that there was a 
very general demand for some such inspection, by 
the people of our own country, in many States of 
which, indeed, laws had been passed providing 
for a local inspection, which laws had, however, 
been generally condemned as an interference 
with interstate commerce. He urges a system of 
inspection for all articles of food which are the 
subject of interstate or foreign trade. Comparing 
the insignificance of the cost of inspection by com- 
parison with the advantages gained in opening 
our markets abroad, he cites the fact that 
whereas our trade in pork products, exclusive of 
lard, had increased from twelve and a half mil- 
lions in 1871 to sixty-nine millions in 1881, it had 
fallen off as the result of prohibitive legislation, 
to a trifle over fifty millions in 1891. He declares 
it to be a reasonable inference from a careful 
review of this trade during these two decades, 
that the losses to our pork raisers during the past 
ten years owing to the prohibition, which an effi- 
cient meat inspection can alone remove, aggre- 
gate over two hundred and sixty million dollars. 


Healthfulness of Our Cattle. — Evidence is 
furnished by Secretary Rusk, as to the efforts of 
this government to meet all reasonable demands 
from foreign countries with a view to preventing 
the transmission through our cattle exports of 
communicable animal diseases to foreign cattle, 
citing especially the excellent control of all such 
diseases within our own country, the rigorous 
inspection of all animals coming into the United 
States, the inspection of all animals exported, and 
even of cattle-carrying vessels, in order to secure 
the well-being and humane treatment of cattle on 
shipboard. He points out the fact that for more 
than a year there has been no well-authenticated 
ease of the transmission to foreign countries of a 
single case of pleuro-pneumonia in American cat- 
tle, and that, in the only alleged cases complained 
of by the British authorities, the diagnoses of the 
American inspectors on the other side, who denied 
that these were cases of genuine pleuro-pneumonia 
have been triumphantly vindicated, not only by 
the life history of the cattle, traced by means of 
our inspection system to the farms from which 
they were purchased in this country, but by the 
expert opinions of the highest British authorities 
obtainable. He concludes that the condition of the 
United States trade and the vigilant supervision 
of our government justify the strongest present- 
ation to the British government of the grievance 
which our cattle-raisers suffer, unjustly, by reason 





of its arbitrary regulations enforced against 
American cattle, coupled with an urgent demand 
for their removal, adding that they have been 
clearly shown to be useless, and that their mainte- 
nance can only be regarded as an evidence of 
unfriendliness. He concludes that ‘justice, as 
well as proper self-respect, demand such a course,” 
and adds that he shall, in the absence of the 
removal of such unfriendly restrictions, feel it his 
duty to suggest the rigid enforcement of the law, 
now in existence, prohibiting import into the 
United States of all live animals, but at present 
suspended as a matter of friendship to foreign 
governments. He says we have far more justifica- 
tion for the exclusion from the United States of 
all animals coming from Great Britain and its 
dependencies, than they have for the interposition 
of any obstacles to cattle exports from the United 
States, and he appeals to the report of the Veter- 
inarian of the British Privy Council in support of 
his statement. 

Foreign Markets for American Produce.— 
The wise enlargement of the channels of foreign 
trade as the result of reciprocal concessions holds 
out great hopes to American agriculture. The See- 
retary regrets that his facilities, based on appro- 
priations estimated for when comparatively lit- 
tle opportunity for the furtherance of such plans 
existed, have restricted his efforts to furnish the 
country with all necessary information in regard 
to the agricultural resources of other countries, 
and the probable character of the demand which 
it may be in our power tosupply. He regards it as 
especially desirable to propagate, by all legitimate 
means, a knowledge among the peoples of foreign 
countries of our own resources and our own facili 
ties for supplying their wants, and says that in 
marketing American products abroad we have to 
combat not only legitimate competition, but the 
antagonism of clashing interests, which seek to 
create prejudice in the minds of consumers of 
American food products. The remedy, he sug- 
gests, is to address ourselves directly to the con- 
sumers in foreign countries, and to convince them 
of the ability for their use of what we have to sell. 
He quotes, as an instance of this, the work done 
in Great Britain during the past year by the spe- 
cial agent of the Department, charged with intro- 
ducing [Indian corn and its products to the atten- 
tion of Europeans as an economic and nutritious 
substitute for other cereal foods, and highly com- 
mends the work already done in this direction. 


The Transfer of the Weather Bureau to the 
Department of Agriculture:has been generally 
received with great satisfaction. Signal stations 
have increased from 630 to 1,200, and voluntary 
observers from 1,800 to 2,200. Plans have been 
agreed upon and undertaken with a view to 
enlarging and extending the work of the Bureau, 
especially in aid of the agricultural interests. 
The selection by the President of Prof. Harrington, 
as the chief of the Bureau, is highly commended. 

The Work of the Department is, “ First, scien- 
tifically, the collection and distribution of all 
information of practical value to the farmer in the 
culture of the soil; second, administratively, the 
control of all matters relating to agriculture com- 
ing under the head of interstate or foreign trade. 
The first involves the acquisition of informa- 
tion by special and intelligent observation and 
study of all known facts having a bearing upon 
the culture of the soil, and the disposal of the 
crops, and to this end we must be prepared to 
employ the highest order of expert talent, both 
practical and scientific. This first proposition 
also involves a careful scrutiny of all natural 
phenomena affecting agriculture, and e¢ontinued 
research into the principles which underlie them, 
necessitating the very highest order of scientific 
investigation, both by experiments in the labora- 
tory and experiments in the field. My second 
proposition involves the conferring upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the fullest powers 
necessary for the supervision and control of all 
interstate or foreign commerce in agricultural 
products, and of fraudulent and other substitutes 
therefor, for the investigation of all animal dis- 
eases, and for the control of the movemeni of all 
animals which may be affected by communicable 
diseases, and even within certain limits for an 
adequate supervision of the trade in agricultural 
products in all foreign markets.” To fully carry 
out these views will unquestionably involve 
liberal expenditure, but Mr. Rusk concludes that 
within twenty years the efforts of this Depart- 
ment, on such lines as he has laid down, will have 
increased the value of our annual agricultural 
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products from between three and four thousand 
million dollars to at least twice that enormous 
sum. “In the face of such stupendous figures,” 
he adds, “which it needs no prophetic vision to 
clearly see, [submit that the largest sum neces- 
sary for the efficient carrying on of the work I 
have indicated will be comparatively insignifi- 
cant.” 





—-_e 


Agricultural Depression and Laziness. 


The eternal and inexorable law that the only 
price of good things is labor has its application to 
the subject of agricultural depression, says Presi- 
dent Jordan, of Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
in an article in the October Forum. Though the 
enemy has sown tares in the tax laws while the 
farmer has slept, this alone cannot cause agricul- 
tural depression, nor can inordinate pensions, 

vasteful subsidies, and the tyranny of capital, 
combined, if the farmer himself were not, in some 
degree, at fault. At any rate, the remedy is in his 
own hands, and, while striking a blow at the 
cause of the injury, he should look at himself, to 
see what part of the blame is due to his own weak- 
ness and lack of foresight. 

The “relentless hell” of poverty which, Henry 
George says, yawns beneath civil society, is due to 
the presence of a horde of men who would gain 
something for nothing; the natural penalty for 
laziness is one of the important elements in our 
so called agricultural depression. A notion hav- 
ing been spread among country people that the 
dwellers in towns do not have to work hard for a 
living, has caused the farmer to think he ought to 
take his rest, and the interest on the time thus 
borrowed is becoming a heavy charge. ‘ While 
crossing Indiana, on a bright, growing day in 
April,” says President Jordan, “I counted forty 
men and boys around the railroad station at 
Cloverdale, where a crate of live chickens was the 
sole contribution to the train’s load. These were 
farm boys, who ought to have been at work in the 
fields, and village boys who might have been 
doing something somewhere. These idlers on the 
station steps were embodied ghosts, dead to alllife 
and hope, with only force enough to stand around 
and gape. At my destination I saw sixty men and 
boys, who had no need of cures of any kind, 
because they were already dead, standing on a 
street corner, listening to the noisy vender of a 
rheumatism cure. Most of these were farmers, 
whose neglected farms lay bathed in the sunshine, 
the earth ready to rejoice only at the touch ot a 
hoe. Back on the old farm, in New York, where I 
was born, the spot which my father won from the 
forest, and on which he lived in freedom and inde- 
pendence, knowing no master, dreading no tyrant, 
he had. poorer tools than are now used, poorer 
buildings, inferior facilities for transportation, 
lower prices, and uncertain markets; still, he 
knew nothing of agricultural depression. When 
crops were small, and prices low, he simply worked 
the harder. I find on that farm, to-day, tenants 
who barely make a living. I find unpruned fruit 
trees, wasted forest trees, broken wagons—evi- 
dences of wasted time and unthrifty labor.” 

An old woman in Tennessee expressed a great 
economic truth in these words: ‘ Poor folks has 
poor ways.” If a man spend a day, in the harvest 
time, in efforts to send a fool to the Legislature, or 
a knave to Congress, should he complain if the 
laws the fools and knaves make add to his own 
taxes? Who but he is to blame if the laws osten- 
sibly made in his interest simply shift the burden 
from one of his shoulders to the other? If he 
stand all day in the public square, spellbound by 
a tramp with an accordion, or, still worse, if he 
lounge about on the sawdust floor of a saloon, 
talking the vile stuff we agree to call “ politics,” 
never reading a book, never thinking a thought 
above the level of the sawdust floor, need he be 
surprised if his opinions do not meet with respect ? 
It is not cheaper money the farmer needs, but 
dearer men; men whose time is money, and whose 
labor is worth the labor of other men; men who 
know how to do the best things in the best way, 
and can thereby do their part in alleviating 
«industrial depression.”? A busy man the oldtime 
farmer was; and, being busy, he found time for 
everything. He read bound books; he enjoyed 
the pleasures of travel; he educated his family; 
he kept intelligent watch on all the affairs of the 
day. He did not find time to stand on the station 
steps, in the middle of the afternoon, to watch a 


days. He carried no handicap load of tobacco and 
whisky. He went to the county seat when he had 
business there; he went with clean clothes, and 
came back with a clean conscience. He had not 
time to spend each seventh day on the court house 
square, talking the dregs of scandal and politics. 





Two Pressing Questions. 


te 

Public and Private Debts. — Encouraging fig- 
ures under the head of ‘Public and Private 
Debts” are published in the North American 
Review for November from the pen of Hon. Robert 
P. Porter, Superintendent of the Eleventh Census. 
The national debt, per capita, in 1870 was $62.41, in 
1880 it was $38.33, and in 1890 it was but $14.24, in 
each ease after deducting sinking-funds. In like 
manner the debt of the States, Territories, and 
District of Columbia has decreased, from $9.15, per 
capita, 1870 to $5.93 in 1880, and to $3.66 in 1890; the 
debt of counties from $4.86 in 1870 to $2.47 in 1880, 
and $2.27 in 1890. The debt of municipalities has 
increased from $7.03, per capita, in 1870 to $13.64 in 
1880, and to $11.48 in 1890, though less rapidly than 
the population of municipalities. That of school 
districts has decreased from $1.48, per capita, in 
1870 to $0.35 in 1880, and $0.60 in 1890. 

Facts of the greatest value have been ascer- 
tained in the census of mortgage indebtedness. 
The burden is greater in Kansas than in either of 
the other four States in which the tabulation has 
been completed. The amount, per capita, of 
mortgages in force on January 1, 1890, was $165 in 
Kansas, while that of Iowa was $104, Illinois $100, 
Alabama $26, and Tennessee $23. The _ total 
amount of the mortgages in force in Kansas on 
January 1, 1890 was $235,485.00 or 48.79 per cent. of 
the debt recorded in the decade which closed on 
that date. The percentage of assessed acres in 
Kansas, encumbered, was 58.24. The equated life 
of a Kansas mortgage was 3.32 years, and the 
range of interest rates was 1 to 60. 

That debt is oftentimes an indication of enter- 
prise is illustrated by the fact that the debt of 
Chicago is twenty-four millions more than the farm 
debt of Kansas, forty-three millions more than the 
farm debt of Iowa, and 112 millions more than the 
entire mortgage debt of Tennessee, and yet Chi- 
eago is one of the most prosperous cities in the 
Union to-day. By far the largest proportion of 
real estate mortgage debt of the United States has 
been insured to secure purchase of land to make 
improvements, and this is true of Kansas, where 
the mortgage indebtedness is but 14.31 per cent. 
of the true valuation of all property in the State. 
The same is true of Alabama and Tennessee, the 
bulk of whose debt is found in the counties in 
which Birmingham, Knoxville, Nashville, and 
Chattanooga are located, cities where vast indus- 
trial progress has taken place in the decade. 








Starvation in Russia. — A Russian recently 
arrived in the United States after journeying 
from the Caucasus through the Southern and 
Western provinces of the Czar’s Empire, announces 
through the North American Review that the crops 
of 1891 are bad only in five oblasts, or provinces. 
The distressed district comprises less than 90,000 
square miles, out of 2,000,000 square miles con- 
stituting European Russia, and is inhabited by 
about 8,000,000 of people, a small fraction of the 
90,000,000 of loyal subjects of the Czar. There is 
absolute distress in this restricted region. ‘If I 
did not know,” says the writer, “‘ that three-fourths 
of the Continental press are now controlled by the 
Jews, and that the Jews are in possession of the 
great news agencies, this fable that the people 
are actually starving throughout a great part of 
the European dominions of the Czar would aston- 
ish me indeed. The ukase of the Czar, forbidding 
the exportation of rye and oats, has been made 
the pretext for this monstrous story. That ukase 
was issued for military reasons, not economical 
reasons.” It was to secure the comfort and effi- 
ciency of the 640,000 troops now established in 
Southwestern Russia, and at the same time to 
thwart the Jew grain brokers in their policy of 
trying to raise the domestic price by forced 
exportations, when they sen? an unusual demand. 
Disappointed of their profits in Russia, the Jews 
are perhaps now speculating in America on the 
effect of these tales of a great European famine 
and consequent demand for American grain. If 
the Germans and the Austrians, who are now 
encouraging disloyalty in the cities of Poland, 
count upon a famine in Russia to weaken the arm 


thousand trains go by, on a thousand consecutive | of the Empire, they count without their host.” 














On the other hand, the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST’S private advices confirm the earlier 
reports of widespread famine. A wheat ukase is 
daily looked for. The Czar makes great contribu- 
tions to the famine fund from his private purse, 
and the government has just negotiated an enor- 
mous loan, much of which wiil be used for relief. 





Some Recent Books. 
—__ 

SOCIAL STRUGGLES: The Fundamental Facts ana 
Principles Relative to Values, Prices, Money, and 
Interest, National Banks, Franchises, the Silver 
Question, Socialism, Capital, and Labor, and 
Business Derangement. By John Philip Phillips. 
Second Edition. Cloth, 8vo., pp. 573. 

In the preparation of this work, several distinct 
objects have been steadily kept in view: First, 
to portray, in a manner more simple than has 
hitherto been attempted, the mechanism of barter 
and exchange, and the function of money. Sec- 
ond, to elucidate the nature of value, and the 
unchangeable laws which govern its creation, 
increase, and diminution. Third, a simple state- 
ment of the philosophy of prices; their origin, 
and the chief causes of their fluctuation. Fourth, 
an analysis of the natural relations of capital and 
labor, of ereditor and debtor, and some of the 
methods whereby statutes can modify those rela- 
tions. Fifth, to show the effect which a correct 
policy of taxation may have upon individual and 
national prosperity. This elaborate treatise is so 
delightfully written, and is so original and pro- 
foundly interesting that no business man, ne 
student of social science, and no one who wishes 
to rightly interpret current affairs, can afford to 
be without it. Farmers and other real estate 
owners will be especially interested in the parts 
relating to the value of lands, crops, and improve- 
ments, mortgages, loans, and closely allied sub- 
jects. Sold by the Orange Judd Co. Price $3. 





GUIDE TO THE FLORA OF THE ITALIAN ALPS: On 
collecting, describing and preserving; by Fratelli 
Roda; paper, pp. 132. Published by the Unione 
Tipografico-Editrice, 1891, of Torino, Milano, 
Roma and Napoli, Italy. 

The alpine flora of any country is of special 
interest. That of the Italian Alps is no exception. 
This little book, excellently printed and profusely 
illustrated besides describing the plants scientific- 
ally, and according to the natural system of 
classification, devotes an invaluable chapter to 
the illustration and description of the tools needed 
in the collecting of alpine plants. It is a pity 
that such a good book was not more substantially 
bound. American botanists and tourists will tind 
it a Vade mecum on its special subject. 





CATALOGUES ACKNOWLEDGED. 


PITCHER & MANDA, Short Hills, N. J.: Special 
offer of imported Mexican, Colombian, and Vene- 
zuelan orchids. 

WILLARD & CO., 3 Dominick Street, Chicago, 
Ill.: Handsomely illustrated catalogue of a large 
variety of engines and boilers. 

ALTON M. SHEPHERD, Minneapolis, Minn.: Cata- 
logue of small fruit plants, flowering shrubs, 
ornamental and shade trees, ete. 

JOSIAH A. ROBERTS, Boston, Mass.: Descriptive 
list of peach trees. The varieties are arranged 
according to their season of ripening. 

ROUSE-DURYEA CYCLE Co., Peoria, Ill.: Ilus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of the celebrated 
‘“‘Sylph” spring frame safety bicycle. 

J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Chester Co., Pa.: 
Abridged price list of ornamental trees, plants, 
and vines; also special price list of peach trees. 

B. J. TREACY, Ashland Park Stock Farm, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.: Catalogue of fashionably-bred trottin 
and thoroughbred stock, giving full pedigrees o 
many of the most renowned trotting horses in the 
country. 

WILLIAM STAHL, Quincy, Ill.: Descriptive cata- 
logue of the Excelsior spraying outfit, giving a 
great number of testimonials as to the efficiency 
and value of these machines for destroying insects 
and diseases in fruit trees. 

STARK BROS. PIKE CO. NURSERY, Louisiana, 
Mo.: Wholesale price list of fruit and ornamental 
trees, evergreen shrubs, roses, grapevines, small 
fruit plants, etc. Special pamphlet of valuable 
points for practical tree planters. 

HARTMAN MFG. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa.: Illus- 
trated and descriptive circulars of the Hartman 
steel picket fences and gates, flexible steel wire 
mats, wire panel fences, ete., ete. The ‘ Yours. 
truly ” pamphlets of this firm are about the neatest 
little pamphlets we have seen. 

J. W. PENFIELD & SON, Willoughby, O.: Cata- 
logue of clay working machinery, giving full 
description and many illustrations of brick pave- 
ment and other manufactures made from clay. 
The various machines offered by this firm are 
fully and carefully illustrated. 
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RECIPROCITY! 


Tiy it on your hogs by feeding Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy and 


HOGS WILL RECIPROGATE, 


By keeping healthy and — pork rapidly at least 
cost. 


DR. JOSEPH HAAS’ 


| WILL INSURE HOGS 


WHEN FEDMY REMEDY ; 
WRITE FOR TERMS 


REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
m OR MERCANTILE AGENCY. 





Hog and Poultry Remedy 
(Used successfully for 14 years.) 
PREVENTS DISEASE.'ARRESTS DISEASE. 
STOPS COUGH. (DESTROYS WORMS. 
PRODUCES PORK. HASTENS MATURITY. 


OUSANDS OF TESTIMON 
PRICES: 25-Ib. cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 50c a pack 
*" age. Largest are cheapest. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. 
Write for Testimonials. Send 2c stamp for ‘“‘ Hogology,” 
a 64-page pamphlet on swine. {Mention this paper. } 
JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 














ONE — . $4 CALES 


oFULLY WARRANTEDo= 4 
5 Ton Scares $60 Freicut Pai: 


Ae fONESF BINGHAMTON.NY. 








128 PAGE POULTRY BOOK sueite. oye" 
all you want to know about Pouttry, finely illus- 
trated. By mail, postpaid, 12 cents. 
harles ePuy. Publisher, Syracuse, 
Charles C. DeP Publisher, § N.Y 
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It is an old-fashion notion 
that medicine has to taste 
bad to do any good. 

Scott’s Emulsion is -cod- 
liver oil with its fish-fat taste 
lost—nothing is lost but the 
taste. 

This is more than a mat- 
ter of comfort. Agreeable 








taste is always a help to di- 
gestion. A sickening taste 
is always a hindrance. 
There is only harm in taking 
cod-liver oil unless you digest 
it. Avoid the taste. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York 

Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 





POROUS 


ALLCOCKS crasress 


Every good thing has its hosts of imitators; every genuine article its 





counterfeits. The imitators always choose the most valuable and popular 


article to counterfeit, so that when they claim their sham to be equal, or as 


” 


good, or the same as “So-and-So’s,” the public may depend upon it that 
“‘So-and-So’s”’ article is the best of the kind. 
merit of the thing it copies and never has this been better illustrated than by 
the imitations of ALLCOCK’ POROUS PLASTERS. 

ALLCOCKS POROUS PLASTER is the standard of excellence the world 
over, and its imitators in their cry that theirs is ‘as good as ALLCOCK’s,” 
are only emphasizing the fact and admitting ‘‘ ALLCOCK’s” to be the acme 
of perfection, which it is their highest ambition to imitate. The difference 
between the genuine and these imitations, which copy only general appear- 
ance, is as wide as that between copper and gold. 

The only safe way for purchasers is to always insist upon having 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS. They are the only perfect plasters ever 
produced. 


The sham proves the genuine 








H. W. JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS: 


FIRE-PROOF, NON-CONDUCTING 


COVERINGS. 


FOR FURNACES, HOT"AIR PIPES, ETC. 


w@ 33 FER CENT. OF FUEL SAVED.-@e 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST, FREE BY MAIL. 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
ASBESTOS ROOFING, BUILDING FELT, ETC. 
SECTIONAL PIPE & BOILER COVERINGS, STEAM PACKINGS, ETC. 

LiQUID PAINTS, SIRE*PROOF PAINTS, COATINGS, ETC. 

87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 























CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON. _ 
TO SELL YOU i ; ui WE MAKE THIS OFFER: ranted Razor,” 500. Horsetall 
at Strop, and the 75c. Knife shown here sent postpaid for $2, 


Shears, $2.50. This knife is made on honor. Cut is 
exact size, blades warranted, price 65c. but for a whilesam- 
ple sent postpaid for 48c.; 5 for S2. 
Fine 3-blade pen knife. ai. Pruning 
» knife,75c.; Grafting, 25c.; Bud ting, 
55c.; Pruning Shears, 
90c., postpaid. Hol- 
iowaeeeea Tyal0r, $1.25 
Best Strop ever made, 
50c.Razor strop and 65e. 
| knife for ®2. Send for 
, yf 80-page Ilustrated Free 

|) List and “How to Use 
a Razor.” Maher & 
Grosh, 4 S. Street, 
Toledo, O 


NEW “PLANET JR.” “TOOLS. 


Among other things TWO NEW GARDEN DRILLS. One sows either IN DRILLS OR 
HILLS, the other in addition sows fertilizers either above or below the seed. 

Great improvements too in “Planet Jr.” combined seed _drill and wheel hoe, 
in the double_and_ single wheel hoes and marked changes in horse hoes and 
cultivators. 


The fine NEW TOOLS offered in 1891 are made still more attractive for 1892. 
SEND IMMEDIATELY FOR NEW CATALOCUE and full description of 



























| a'l the goods as now made. It is impossible to undertake any satisfactory description here. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PRAY Your FRUIT TREES : VINES 


Grape and Potato Hot Tent Ble of Apples Pours, Chorin EXCELSIOR “OUTFITS. 


ee 
PERFECT FRUIT ALWAYS § SELLS AT COOD PRICES. Catalogue show- 
ing all injurious insects to Frui free, Large stock of Fruit Trees, Vines, 
and Berry Plants at ipaneees as. Address WM. STAHL, Quincy, [}e- 


HAND MADE MADE NICKEL TRIMMED, $| 9|M MEN: WOMEN. BOYS AND GIRLS WANTED. 
—wWrite “Write for Single 


New beginners make from 50 cents to $1.00 
le Strap Harness, 
THOMPSON, The Harness Man, Ridge Farm, Ill 




















hour at home. Send your address for samples and full 
strated Cata'ogne.— 


ticulars. 
per Grand Central Novelty Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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MALLERS OF BUSINESS. 


The Potato Crop of the World. 

It is quite remarkable that the crop of potatoes 
(Solonum tuberosum) should be as universally good: 
this year, in the countries of chief production, as 
it was poor in 1890. The results of a special inves- 
tigation, conducted by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST, with the codperation of the various 
agricultural and statistical departments of the 
eountries named, and, with the aid of United 
States consuls and our own special correspondents, 
enables us to present the facts about this crop 
quite fully. 

In the United States, more potatoes were grown 
in 1891 than in any previous year. The November 
returns of the Department of Agriculture make 
the average yield 93.9 bushels per acre. This indi- 
sates a crop of 244,697,000 bushels, or quite 100,000,000 
bushels more than last year, while the 1888 crop of 
202,365,009 bushels was the largest prior to this year. 
The warm weather in September dried out the 
soil, and checked the incipient potato rot, which 
was threatened after the rains of August, so effect- 
ually that it is scarcely reported except in Penn- 
sylvania, some counties in Southern New York, 
and certain districts in New Jersey; quality is 
generally reported good, except in the regions 
infested by rot. The yield is everywhere good, but 
the comparatively small average in the Northwest 
makes the market in that section better than in 
cities nearer the principal sources of supply. So 
true is this, that New Jersey growers have found 
it profitable to ship potatoes to St. Paul, the new 
tariff of twenty-five cents per bushel partially 
excluding the abundant crop grown over the 
Canada line, in Manitoba. Ouse Southern cities 
also offer good markets for limited quantities of 
white potatoes. 

The Dominion of Canada has a magnificent 
crop. The acreage was fully up to the average in 
Prince Edward Island and in New Brunswick 
but was slightly reduced in Nova Scotia. In 
Ontario, government returns place the breadth in 
potatoes this year at 160,218 acres, against 158,094 
acres last year, and 155,000 as the acreage for the 
previous nine years. We place the average yield 
at 127 bushels per acre, against 111 bushels last 
year, and 98.5 bushels in 1889, making Ontario’s 
total crop 20,347,686 bushels this year, 17,561,117 
bushels in 1890, and 14,355,529 two years ago. A 
similar gain is noted in Quebec. Manitoba has 
grown an average of 150 bushels on 12,457 acres, 
giving a total of 1,868,550 bushels against 1,393,385 
two years ago. British Columbia has a fine crop 
also. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST reports 
and advance information from the census of 1891, 
warrant this estimate of the potato crop of the 
current year: 














| | Per |Per Ct. 
Acres. |Total Crop.| 4 © | 
| No. | Busheis. | — , ino 
| & 3 
Prince Edward Island..| 43,164| 6,690,420| 155 | 100 
Dova Scotia ............ 65,492! 7,859,040 120 | 98 


New Brunswic -..| 51,100) 6,694,100} 131 | 98 
ee ..-| 125,000 15,125,000] 121 | 97 
oe 160,218 20,347,686] 127 | 98 

1,868,550) 150 | 105 





British Columbia. 1,305,000} 145 100 








Territories ........... ‘2"] 2000! ~220;000] 110 | “99 
(Racca MR reac tcc Remnant 
Total............. soeanek | 468,431 $0,100,796) 129 | 99 





The British Isles.— Ireland had a little over 
753,000 acres under potatoes this year; England, 
Wales and Scotland had 532,794 acres, a total of 
1,285,854 acres. This was a slight increase over 
last year. The total crop will exceed 225,000,000 
Winchester bushels, which is a full average yield 
and much above the harvest of 1890. The crop at 
one time was seriously threatened with disease, 
but be*ter and drier weather arrested the rot and 
the crop was harvested in good order. It was 
these reports that gave the impression on this 
side of widespread disaster to the potato crop in 
[reland; whereas the harvest there yielded more 
tubers than have been gathered in any year since 
the famine of 1846. Scotland also had a large out- 
turn of potatoes, and the English crop, while poor 
in some sections, is, on the whole, well up to a 
high average. 

In France, potatoes have turned out rather 
below the average on a slightly increased area, 
some 3,621,800 acres. The yield has varied widely, 


from 50 to 238 bushels per acre as the probable 
average in the various Departments or States. It 
may be safely placed at 100 bushels per acre, how- 
ever, against 109 bushels in 1889, and 106 bushels 
This gives a total crop the 


the year previous. 


present season of 362,188,000 bushels, compared | be somewhat better known after garnering and 


with 393,000,000 bushels two years ago. 

Germany is the greatest potato- producing 
nation of the world. Her crop of 1889 was over 
five times larger than that of the United States, 
being 977,518,354 bushels, an average of 136 bushels 
per acre on 7,209,686 acres. Prussia alone will this 
year have 692,000,000 bushels, against 629,000,000 in 
1890, and 758,112,616 bushels as the average for the 
past ten years. From other special and, official 
reports the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is led to 
place the potato area of the whole German 
Empire the past year at 7,217,458 acres, producing 
an average of 123 bushels per acre and a total crop 
of 887,747,334 bushels. 

Austria’s potato crop is fifty per cent. greater 

than that of the United States in average seasons, 
and this year is no exception to the rule, as it will 
exceed last year’s crop of 302,204,000 bushels, but 
will not reach the great product of 1889, which was 
nearly 332,000,000 of bushels. 
Sweden and Norway have a 
full average product of potatoes, and neither 
country wiil import the tubers. Sweden’s crop is 
between 50,000,000 and 60,000,000 of bushels against 
only 34,942,000 bushels last year, 70,735,470 bushels 
in 1889, and something over 51,000,000 bushels as 
the average for the preceding ten years. 

Along the Baltie provinces in Russia the crop is 
so abundant that in some places the crop is 
used for distilling purposes, the difficulty of 
transportation to the famine stricken districts 
making the movement of the crop to those sec- 
tions quite slow. In 1889, Russia produced between 
450,000,000 and 500,000,000 bushels of potatoes, inelud- 
ing Finland and Poland. 

PARTIAL SUMMARY OF THE 1891 POTATO CROP OF 
THE WORLD. 





Other Countries. 




















eS , Yd. per| Av. 
Acres. Total Yield. nf | 4 

| No. Bushels. gere. Price 

Bush. |per Bu. 

United States..... 2,605,934 244,697,200 93 | $0.37 
Canada............ 468,451| 60.109,796| 129 |” .25 
British Isles....... 1,285,854) 225,000,000) 175 -40 
co as 3,621,800) 362,188,010) 100 42 
Germany 7,217,458) 887,747.334 123 -50 
oo eee | 2,739,610] 315,055,150) 115 | .46 


A Correct Estimate of Corn. 


When the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for Sep- 
tember put out its annual estimate for the great 
staple crops of 1891, the total for King corn was 
2,010,000 bushels—a figure that was much criticised 
at the time. But here comes the November report 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and says: 

“The statistical returns of the Department of 
Agriculture for November make the corn crop one 
of the largest in volume, with a rate of yield 
slightly above the average of twenty-six bushels 
an acre. Condition has not been very high at any 
period of its growth, but it has been uniform, with 
no record of more than ten per cent. of disabilities 
from all causes. An extraordinary crop has not 
been possible, planting was irregular and late in 
many places, growth tardy and uneven, and fears 
of drought or floods or frosts, very generally felt 
in the later part of the season, storms in some 
sections threatened loss, which were minimized; 
drought in others checked the growth, which was 
stimulated again by opporturre seasons of mois- 
ture. Frosts made early threats of disaster, and 
then delayed their appearance through the entire 
month of September, which was warm and forc- 
ing, drying out soft corn and shriveling the imma- 
ture growths. 

“The result is a well ripened crop, somewhat 
variable in quantity, with a moderate proportion 
of chaffy, unfilled and immature ears. The eastern 
and western ends of the corn belt, Ohio and Iowa 
and Nebraska, gave somewhat better yields than 
Indiana and I!}linois, or Missouri and Kansas, the 
lower levels of the great corn belt suffering more 
from threatened drought than the higher eleva- 
tions. The highest rate of yield, as estimated, 
appears in New England, from thirty-five to forty 
bushels an acre; in the South the range is from 
eleven in Florida to twenty-five in Maryland, 
while in the surplus corn States the figures are as 
follows: Ohio, 33.7; Indiana, 32; Illinois, 31.2; Iowa, 
36.7; Missouri, 29.9; Kansas, 26.7; Nebraska, 36.3. 
Frost in August wrought some injury in the North- 
west; in Wisconsin the yield is 26.7; Minnesota, 
26.5; North Dakota, 27.2. Both drought and frost 
conspired to reduce the yield in South Dakota to 
twenty-two bushels. Much of the crop is yet in 
the stack, and its condition and rate of yield may 








marketing. Yet it is evident that the product wil] 
not be less than 2,000,000,000 bushels or thirty-one 
bushels per unit of population.” 

On the other hand, Mr. C. Wood Davis writes, 
from Sedgwick Co., Southern Kansas, under date 
of November 9th: ‘From a long journey, recent ly 
made, through Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, and 
Kansas, Iam satisfied that the corn crop has been 
greatly overestimated by Dodge and others. They 
make it within five per cent. as great as the crop 
of 1889, which was good everywhere. I would 
stake my existence that it is not within fifteen per 
cent. as great in bulk as that crop, while there is 
much that is light and inferior, as against a crop 
in 1889 that was remarkably heavy in all the sur- 
plus States. This crop has been overestimated 
from the first,” 

—_- 


A Short Cotton Crop, 


The cotton returns of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for November are not favora- 
ble for a high rate of yield. The lateness of the 
crop, the extremes of temperature, the excess of 
rainfall followed by drought, causing enfeebled 
vitality and loss of foliage and fruit, have been 
unfavorable for a large crop. On the northern bor- 
der of the belt, killing frosts occurred on the 29th, 
and in some places as early as the 23d. West of 
the Mississippi there has been some improvement 
during the past month. The season has been very 
favorable for picking. Quality is almost every- 
where reported high and the fiber is of good color 
and unusually free from trash. As killing frosts 
have not yet been general in the southern and 
western sections of the belt, it is possible, with 
favorable weather following, that current expec- 
tations may be slightly exceeded. 

The average yield of lint cotton for the whole 
country is placed at 179 pounds per acre, against 
the Department’s estimate of 211 pounds for last 
year, which was way under the actual yield, and 
196 pounds in 1889, which last was substantially 
eorrect. The Department’s returns enable the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to make this compari- 
son, the bales being 500 pounds each. 





Yd. per 




















Acres. | 2 Crop. 

No. | —~ Bales. 
VARIN cs sccinccccecccccscves | 39,843/ 151 12,033 
PROTED CORT OUDD .050000c00scee | 1,026,455) 178 365,418 
South Carolina.............. 1,626,450} 160 520,464 
SERREOEN coches bans ssancentbwe | 2,873,046] 155 890,644 
TS SE ees | 265,111] 120 63,627 
ee oer | 2,786,842) 165 919,658 
Mississippi.................-.| 2,016,672] 190 956,335 
SS RET ee 995,388; 200 398,155 
Le a rrr rere eee 4,598,326) 195 | 1,473,347 
Arkans | 1,351,560} 210 567,655 
Tennessee.. -| 837,400} 170 | 284,716 
Rint BIBUOR 0. ssn cscssees 18,917,093] 179 | 6,772,319 








We frankly admit a belief that this is an under- 
estimate, especially of acreage and therefore of 
the total production. Certain it is that the Octo- 
ber movement of the crop was the largest on rec- 
ord. But with a great increase in consumption it 
looks as though higher prices must prevail a few 
months hence, when the surplus for last year shall 
have been exhausted. 

Agricultural, Personal, and Commercial, 

“Put Money in Thy [urse.”—Our lady readers 
will be deeply interested in the advertisement of 
Glasgo Lace Thread Co. which appears on our 3d 
cover page. 





Big Money for Agents.—A $50 appointment on 
thirty days time, guarantee $150 profit in four 
weeks or no pay. Freesample for stamp. Ad- 
dress K. Shoop & Co., Racine, Wis. 





A Salary with expenses paid will come handy to 
any one who is now out of employment; especially 
where no previous experience is required to get 
the position. If you want a position, see adver- 
tisement on page 736, “A Chance to Make Money.” 





Combination Offer.—The attention of our read- 
ers is called to the great Combination Offer of the 
Ohio Farmer, one of the oldest and most ably con- 
ducted weekly agricultural journals in America, 
together with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Instruction in Dairying.—The third course in 
Dairying at the University of Wisconsin begins 
January 4th, and will be continued to March 25th, 
1892. The instruction will be divided into four 
sub-courses so arranged that the student may 
select one or more of them, such as Milk Tests, 
Testing of Butter, or Cheese Making, and omit the 
others. But it is strongly recommended that all 
the work be taken as each line of instruction 
strengthens the other. The requirements of stu- 


(Continued on Page 722). 
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A Christmas Gift worth baving is one that is handsome, 
durable, and the source of unending enjoyment. Such a 
present would be 


It combines these qualities of a gift with all the requi- 
sites of a first-class piano. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 





“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen. 


|) \A Telegraph Operator's 


t= — Work [s Pleasant! 









i\\; Pays good wages and leads to the 
‘i, bighest positions. We teach it 
|. quickly and start our graduates in 
i. railroad or commercial service. 
Eee Crops aresplendid. Railroads are 

very busy. Operators are in great 
demand. WRITE FOR CIR- 


Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


POINDEXTER’S 


CORN SPLITTER. 


Prepaies Food for Mastication, which is Better 
Than Meal. 

Will prepare more food in 
same length of time than any 
two-horse crusher. 

Leaves all the corn on cob. 


Is simple, easy running 
and durable. 

Will save you money. 

Is a storage power machine, 
x gathering momentum between 
intervals of feeding. Money 
refunded after thorough trial, if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 


Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 



















The GEM ENGINE, when furnished with 
Graphite Beariugs, requires no oiling, no climb- 
ing of towers, no hinged or frail-jointed towers 
and practically no attention, yet is more dur- 
able than other Wind Motors that require all this, 7 }j 
and more unique in finish.The OWER 
combines beauty, strength, durability, simplic- 
ty to the greatest extent and has no equal, Both 
gre manufactured and guaranteed by the oldest 
and most reliable Wind Mill Company inexist- [/ 
ence,and who build the HalladayStandard 
Pumping and Geared Wind Mills, the 
Standard Vaneless 2nd U. 8. Solid 
Wheel Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, Horse 
Hay Tools,&c. Noother company offers equal 
inducements. Send for Catalogue and Prices, 


U.S.WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. 
BATAVIA, ILL., U.S.A. 


2D Phe eeatapanle book air order sive 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
PILLS S 
PAINLESS,—FFFECTUAL. 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS ZNERVOUS: 
DISORDERS, 
Such as Sick Headache, 
Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 

_ _Gonstipation, 
Disordered Liver, etc. 


Of all druggists. Price 2& cents a box. 


New York Depot, as Canal St. 34 , 


‘GON ‘8UvWO -SA8N0H HONVUG 


“SUXOL ‘WIIOM 410g {seep ‘N04Z80g :SLOaZa 


‘ON ‘AUTO SUSU y 
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LARK’'S 






SUPERSEDES THE PLOW 


Makes a 





Send for SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 


(55s HARROW 


mf 


PERFECT SEED BED.} 





THE CUTAWAY HARROW (CO., 





i 





Sole Manufacturers, Higganum, Ct., New York Office 


18 Cliff Street, New York. 


Pleasé mention the AMERIOAN AGRICULTURIST when writing. 











OUR 


’ corn Husker & Fodder Cutter 


is indispensable to any farmer who has 
Cornand Cattle. Itsaveslaborinhand- ff 
ling, space in storing and makes the ti 
stalksas valuable for feed as the grain. [ 
Weprove his. Can yuu afford to missit? 
Waste not, want not. Write for book, 
“The Great Leak on the Farm,”’ to 
Keystone Mfg. Co., 
BRANCHES: Sterling, III. 
Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, Mo., 


Council Bluffs,Ia. and Columbus,O, 
Mention this paper. 



















Patented in United . 
i States, July 16, 1889, and 

y in Ten Foreign Countries, 
A comb that combines the strength of metal with the 
elasticity of a brush. Efficient, humane, convenient 
and durable. Descriptive circulars on application. 
Send 50c for sample by mail, if not sold by Sod dealer. 


SPRING CURRY COMB CO. South Bend, ‘nd. 





Latest Style Cards for 1892. We se! ARDS, 
NOT TRASH. UNION CARD CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


CARD 


site telieentaaiateal 
Send 2c, stamp for Sample Book of all the FINEST and 
li GENUINE C. 


"16°LONG RANGE TELESCOPE. 












No. 1, 3. FOR 
No. 2, 20.00 
Noa, 10.0 FARMERS 
sasha AND 
J 1 Rod 
nereumenhe DITCHERS. 


Do you Grade, or Drain, or Irrigate? If so, 


you need this Level. 

Most Simple, Durable, Accurate. The Best. 

Recommended by hundreds who have used it and some 
of whom you doubtless know. Their names and ad- 
dresses, with full descriptive price-list ana illustrated cata- 
logues sent free on application, to parties who mention 
this paper. Address, 

GRADE LEVEL CO, Jxckson. Mich. 


$3.60 Tur BEST FENCE MACHINE 


THE 
or Braider in the world. 











We will deliver it to any 
point in the United S'ates. Par- 
ties who have paid from $12 to 
$2) for machines have disposed 
of them and bought ours, because 
itis so easy to operate. Agents 
wanted Address The Cham- 
} poe Shelf Mfg. Co., Spring- 

eld, Obio. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 





























This is Not Wire. 





wave or EXPAND 






CuT FROM 
Steel Plates 


ED METAL. 








Fer RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises 


Write for IMustrated Catalogue. No. 13. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 


Hardware Men keepit. Give name of this paper. 


116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











PROFITABLE 
PERMANENT 
AND 
PLEASANT ¥* 
EMPLOYMENT\®@ 














WINT 


Why is there not money in this for you? 


MS WEE 
WINTER EMPLOYMEN 
a hati NOT te The ARNOLD AUTOMATIC STEAM COOKER, 


BUT those of our Agents who combine ambition with energy, reap large 
profits for their work. Our Cooker is the housekeeper’s friend,and meets with 
a ready sale. Many ofour Agents are selling from $350 to $500 per month. 
















Write for our terms. 











WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER,N.Y. 
= r READ POWER 
the 
adj b , a f oi 
—ano— fatedetig poe, ot eee ot 





HAVE 
THE 


BEST. Peck’s Husking & Shelling Attache 


overnor, light running. Ample room for 
argest horses. Can belt backwards or for- 
wards The best power for running our 
American & Hero Grinding Mills, 
Hero Ensilage & Fodder Cutters, 
Chief Self-Feed Corn Sheller, 
Wood Saws, Drag Saws, 


ment, ete. We also have the 


BEST LEVEL TREAD POWER MADE. 


It will pay you to send for our handsome Miustrated Catalogue and reduced prices of these celebrated goods, 
APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO., 19 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILI 
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MAYFLERS OF BUSINESS. 


(Continued from Page 720). 


dents are that they should be at least sixteen 
years of age and have a common school education. 
No entrance examination is required. For par- 
ticulars and circulars address Prof. W. A. Henry, 
Madison, Wis. 


How to Build and Fill Ice Houses. — The 
Mosely & Pritchard Manufacturing Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, Manufacturers of the President Creamery 
and other butter making specialties have issued a 
sheet containing several articles on building ice 
houses and how to fill them. As ice is becoming 
more and more a necessity on the farm many will 
be interested in this publication which will be 
mailed free on application. 


Agents Wanted for the sale of Dr. Haas’s Hog 
and Poultry Remedy in every county. of the States 
east of Indiana, south of the Ohio river, or west of 
Kansas and Nebraska. Farmers and stock raisers 
will find the sale of this preparation profitable to 
themselves and to those who use it. Write for 

rices and terms to Jos. Haas, V. 8., Indianapolis, 

nd., and give references for financial standing. 





Change of Firm Name.—The old famous seed 
business established, and for so many years con- 
ducted, by James Vick at Rochester, N. Y., is now 
earried on by his sons under the firm name of 
James Vick’s Sons. With the lifelong training 
and experience these gentlemen have had in the 
seed and plant business they can hardly fail to 

ive full satisfaction to the old as well as new 
riends of the establishment. 





Large Order for Turbines. — Eighteen large 
Water-Wheels, were recently ordered of James 
Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio; builders of the 
famous James Leffel Water-Wheel, by one firm. 
The Turbines of this large order, are to be used 
for driving a fine Wood Pulp Mill, now under 
contract for construction in Wisconsin. This 
mill is situated near large quantities of suitable 
timber, and where ample water power can be 
obtained. 





Increased Field of Labor.—Mr. J. C. Covert of 
the Covert Mfg. Co., Troy, N. Y., manufacturers of 
the universally known and used *“ Covert Horse 
and Mule Jewelry,” has recently become manager 
of the newly organized Dr. Bury Medical Co., 
Troy, N. Y. whose advertisement appears in 
another part of this number. By employing the 
same means and push which have made Mr. 
Covert’s former enterprises famous, he can hardly 
fail to meet with success in his extended field 
of labor. 





Musical.—We are pleased to note the universally 
increasing popularity of the Knabe Piano, in 
commendation of which the Boston Evening Trav- 
eller says: ‘‘The Knabe Piano, which has such a 
wide popularity, is considered by many experts 
to be superior in every way to any other Piano in 
the world. The success of this Piano has only 
been attained by years of careful study, and the 
Knabe, with its excellent singing qualities, its 
great power, the elasticity of touch, and superior 
workmanship, is justly the favorite.” 





The Lovell Safety.—The high price of bicycles 
has, heretofore, prevented many from enjoying 
the healthful exercise of cycling. It will, there- 
fore, be of interest to many of our readers to learn 
that the John P. Lovell Arms Co., Boston, Mass. is 
now manufacturing and selling a high grade 
safety bicycle at a price that formerly would have 
been considered impossible for the same quality 
of machines. Descriptive catalogues may be 
obtained free on application, as announced in the 
firm’s advertisement on another page. 





Brisk Trade in Flouring Mills.—The Nordyke 
& Mormon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturers 
of the celebrated French Buhr Grinding Mills, 
inform us that among their recent shipments of 
mills were, twenty to Texas, seven to Mississippi, 
three to Louisiana, two to Arkansas, one each to 
Alabama, Tennessee, South Carolina, Missouri, 
Georgia, and one to the Transvaal Republic, South 
Africa. Itis gratifying to note that many of their 
orders have been the result of the company’s 
advertisements in thle AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





No Fruits Without Spraying.— Spraying fruit 
trees, plants and vines for the prevention of tlie 
ravages of insects and fungus diseases is no longer 
an experiment, but a necessity, in order to get 
large crops of perfect fruit. The experiments of 
the Department of Agriculture have shown that 
over a ton of grapes, sprayed eight times with 
Bordeaux mixture would be required to furnish 
a single poisonous dose. Interesting information 
on this subject has been published by William 
Stahl, manufacturer of the Excelsior Spraying 
Outfit. The pamphlet will be mailed free to 
applicant. 





Successful Farming !—In but few sections are 
the conditions for successful farming more favora- 
ble than in Michigan. The soil is rich and loamy, 
adapted to cereal, fruits, or small-truck garden- 
ing. The crops are steady, bringing a bountiful 
harvest from year to year. Then the great cities 
of Chicago, Detroit, and Buffalo being so close, are 
guarantees of a first-class market all the time. 
Probably no part of the country presents better 


| opportunities for the farmer than Michigan. O. 
M. Barnes, Lansing, Mich., will promptly and 
fully answer any and all inquiries about Michigan 
Lands, making no charge for his services in this 
direction. 





American Machinery Abroad.—It is pleasing 
to know that through the influence of the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST, American agricultural 
machinery is rapidly being introduced into all 
the progressive countries of the world. We have 
| just been informed that the Lansing Wheelbarrow 
| Co., Lansing, Mich., has filled several orders for 
their renowned fence machines, from Russia, 
others from Chili, and that inquiries have been 
received from other foreign countries all of which 
were obtained through the firm’s advertisement 
in the pages of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
When our foreign readers once become acquainted 
with the excellence of these machines we feel 
quite certain that there will be a rapidly increas- 
| ing demand for them all over the world. 





The Necessity Cutter.—This is the name of a 
feed cutter manufactured by The Necessity Manu- 
facturing Co., of Dawson, Penn., and which fills a 
long felt want on the farm. The machine is spec- 
ially adapted to the use of feeding cut clover to 
poultry but it can also be used for cutting any 
kind of hay for live stock. The larger sized 
machines manufactured by this company, if run 
by hand, can cut one inch length from twenty-five 
to forty bushels of corn stalks per hour. It has 
been the aim of the manufacturers to make the 
price within the reach of all and any one having 
ever so small a number of animals cannot afford 
to be without a feed cutter when it can be pur- 
chased so cheaply. An advertisement of these 
excellent machines appears in another part of 
this number. 





Free Delivery of Mails.—The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST for November cheerfully indorses the 
call for free delivery of mails in country districts, 
in editorial remarks that have since been widely 
quoted. The press, generally, has taken up the 
cause, particularly the daily papers and the coun- 
try press, whose opportunities for increased cir- 
culation will be greatly widened as the free 
delivery system is extended in country towns. 
We note with pleasure that our enterprising con- 
temporaries, the New England Homestead, of 
Springfield, Mass.,and Farm and Home, of Chicago, 
Ill., are circulating petitions to Congress demand- 
ing the legislation necessary to extend free deliv- 
ery as rapidly as possible in country districts. 
These papers send, for six cents, an outfit with 
which any one interested in the subject can 
cobperate in an effective manner to unite the 
influence of their communities in behalf of this 
practical and desired reform. 


A Model Society.—We have received the 163d 
quarterly report of the Oldham, England, Indus- 


| trial Codperative Society, Limited, for the quarter 


ended September 12, 1891. This is one of the largest 
of the many successful institutions of the kind in 
England, having 10,602 members, with a share cap- 
ital of $500,000. Its sales during the three months 
were $450,000, an increase of $43,000, compared with 
the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 
The profits for the quarter were $80,000, which, after 
allowing ten per cent. for the reduction of fixed 
| stock, paying interest on members’ shares, and 
deducting $1,700 for educational purposes, allowed 
a dividend or rebate of fifteen per cent. on pur- 
chases. The society began business forty-one 
years ago, in a most humble way, three poor men 
starting it in a shed, by the light of a candle ona 
barrel—their only furniture! ‘‘Great oaks from 
little acorns grow” in codperation, if we only 
start them right and give them time to develop a 
sturdy growth. 








Exports continue heavy of all cereals. During 
the week ended November 5th, wheat and wheat 
flour, as wheat, to the amount of nearly 4000,000, 
bushels were exported, or half a million bushels 
more than in the preceding week, and two-thirds 
as much as were shipped. on the average, in the 
enormous exports of September. The movement 
for the three weeks ended November 12th, was more 
than twice as heavy as during the corresponding 
period following the enormous crop of 1889. Indian 
corn continues to be exported at the rate of 600,000 
to 800,000 bushels per week, including Montreal 


shipments. Of rye, 350,000 to 450,000 bushels were 
exported weekly, mostly from New Orleans, 
Montreal, New York and Baltimore, going to 


Hamburg, Amsterdam, Rotterdam and Antwerp. 
The total exports of breadstuffs for the United 
States, during the ten months ended October 31st, 
were valued at $169,488,463, against $119,037,156 with 
the corresponding period of last year—a gain of 
over fifty millions of dollars, or forty-two per cent. 
in value. The official figures for ninety-eight per 
cent of our total exports afford this comparison: 
(The quantities in the following table are expressed in 
thousands of bushels and pounds, and the value in thou- 
sands of dollars, the 000’s being omitted in each case. ] 


MONTH OF Oc-| 4 MOS. ENDED 
TOBER. OcT. 31. 
1891. 1890. 











| 1891. 1890.) 
Barley, bu. | 443 | 99 | 934 209 
Corn, bu.. , 93,417] 2,557) 10,514] 15,342 
Cornmeal,-bl 25 | 29 | 91 122 
Total as corn, bi 3,517 | 2,675 | 10,879! 15,829 
SEE Milinicncdckncakesns 204 | 5O | 732 696 
Oatmeal, Ibs........... 1,841 457 | 4,482 4,944 
Total as oats, bu....... 312 7% 996 987 
eee hk, 3 eee 6.0385 260 
i Lo eae | 14,088 | 3,100 64,503 | 14,804 
Wheat flour, bbls. ..../ 1,115 862 3,944 3,165 
Total as wheat........ 19,107 | 3,880 82,252 | 29,048 
Grand total, bu........} 25,145 | 6,729 | 101,095) 46,333 
Total VAIUES........4.5 $24,463 $8,343 $101,158 $36,998 





| is 
| 





Animal Ailments. 


Food for Cow, Dairy Manual.—W. E. Spill] 
Allegany Co., Ind. desires to know the best food 
for a cow that has always been too loose in the 
bowels. Give hay and ground oats, one rlmae and 
three parts of the oats to one of corn meal, and 
occasionally, change the oats to wheat-bran, three 
to one of wheat middlings. Feed all dry. The 
best book on the management of the mileh cow 
H. Stewart’s Dairyman’s Manual; price 
by mail. 


$2 





Sore Feet of Bird Dogs.—C. K. Grover, Cecil Co 
Md., desires a remedy for sore feet of two of his best 
retrievers, which are quite lame from tender feet 
Poultice the feet by binding on them poultices of 
linseed meal at night. The following morning 
cleanse them with a plentiful supply of tepid 
water, wipe them dry with old linen, and spray 


or wet them with alcohol. If not sufficiently 
toughened, bathe the soles in the following: 


Ferric alum, one drachm; water, one quart. 





Prevention Better Than Cure.—Many of the 
diseases of animals may be prevented. Most of 
the vices of horses could have been prevented by 
kind and gentle early handling. A foal should 
be fondled, and early learn the gentle touch of the 
hand of human kindness. No means so soon 
secures an animal’s confidence and reliance. Be 
honest to your brute and he will be honest and 
faithful to you. The soft and gentle caress of a 
woman, will often subdue any vicious propensities 
lurking in animals when young. The eye which 
shows too much white in the inner corner is indi- 
cative of a hasty, nervous temper, but if gently 
handled this may never develop into any degree of 
vice. But if such a colt, or other animal, thus 
peculiax, is roughly used, it will probably develop 
into violence and vice of an unpleasant or 
dangerous character. A 


Catarrh in Sheep.—H. N. Porter, District 
Columbia, has asmall flock of sheep that have run- 
ning from the nose, with sneezing and coughing. 
The discharge is thick and slimy. Information as 
to the best treatment is desired. The catarrh 
afflicting the sheep, calls for warm, dry, well-ven- 
tilated shelter. 

Take of E»som salts, two pounds; ginger and gentian 

powdered, each four pounds; sound flaxseed meal, six 
pounds; Dovers powder, one-half pound. 
Mix thoroughly and give a tablespoonful in a pint 
of wheat bran night and morning to each sheep. 
The animals that do not improve under this treat- 
ment should be put in a dry shelter, and each nos- 
tril should be syringed with asolutign sulphate of 
iron, one pound; water, one pailful, dailv. If 
turned to pasture, the flock should be folded 
before and during damp or rainy weather. 





Garget in Ewe —John H. Mack, St. Joseph Co., 
Md., writes us that he has found one of his sheep 
with a very largely swollen bag. She has either 
lost her Jamb, or it has not suckled. Milked 
her and found milk dark-yellow, and offen- 
sive; wool loose and falling off; eyes look bright, 
and she eats well, but has lost flesh. We would 
advise to milk out the udder clean three times a 
day, and give a bran mash night and morning in 
which a quarter of a pound of Glauber’s salts is 
dissolved, until it acts as physic. Feed oats and 
grass in fairly full quantities. Of course, all sick 
animals should be separated from the well ones. 
If the ewe improves on this treatment and regi- 
men, and she has afresh flow of milk, give hera 
lamb from the flock. She will take kindly to the 
lamb if compelied to suckle it two or three times. 





Injured Kneejoint of a Mule.—A. H. McBryde, 
Polk Co., Ia., has a mule, whose left leg was hurt 
by getting caught between two planks. The knee 
is swollen on the right foreside and extends to the 
back part from the inside, and slightly down the 
inside to the lower joint, which also swells some- 
what at night. The whole goes down during the 
day, but again issues at night; a little yellow, 
sticky matter then oozes out. It is now run- 
ning in the pasture, and does not seem stiff, and 
plays with the others. Our advice is asked as to 
the treatment and prognosis. Paint the swollen 
part of the leg with tincture of iodine every sec- 
ond evening. Give two drachms of nitrate of 
potassium dissolved in the drinking water at 
night. The mule will probably recover with some 
permanentenlargement of the part. Cleanse with 
quite warm water before applying the iodine. 





Lymphangites — Monday Morning Féver.—A 
subscriber, New York, writes us :—“ I have aheavy 





half-bred Clydesdale horse seven years old that 
has a general swelling on the rear of his hind leg. 
It is tender to handle. He is worse after standing 
in the stable two or three days.”’ The cause of this 
disease is an inflammation of the lymphatic vessels 
causing the pouring out into the tissues of the 
fluid lymph, and the gradual thickening and 
swelling Of the entire or lower part of the hind 
leg. Early and prompt treatment, perseveringly 
pursued, may greatly help the case. But when 
cronic, its cure is difficult and doubtful. Fomenta- 
tions with very hot water by means of flannel 
cloths, changed before becoming cold, repeatedly 
applied, together with doses of Glauber's salts 
every second or third day. After this plan has 
been properly pursued, rub the limb daily with 
arnica liniment one part to six of water, with the 
| hands. ‘“ Elbow grease” freely added is of essential 
| service. 
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SEXTONVILLE, WISs., } 
June 10th, 1891. § 
Gentlemen: 

We ordered a No. 25 
Double Harness of you last 
fall which gave perfect 
satisfaction. Will yousend 
us another equally as good 


stock. We have a chance to dis- 
pose of ours, but would not like to 
do so unless we can get a duplicate 


in quality. 
Yours respectfully, 


DEVOE & SON. 










BARKLEY 


$55.00 








> Ko 


Prices Beware! 
Gentlemen: 
Coods Compare! The $136.00 Surrey and 


consecutive 
YEARS 


we have 
madeand: 
sold 


BRENTWOOD, CAL, 
June 25th, 1891. 


No. 28 Harness arrived in 
—_ os due time, with everythin 
er ¢ complete and in goo 
order, and I am well satis- 
fied with it. All my neigh- 
bors who have seen it 
think it is extra good for 
the money, and think 
rou will get more orders 
rom this part of the 
country. Yours truly, 
ANDREW PORTMAN. 


BARKLEY 
$5.50 

















BUCCIES *HARNESS 


ROAD CARTS, 811.50. 
GOAT CARTS, 84.00. 
GOAT HARNESS, 81.50. 





ow 


Dealers’ Profits. 


TO DEALERS, 
we are selling direct to the consumers, savin 
you the Traveling Man’s Expenses ar 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFC. CO., 282 & 284 Main St,, Cincinnati, 0. 















THE 


ENTERPRISE 


6=TINNED@@ 


)MEAT CHOPPER 


THE BEST 'n THE WORLD. 


SOLD BY THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Send for 
Catalogue, FREE. 


ENTERPRISE M’F’G CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











PERFEI TION 
FLOUR BIN 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


we will send you 






















SIEVE 


a 


musty. 
Prices 





HAPPY VWLEE 


7 DAYS IN A WEEK. 
30 DAYS IN A MONTH. 
365 DAYS IN A YEAR. 
There is no mistake about it 
if you get hera 


PERFECTION 


FLOUR BIN:SIEVE 


We claim it’s a 
HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
You willsay so too after using 
it, and wonder why you didn’t 

7gzet one before. 

REMEMBER THIS. 

It is a combination Bin, Sifter, 
Pan and Scoop. 
sack of flour and sifts it the 
finest you ever saw. 
all of the flour; no scattering, 
and it will never mould or get 


25 Ibs. $2.50 
to 50 lbs. $3.00 
hold. | 100 Ibs. 4.00 
If our agent or your dealer can 
not supply you, 
one of these Bins 


Holds a full 


It saves 


Cireulars & 
Testimonials 
FREE. 





FREE 


if you will sell two of them, which you can_.easily do 


among your friends. 


Send us the price of two bins, 


and we will send you three, and guarantee _satis- 


faction to all. 


SHE 


RMAN & BUTLER, 


26-28 W. Lake St. B 116, CHICAGO, ILL 




















Large Smooth Wire (No. 9), Steel Stay ° 
Guards, and Stretcher Fasteners 





A POWERFUL, HARMLESS, Visible Fence for HORSE 


PASTURES, FARMS, RANGES AND RAILROADS. 
You can build any height, and, by using Hog or Sheep 
Guards, as close as you wish. 
WIRE FENCE IMPROVEMENT CO. 
87 TO 91 THIRD AVE. CHICAGO: 





Ss 


IX each month, and articles on Fashion. 
HORT andall matters of interest to the 


ARTHOR’S 
HoME 


TORIES Finely illustrated, $1 50a year. MAGAZINE, 


AMPLE copy for five 2c. stamps. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





FARM FENCE 


PRICES REDUCED 


SEDGWICK 





purposes. Free Catalogue giving 


full particulars and prices. Ask 


Hardware Dealers, or write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS. CO. RICHMOND, IND. 


General Eastern Agent, EDWARD SUTTON, 
300 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





1866..- 
ROOFED 


ESTABLISHED JAN. Ist 





GBEAP WATER PROOF; se ourze: 


with 4% the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER on walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. (*-datalogue and 8 les Free. 

s J. 


W.H.F AY &CO.CAMDEN,N 


NECESSITY CLOVER AND 
STALK CUTTERS. 


Are unequaled for capacity, dur- 
ability and ease of operating. 
= 5s Every machine 
is warranted to 


CHEAP 













faction or money 

Ch a 5 J : refunded. Buy 
no cheap, unwarranted machine, but get the best. You 
can save 50% in cost of feed, by using our Clover Cutter 
for your poultry. or our Stalk Cutter for your stock. Cir. 


culars free. Agents wanted. 
NECESSITY M’F'G. CO., Dawson, Pa. 


give Entire Satis. ' 





BSU 


TO_READ 


This Offer 


This cut shows the front elevation of the two-room 
frame cottage we construct for actual settlers on our land. 
It is weathe: boarded outside and ceiled inside with yel- 
low pine, has a floor of dressed tongue and groove floor 
nig, shingle roof, panel doors and good sash in window 
openings. Terra Cotta flue with openings forstove in each 
room. We furnish the a»ove cot'age, eighty (80) acres of 
good upland, and fence twenty (20) acres for Five Hundred 
($500) Dollars. Land to be within two miles or less 
of the line of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, and will 
produce cotton, corn, tobacco, sugar-cane, —. rice, 
Trisb and sweet potatoes, oats, rye, barley, millet, broom- 
corn, strawberries, grapes, peaches, pears and all vart- 
eties of garden and orchard products suitable to the 
climate. Pure freestone water and unsarpassed 
healthfulness of locatior guaranteed. Terms: 
Half cash. balance in twelve months, with interest at 
the rate of 6 percent perannum. Write for further in- 
formation. If you went a country farm and 
home, you cannot atford to neglect this offer. 
Address ALABAMA LAND AND a a 




















MENT COMPANY, Mobile, Ala., or J. N. EBE 
i. L. : I. Agent, No. 1.05, Poplar Street, St. Leuis, 
ssouri. 











MAGAZINE 


IS THE 
BEST LADIES’ PUBLICATION 
IN AMERICA. 


The best authors write for it. 

The finest stories are published in it. 

The best illustrations adorn it. 

The latest fashion news is given in it. 

The handsomest fancy-work designs 
appear in it. 

The most reliable household items and 
notes add interest to it. 


Its field is the instruction, entertain- 
ment, and improvement of the women of 
America. Your home is incomplete with- 
out it. Terms: $2.00 per year, with 
large reductions when taken in clubs. 
Valuable premiums to club - raisers! 

Send five cents for sample copy with 
full particulars. 

PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
L J 


























* Qhampion Evaporator. 


For MAPLE, SORGHUM, CIDER, . 
AND FRUIT JELLIES. 4 









able syrup. 
phons), easi 
ing and stor: 
Automatic Regulator. 
The Champion is as great 
animprovement over the 
Cook Pan as_the latter 










was over the old iron ket- a Cata- 
tle, hung on a fencerail, WV logues 
Thec.H.CRIMM jy Free. 
MFC. CO. ee _§}' / Mention 
Hudson, Ohio and Rutland, Vt. this paper. 











AGENTS WANTED 


or 
to canvass for QM E-CROWN STOCK 
Largest and Finest Assortment. Salary and Expenses 
paid, or commission, if preferred. One of the oldest and 
best-known Nurseries in the U.S. For terms, address 
w.& T. SMIiTH—Geneva Nursery—-GENEVA. N. ¥. 


LV THE PERFECTION 
HORSE TAIL TIE. 


Beats Cleaning a Muddy Tail. 
All Polished Metal. 


Sample 25c. DES MOINES NOVELTY CO., 
L 122 W. 4th Street, Des Moines, Jowa. 
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LESSONS IN CO-OPERATION. 


The Object in View. 


oe 

It is proposed in this department to give a series 
of simple, concise, practical lessons on the true 
principles of codperation, and how they may be 
applied by producers and consumers everywhere. 
We shall not enter into prosy discussions of the 
theories and communistie possibilities of codpera- 
tion. The subject has been considered in that 
aspect, and applied in that way in.this country 
altogether too much. Perhaps the best statement 
of the way in which we view the matter will be 
given by printing here the preface from our new 
book, “* How to Coéperate.” 

THE TRUE WAY OUT. 

The true way: out of the evils that now afflict 
both producers and consumers is through an 
agency that already exists. It is right at hand. 
Its ways are the methods of peace. This agency 
requires no favored legislation, no political revolu- 
tion, no social overthrow. It builds up instead of 
tearing down. Yet its success has been abun- 
dantly demonstrated, under the most adverse 
circumstances. It is as permanent as a human 
institution may be. It supplies its own capital, 
insures its own prosperity, and increases in prac- 
tical beneficence with age. Thoroughly Christian 
in nature and application, no phase of belief can 
take exceptions to it. Nor does it antagonize the 
reforms in politics, and government, and taxation, 
in land, or finance, or transportation, that are now 
80 prominent in the public mind. _ y 

In one sense independent of all these, in 
another view it is indispensable to any reform 
that is to be of lasting benefit to the whole com- 
munity. Yet it is intensely practical, perfectly 
adapted to country, town, or city, within the reach 
of all grades of people, and thoroughly suited to 
the varied needs and capacities of producers and 
consumers in all the great vocations of life. More- 
over, it interferes with no reasonable effort to 
ameliorate the conditions of society, but extends 
to such the hand of fellowship. Above all, it in 
no possible way antagonizes any farmers’ secret 
orders or open organizations, and in no manner 
interferes with trade unions, or labor associa- 
tions. Yetit is an agency through which all such 
orders, organizations, unions, and associations 
may immensely stimulate and perpetuate their 
usefulness. : i 

The true way out is summed up in the one word— 
Coéperation. 

The present great farmers’ movement, and the 

henomenal activity among all industrialists, will 

fruitful in results of permanent benefit accord- 
ing to the degree in which, without neglecting its 
specific objects, it embraces the principles of true 
codperation. This movement must substitute 
codperation for competition, thus reforming dis- 
tribution and giving to the producer the full 
fruits of his labor, to the consumer honest value 
for money paid, and to capital an equitable return 
for its use and risks. me 

This manual is written to facilitate such a result. 
Primarily designed for farmers—producers and 
eonsumers in country districts—the wants of the 
toiling masses in town and city, factory, store, 
and mine, have also been kept in view. To be 
thoroughly practical, within the grasp of those 
whom pe esac will most benefit, and a true 
friend and prudent adviser to the masses who 
must manifestly find their way out only through 
ecobperation, is the high aim of this book. It 
means to describe the How rather than the Where- 
fore of Cobperation; to be a treatise on the Art— 
just how to codperate—rather than a dissertation 
en the Science, Theory, and Ethics of the subject. 
Less theory and more practice is the great need of 
eobperation. 

The object of these lessons will be to amplify 
and explain the various phases of codperation as 
set forth in the different chapters of this book. 
Hence, all who desire to enjoy the benefits of 
associated effort on a thoroughly practical and 
substantial basis, right in their own towns, should 
obtain “How to Codéperate.”* Any points in it 
that are not made clear will be elucidated here 


upon request. 

A still more prominent feature of this depart- 
ment will be the answers to inquiries from all 
would-be coéperators. The progress and methods 
of existing codperative enterprises that are not 
fully treated of in our book will also be presented 
here. Every one interested is invited to contribute 
brief statements of coéperative enterprises already 
under way, or to ask for any information about 
the management of such affairs. 

—_ : 

A Farmers’ Exchange and Bank.—In remitting 
for a copy of “How to Coéperate,” H. R. DeJar- 
nette, President of the Rockville (Ga.) Farmers’ 
Alliance, and Secretary of the County Alliance, 


writes: ‘ We feel especial interest in the subject 





*By HERBERT MYRICK. Published by the Orange Judd 
Co., 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 352 pp., $1.50 (6s 3d), 
postpaid, to any part of the world except South Africa, 
for which the price is $1.75 (7s 8d). 


| from the fact that our Putnam County Alliance has 
two such enterprises under way now, and have 
been compelled to devise our own plans from the 
outset. They have worked admirably—much bet- 
ter than we expected. The first attempt was a 
store, intended to sell goods to farmers as near 
cost as was consistent with safety to the capital 





stock, no dividends being expected except in 

reduced prices on articles purchased. But it is an 

absolutely cash business. It began October 1, 
(Continued on Page 725). 


INVALIDS 


Gain rapid » in health and strength by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
substitutes rich and pure blood, for the 
impoverished fluid left in the veins after 
fevers and other wasting sickness. It im- 
proves the appetite and tones up the system, 
so that convalescents soon 














- Become Strong 


active, and vigorous. To relieve that tired 
feeling, depression of spirits, and nervous 
debility, no other medicine produces the 
speedy and permanent effect of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla. F. O. Loring, Brockton, Mass., 
writes: “Iam confident that anyone suffer- 
ing from the effects of scrofula, general de- 
bility, want of appetite, depression of spirits, 
and lassitude will be cured 


By Using 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla; for I have taken it, and 
speak from experience.” 

“In the summer of 1888, I was cured of 
nervous debility by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.’”,—Mrs. H. Benoit, 6 Middle st., Paw- 





tucket, R. I. 

“Several years ago I was in a debilitated 
condition. Other remedies having failed, I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and was 
greatly benefited. As a Spring medicine, I 
consider it invaluable.””— Mrs. L. S. Win- 
chester, Holden, Me. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 





Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maas. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


DONALD KENNEDY 


Of Roxbury, Mass., Says: 


Strange cases cured by my Medical Discovery come 











tomeevery day. Here is one of Paralysis—Blindness— 
andthe Grip. Now how does my Medical Discovery 
cure all these? I don’t know, unless it takes ho!d of the 
Hidden Poison that makes.all Humor. 


VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA, Sept. 9th, 1891. 

Donald Kennedy—Dear Sir: Iwill state my case to you: 
About nine years ago I was paralyzed in my left side, and 
the best doctors gave me no relief for two years, andI 
was advised to try your Discovery, which did its duty, 
and in a few months I was restored to health. About 
four years ago I became blind in my left eye by a 
spotted cataract. Last March I was taken with La 
Grippe, and was confined to my hed for three months. 
At the end of that time, as in the start, then it struck 
me that your Discovery was the thing for me; so I got 
a bottle, and before it was half gone I was able to go to 
my work inthe mines. Now in regard to my eyes, as I 
lost my left eye,and about six montbs ago my right eye 
became affected with black srots over the sight as did the 
left eye—perbaps some twenty of them—but since I have 
been using your Discovery they all left my right eye 
but one; and, thank God, the bright ligbt of heaven is 
once more making its appearance in my left eye. I am 
wonderfully astonished at it, and thank God and your 


Medical Discovery. 
Yours truly, 
HANK WHITE. 


Zor, RUPTURE CURED. 


Worn Night and Day. 
4 Perfect Comfort. Holds the 
worst rupture with ease. Has 
anew Pad which can be made 
larger or smaller by the pa. 
tient. Sent by mail every- 
where. Illustrated catalogue 
and rules for self-measure- 
ment sent securely sealed. G. 
V. House Mfg. Co., 744 
Broaaway, N. Y. Fity. 










(PATENT pr 4 
Pat, July 28, 1891. 


IT’S WONDERFUL! 


‘‘The New Treatment” for Ca- 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 30 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted, 


HEALTH SUPPLIES CO.,710 BROADWAY,N. Y. 





» PISO’S CURE FOR ,, 
Ee CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. : 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use & 

in time. Sold by druggists. ua) / 


“CONSUMPTION 














DR. BLOSSER’S 
CATARRHAL 
FUMIGANT, 
the most pleasant and effect- 
ive remedy yet discovered 
for the prompt relief and 
cure of CATARRH, 
COLDS, etc. Inhaled by 
smoking. (No tobacco. ) 
Sample free by mail. 
Dr. J. W. Blosser & Co., 
198 Broadway, 
New York City, 
AND DALTON, GA. 





ay R ANY PART OF THE PERSON 
o's Quickly Dissolved and Removed with the New 
R Accidentally Discovered Solution 


=+MODPDENEG = 


and the growth forever destroyed with- 
out the SLIGHTEST injury. terion 
as water totheskin. ITCANNOT FAIL. 
There never was anything like it. 
yee $1.000 reward for failure or the slight- 
Rok pest injury. Sent by mail. Price, $1.00 
aS per bottle. Agents wanted. Full par- 
ticulars (sealed) sent free. Address, 
M’'F’G CO,, Cincinnati. Ohio, U.S. A. 


RON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS 










“ONE MINUTE, PLEASE.” 





uv LUNG BALSAM 
or Cough d Colds ( iall 

Asthma, Bronchitis, Ulecrated Throat, Hey 
Fever, Grippe, &c. 


Dr. BURY’S CATARRH SNUFF 


For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Headache, and 
: Hay Fever. 

Dr. Bury’s Camphor Ointment 
A Sure Cure for all kinds of Piles, Burns, Salt 
Rheum, and all Skin Diseases, Colds, Sprains. 
Chilblains, Quinsy, Sore Throat, Chapped 
Hands, Ague in the Face, Broken Breast, Ear- 
ache, Neuralgia, &c. 


Covert’s Gelatine Lozenges, &c. 


These remedies at Druggists or by mail, 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


Dr. BURY MEDICAL CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


West Troy, N. Y. 















FOUND , 


in. Galveston, T., an old 
coin worth. 


$5.000. 
A Boston Baker so!d 149 
old coins 


$13.389. 

4 Wecan prove that others have done 
} nearly as well oin collecting 
pays big. If you have any Old Coins 
i; or Proofs coined before 1878, save them, 
m) aSthey might be worth a fortune. II- 
~ lustrated circulars on rare coins free 
me at office or mailed for two stamps. 

* AGENTS WANTED. Numismatic 
Bank, Court St, Boston, Mass. 























Write for Circulars of the 


S160 SAW M 


ILL 


For Faracr:. Also bh? Best Moderrn Improved Saw 
Milisitur Lumbermen. Manufactured by the 


SALEM IRON WORKS, SALEM, N. C. 





PLAYS Speakers, and Books for public and social 
entertainments. Send for free catalogue. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 
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Lessons in Co-operation. 
ee 
[Continued from Page 724.]} 

1888, and for the fiscal year just closed the sales 
have been $140,000. Each month has been better 
than the corresponding month of the preceding 
year. The siock is owned and controlled by 
farmers, the directors living on their farms, who 
employ a good merchant, at a salary, as manager. 
The good this codperative store has done has been 
almost inestimable. Last winter the farmers 
organized a bank, which has loaned something 
over $100,000 in the county. Under our plan, a 
very large part of this business is done through 
the store, the two being run together.” This is a 
splendid record. But we believe the Putnam 
county farmers could do still better by adhering 
more closely to the Rochdale system, selling their 
goods at a fair advance over cost, and dividing the 
profits in rebate or dividends on purchases. This 
would insure more saving on the part of farmers, 
and give them more capital to work with. The 
bank feature is.an excellent one and affords a 
splendid opportunity for utilizing the savings of 
members, at a fair profit in loans to those who 
wish accommodation at fair rates. How much 
better off the members of the Putnam County 
Alliance are than if they had wasted their time 
agitating for government loans of fiat money 
instead of taking hold and helping themselves! 

A Co-operative Flour Mill. — J. P. Atkinson 
writes from Wallowa county that the farmers in 
Northeastern Oregon are robbed by the millers. 
Hence, the Alliance desires to put up and run a 
mill on the codperative plan. Friend Atkinson 
has taken the proper course in gettting a copy of 
‘‘ How to Coédperate.”” The general directions given 
for starting a codperative store, on Page 125, and the 
chapter on codperative production will give him 
many points; but such an enterprise is a phase of 
effort closely ailied to the codperative creameries 
and cheese factories that are so fully considered 
in Chapter VI. The codperative mill company 
should be organized as a corporation under the 
laws of the State, the by-laws to be adapted to the 
purpose. As in the creamery, each patron’s grain 
should be properly graded, and the net receipts 
from the flour or grain sold, less expenses, should 
be divided among the patrons pro rata, according 
to the number of bushels and grade of grain fur- 
nished Mr. Atkinson will have little difficulty in 
preparing a suitable code of by-laws from those 
printed in ‘*How to Coéperate,” of many similar 
enterprises. The affair might be so named and 
organized that, if the mill was a success, a store 
could be added later. But don’t try to do both at 
first. Make a success of a small thing before 
branching out. 

Withdrawal Capital.—‘‘Can a stockholder ina 
coéperative business draw his money out at any 
time, if he should wish to, and, if so, how can it be 
done ?”’ is a question asked by some Oregon Alli- 
ance members. This point is tully covered in 
Chapter III., discussing the withdrawal clause of 
the Arlington by-laws. Each society can regulate 
this matter in its by-laws to suit itself, unless the 
State law interferes, but we know of no statute to 
that effect. In most of the successful codperative 
stores the stock is not transferable except by per- 
mission of the directors. But such transfer is 
unnecessary in practice, because the stock can be 
surrendered to the association, at its par value, 
after notice, unless the directors think best not to 
accept it, as a precaution to prevent a stampede. 
We shall discuss this point more fully later. 


What They Think of It.—Mr. Dewhirst, Man- 
ager of the Arlington Cotperative Association, 
writes: “Iam delighted with the book. I think 
it will do our movement throughout the country 
an immense amount of good. It is the most prac- 
tical work that has been published in America. I 
am sending an order for fifty copies, and am in 
hopes that we shall require more.” Z, U. Matthews, 
Secretary of the Hammonton Fruit Growers’ 
Union and Coéperative Society, Limited, writes: 
“T took up ‘How to Coéperate,’ after supper, and 
found it so very interesting that, although exceed- 
ingly tired, I could not lay it down till after ten 
o’clock. From this short examination I think it 
intensely practical, and just what is needed by 
parties wishing to start codperation in any form, 
as well as to those already engaged in it, while the 
book will certainly be valuable to all interested in 
the subject.” 





Ohio Breeders’ Association. 

Mr. W. B. Fasig of Cleveland, President of the 
above Association, writes, “I can say candidly, 
Quinn’s Ointment is the most valuable remedy in 
my opinion now before the public.” For Curbs, 
Splints, Spavins, Windpuffs or Bunches, it has no 
equal.. Send 25e, silver or stamps. Regular size 
$1.50 delivered. Address W. B. Eddy & Co., White- 
hall, N. Y. 








Friends. 








We Don’t Care to increase our subscrip- 
tion list among people 
who will take a paper merely because it is 
cheap. It is the bright, wide-awake 
farmer with an intelligent family that we 
want to reach. We have something of 
interest to each member of the family. 
One Cent for a postal card will bring a sam- 
ple copy. Every copy is a fair 
sample—24 pages each week. The 
price is low enough. Single subscriptions, 
$1.50 per year, In clubs of five, $1. A 
free copy with a club of ten. 
$4 000 00 cold cash to club-raisers between 
j . now and April 15, 1892. From 
$5 to $520 each to those who can work 
tor us in their own neighborhoods. Send 
for particulars. 


The National Stockman and Farmer, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





00 Parlor Games, all the latest. “ad Parties, Cobweb, 
Lemon, Pumpkin, ete. Parlor Magic. Conun- 
drums, Forfeits. Many valuable hints on How to Entertain 
Price 25 cents. Ford Pub. Co., Albany, N. Y. 





We will fur- 
nish the most 
economical 
roofing and sid- 
ing, all styles. 
Also Metallic 
Shingles from 
Iron or Steel 
with full direc- 
tions and low 
‘ prices. 

GARRY IRON ROOFING CO., Cleveland, 0. 
Mention Agriculturist. 

















& 


vena ost ey + 
Invaluable, Tells of Cheapest Routes, 
How to secure homes and Orange 
50 cents a year, 3 months’ trial 10 cts. Sam- 
ple 2 cents fostase. 


Monthly 
Hotels, best locations. 
Groves easily. 


M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin Street, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to haudle the new Patent Chemical Ink 
Erasing Pencil. The quickest and greatest selling novelty 
ever produced. Erases ink thoroughly in two seconds. No 
abrasion of paper. Works like magic. 200 to 500 per cent. 
profit. One Agent’s sales amounted to $620 in six days. 
Another $32 in two hours Previous experience not neces- 
sary. Fortermsand Lng a agg address, 

THE MONROE ERASER MF’G Co., La Cri sse, Wis. X 177. 


otton See Mea IN ANY QUANTITY. 

WRITE FOR PRICES. 
GIBBS & BRO., No. 10 Front St., Philadelphia, 
Dealers in Grain, Seeds, etc. Bailed Hay and Oil Cake 


meal specialties. 














. neo Do Maize Mone: 


—— WW ITH— 


A FEW HENS 


{s the motto and teachings of the Best Poultry Pi 


months 25 cts. Cash or stamps. Sample free. 


per published. It Costs Only 50 cts. a year; six 
Address PARM-POULTRY, Box 2118. Boston, Mass. 





WILL 






| } ‘ 
AKE CONDITION POWDER 








V 


LIKE 


SHERIDANS 


IF YOU CAN’T GET IT NEAR HOME, SEND TO US. 


Small 
Package 
FIVE 
for 


One Dollar. 





Large 
2 1-4 Ib. Can, 
SIX 
for 


Five Dollars. 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder 


It is Absolutely Pure. 
Nota . You can buy or raise fo 
more than gold when hens are Moulting. 
winter,’’ says a customer. 


“One | 


We will send pow id 
RAISING GUIDE” Geme 


For sale by druggists, groce 
by mail as follows:—A new el 


Highly Concentrated. Most Economical, because such small doses. Strictly a Medicine. 
od as cheapas wecan. Prevents and Cures all diseases of Poultry. Worth 

can saved me $40, send six more to prevent roup this 

, general store and feed-dealers, 

gantly illustrated copy of the “ FARMERS’ 

cents, Contains a daily poultry account worth the price), and twosmall kages of 


No other made like it. 
Ss’ POULTRY 


Powder for 60 cents; or, one large 21-4 pound can for $1.20 (regular price) and Guide free. — a wor 


five for $1.00. Six large cans, express prepaid, $5.00. 


cash, In quantity costs less t' 


Send stamps or 
centaday perhen, Testimo sent free, 1S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom-House Street. Boston. Mass, 














SHEET METAL SHINGLES 


MADE FROM 


COPPER, AND ZINC COATED STEEL SHEETS. 


If you are building a new house, remodeling, or about to recover 
an old one, and want a roof-covering superior to avy you have ever 
used and at @ moderate eost, wri'e for our prices and catalogue 
“2D,” which shows the different designs and colors of the Metal 


Shingles we make. 


NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFINC COMPANY, 


No. 9 Cliff Street, New York City. 
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WHITMAN'S presses, 
Gtoam, Ful) Circle and Half Circle. 
FOR HAY, STRAW, WOOL, &c. 


Always victorious. Have been 
Awarded more First Prizes in 
five years than all others com- 
bined. Awarded the Grand Prize Gold 
Medal and Special Grand Prize Object of Arr 
at Paris Expo, 4nd Field Trials. 
Guaranteed superior to any. 
Send for Circulars, Also make 
, large line of Farm Machinery. 
< WHITMAN AGRIOL OO. 
1882. St. Louis, Mo. 


PARIS EXPO. AWARD. 
*SOLIOULY Uy £103083 
“nuBuUL ssoIg AYR 4S9S1¥N[ oy, 








Send for Catalogue Con- 


Mention AMERICAN AGRI- 


Morgan Horses. 


taining Pedigrees 
—TO— 


MORGAN HORSE CO., 
Dundee, Ill, 


CULTURIST. 








HAV PRESSES — 


[STEEL PRESSES.] 






“ 
SELF FEEDER 


Ac ’ IcK “ 
AppRtss PK matte ay. 








BeforeYou Buy a New Harness 
{ send a 2c. stamp with your ad- 
dre-s for 72 page Dlustrated Cat- 
alozue of 65 different styles of 
hand-made Pure Oak Leather 
Harness. Single sets, $7 up; 
. Double Sets, $16 up. Every Har- 
ness Warranted and shipped sub- 
ject to approval. It costs only 
a two-cent stamp to know what 
wean dofor you. Try it! 
KING & CO., Wholesale Mfrs. 
Owego, New York. 




















9 FOOT- Q. 
DICK’S water SHOES % 
Worn everywhere; woven by hand; wool- 
lined ; seamless. Where dealers have none 4 
we mail postpaid. Ladies size. $ 1.23.4 
Gents’. 8 1.50. Canvassers, = 
wanted. WM. H. DICK, 
Manf’r, Dansville. N. Y. 











THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 






For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co.. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 





is the Strongest and Best Self- 
, _ Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the tirst 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 





the “New Model Hall Type- 
writer.” Why will people buy a 


ehase a beiter one. Send for illus 
trated catalogue and terms to 
eoanty agents. Address, N. Type- 
writer Co., Boston, Mass. 


lth. C is 
ECONOMY crs wantea to sell 


$:8 machine when will pur- 


| metalfencing. For farm and orita- 
| 


; op tela POST. 





























ey | pan eatery ens 
NYY) YY) 


The cheapest, strongest, handiest 
and most desirable Fence Post 
2 1 made for all kinds of wire and 


mental purposes. 
Circulars and estimates on application to 


ANCHOR POST CoO., 


No. 59 W. 42d St., New York City. 
Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











COMPLETE NOVELS FEE) 


fn postage stamps we will send Tux 

Propie’s HomE Jougnat for Three Montha, and to each sub- 
scriber we will also send, Free and post-paid, 10 Popular 
Novels, cach one of which is published complete in neat pamph- 
let form, as follows: An Island Pearl, by B. L. Farjeon; The 
Searlet Cross, by Clara Augusta; Her Manifest Destiny, by 
Smanda M. Douglas; A False Scent, by Mrs, Alexander ; The 
Pearlof the Orient, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.; A Modern Cinder- 
ila, by the author of ‘* Dora Thorne”; Dolores, by Mrs. Jane G. 
Austin; Falsely Accused, by Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens; Cloud. 
and Sunshine, by Charles Reade; The Sorrow of a Secret, by 
Mary Cecil Hay. Tue Prori's Home Journat is a large 16 
page, 64 column illustrated literary and family paper, filled with 
iverything to amuse, entertain aud instruct the whole family. 
feria} and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Miscellany, 
Fancy Work, Household, Juvenile and Humorous Departments. 
Seriai stories by Mrs. Southworth and Mra, Mary J. Holmes have 
just been commenced. It is the best story paper published. 
Wewant 100,000 new trial subscribers—that is why we mako 
thisgreatoffer. It isthe biggest twelve cents’ worth ever given 
—yov will get five times your money’s worth. Send for this 
great offer, andif you are not satisfied we agree to return your 
twelve cents and make you a present of all. Six subscriptions, 
«ith the ten novels toeach, sent for 60 cents, We refer to the 
Mercantile Agencies and to any newspaper published in New 
York City asto our reliability. Address, F. M. LUPTON, 
Pablishe~. 106 & 1°% Reade street, New York. 


sells the best, the cheapest and 
does the largest business in 


WALL PAPER 


Send 10c to pa ostage on samples, and his 
zutde How to PAPER will be sent Free. 
63-65 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pra WALL PAPER MERCHANT 





HATCH CHICKENS BY STEAM. | 
IMPROVED 


CELSIOR Incubator — 


Will do it. Thousands 
in Successful Operation. 
SIMPLE, PERFECT, 
and SELF-REGULATING. 
Guaranteed to hatch a 
larger percentage of 
fertile eggs, at less cost, 
than any other Incubator, 
Hatcher made. Send 6c. for Illus. Catalog, 
.» H. STAHL, Pat, & Sole Mfr., Quincy, li. 





Circulars 
7) free. 








SELF-BASTING e A N 
ROASTINGIF 

Needed in every family. 

SAVES 20 Per Cent. 

in Roasting and Bakes the 
Best Bread in the world. 

ddress nearest office for terms. 

W. A. DAGGETT & CO., Vineland, N. J. Chicago, Illinois. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. East Portland, Oreg. Oakland, Cal. 





Best Utensil in 


CIDER 


MACHINERY 


; Knuckle Joint & Screw Presses, Graters, 
SS Elevators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 
Boomer & Boschert Press Co 216 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 











5 Patent LEVEL-TREAD 
HEEBNER’S HORSE-POWER. 
With SPEED RECULATOR. 48 

2 and 3 Horses. 


= 








‘hreshes rain, in Rice, Flax, . Fully 
+ cane Feed and Ensilage Cutters,Feed Grinders,&c 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.S, A, 








YOUR NAME 1 ————EEEE 
25 LOVELY CARDS, 1 KING, | LACE PIN,1 PATENT FOUN - 
TAIN PEN, 1 FORGET-ME-NOT ALBUM, 400Album Verses&e, 
with the New and Popular Monthly, WAYSIDE GLEANINGS, 
THREE MONTHS FOR tc. BIRD CARD CO., CLINTONVILLE, CONN: 





When writing to advertisers, be sure and mene 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
1851. INSURE WITH 1891. 


The Massachusetts [Mutua 


“LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. Send for 
rates, circulars, etc. 











ROF. RICE’S SELF- 

MUSIC sy OreM. RACE foare hrasic ithout ene 
aid of a teacher. RAPID, CORRECT. 
ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. N 

T AUGHT ACCOMPANIMENTS, HARMONY. Send stamp 
- for Music Journal. Circulars free. Address 
G.S. Rice Music Co. 243 State St. Chicago 





Small Steam Engines 


@ i ty : We build twenty-two styles, 
: Mekgkacee from two to fifteen horse pow- 
* er; both vertical and horizontal, 
Buy direct of the manufactu- 
rer, and save dealer’s profits, 
These Engines are suitable 
p— for any purpose re- 
M\quiring cheap and 
yreliable power, 
YEngines from $75 up, 

















DO YOU FIND. 
IT DIFFICULT 


To obtain writing paper that just suits you in quality and 
price? If so, ask your dealer to give you 

BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 

BOSTON BOND (jor foreign correspondence). 

BUNKER HILL (/or ordinary correspondence). 
AND MAKE SURE THAT HE DOES. Every sheet has the 
name therein, which you can easily see by holding to. the light, 
and none are genuine without it. If he does not keep them anu 
will not get them for you, send us 6 cents and we will forward 
you our complete samples representing over 25') varieties, with 
full information how toobtain them. Mention A. Agriculturist. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Incorporated) , 


Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
49 & 51 Franklin St., (Entire Bldg.) Boston, Mass. 





IF YOU ARE IN WANT OFA 


o . s 

Burr-Stone Grinding Mill 
= = for meal, feed, &c. we offer you 
Ga the best millon the market at 
such @ low fignre it will pay 
you to write to us, They are 
the best comstructed, least com. 
plicated and fastest grinding 
mills yet produced. SATIS- 
FACTION 








i Catalogue. 
LEONARD D. HARRISON, Bor C , New Haven, Conn, 





A Bit HAVING NO OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE. 

ACINE The most vicious horse 

can be DRIVEN and CON- 

TROLLED WITH EASE. 

Works the same as theJ.1.C., 
but don’t pull up so easy. 


LEADS THEM ALL 
Samtiekel 81.50, 91.00 
Stallion Bits 50 cents eztra. 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO. S*8'S.sictnee: 


ROUND Salt Clszed Pipe, Fire 
, AND Brick and Cement. 
‘ (Established 1862.) 














JACKSON BROS. 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY, N.Y. 











GET READY FOR FALL FAIRS. @ 


oO. X- © ’ss Win most premiums. 

TWO WEIGHED 2BSO06 lbs.|*& 

Send for description of this famous Hog. fi 
FIRST APPLICANT gets a pair of pigs ff 


gmre andagency. \ were 
=" - SILVER C0. Cleveland, 0. Rep 












1891.] 
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A Remarkable Announcement. 
eo 

Inthe advertising columns of this issue of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST our readers will find 
the first announcement of the greatest work ever 
devised in their interest. 

A brief glance at the announcement will serve 
to convince all that no such offer has ever been 
made before. It is not simply a new departure; it 
is a revolution in journalistic literature. Our pur- 
pose, expressed in brief, simple language, is to 
place within easy reach of our readers “‘ The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” revised and amended for 
American readers. Of the value of this colossal 
work it is impossible to speak too. highly. ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica” is, beyond all contro- 
versy, the grandest monument of scholarly 
research and patient endeavor in the whole realm 
of literature. The first edition of this comprehen- 
sive work was published more than a century ago, 
the latest and ninth edition was issued about 
fifteen years ago. It is this edition of this unpar- 
alleled work that has been condensed, revised, and 
amended with the greatest care, making it preém- 
inently suitable for the American people. Every 
subject dealt with in the original edition is dealt 
with in “The Revised Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
In the process of condensation only such super- 
4uous matter has been taken out as could have 
iittle or no interest for American readers; and this 
has been done in order to make room for a large 
amount of matter not to be found in the original 
edition—dealing with the most important Amer- 
ican affairs. This Encyclopedia, which we have 
the great pleasure of offering to our readers, is not 
“The Encyclopedia Britannica’ in its old form, 
but “The Encyclopedia Britannica” Revised, and 
8) Americanized as to make it a thousand-fold more 
valuable to American readers than the original 
edition. In its wide, comprehensive sweep, this 
great work, comprised in ten handsome volumes, 
of about 14,000 columns, and over 8,500,000 words, 
with a set of ninety-six of the finest maps, cor- 
rected up to date—deals with every interest dear 
to Americans; it marks the rise and growth of our 
cities, chronicles the grand events that have made 
our history glorious, records the battles by which 
we won our freedom from a foreign yoke, and our 
deliverance from the thrall of slavery at home; 
and tells the romantic story of the lives of those 
illustrious men and noble women who have made 
our Nation great. All this, in the ‘ Revised Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,” is in addition to that great 
fund of reliable information on the sciences, the 
arts, and literature, that made the original edition 
so justly famous. The plan by which we propose 
to bring this priceless literary treasure to the 
possession of our subscribers and friends, and to 
many others whom we hope to add to our consti- 
tuency, is fully explained in our offer elsewhere. 





A Charming Surprise. 
aide 

We shall publish, in our next number, a thor- 
oughly novel and wholly original puzzle, or test 
for the bright witted, the solution of which will 
attract much attention, both because of the char- 
acter of the answer and the number and liberality 
of the prizes. The: first prize will be a good deal 
over one hundred dollars in value. Old and 
young, alike, may await this surprise with bright 
anticipations. 





Increasing in Interest.—The AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST increases with interest as it increases 
with age. JOHN ROBERTS, Columbiana Co., O. 
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Butter at the World’s Fair. 

Dairy interests will have a big share in the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. 

And it is time now for butter makers to be 
making efforts to improve their product, and keep 
the credit of making “the best butter in the 
world,” where it belongs,—in the United States. 

At the Paris Exposition, the gold medal for but- 
ter was awarded to Moulton Bros. of Randolph, 
Vt. Wells, Richardson & Co.’s Improved Butter 
‘Color was used in this butter, and the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST hazards the prediction that the 
best butter at Chicago in ’93 will be colored with 
this same Improved Color. 

The manufacturers offer to mail enough of this 
color to make 60 pounds of butter a June shade, 
to any reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. Write to them 
at Burlington, Vt., and get some of the color that 
was in the first-prize butter at Paris. 









THE 


OWEN ELECTRIC BELT 


AND APPLIANCES 






(TRADE MARK) es 
DR. A. OWEN. _aitiix 


ACUTE, CHRONIC &® NERVOUS 







Ettcmn, 
oe (0 


CHIC, Jemei aay) 


Pm ag 
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NOTICE—The (ouly) Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co. is incorporated under the Laws of the State of I 
with a cash capital of $50,000.00. President, Dr. A. Owen; Treapucer, 8. M. Owen; Secretary, C. E. i. Ofna Men 
Offices, Head Salesrooms, and only Factory are located at 191-193 State Street, Chicago, Ill., with a branch office at 
por) atmo ae po Phen de Alia are A. no == ————_ = Fong agmenga nme of — or any other persona 
r making contracts for advertising in our name. Cus 
either of the above offices may rely on whatever representations are made. seen eae 





PROTRACTED AND SEEMINGLY HELPLESS SUFFERING RELIEVED 
AND CURED BY 


Lhe OWEN BLECTRIC BELT. 


. LA GRANGE, GA.. July 20, 1891. 

DR. A. OWEN:—Dear Sir: I am a farmer living near this place. I have derived so much benefit from ang - 
Electric Belt that { cannot refrain from expressing to all my sense of the debt I owe you for this great boon to suffering 
humanity. Five years ags, my health began to fail and I became unfitted for labor on the farm. An attack of measles 
subsequently prostrated me so that I became almost a perfect invalid and was very low-spirited, sometimes not caring 
whether I lived or died—rather hoping to die. It would be a jay tale to tell about my protracted and seemingly hopeless 
suffering, which was increased by the fact that I had a family dependent upon me for support, and 1 could do but little 
forthem. At times my extremities would suddenly become cold and it seemed to me that I could not long survive the 
attack. Thus I continued to grow worse until last February, when, seeing an advertisement of the Owen Electric Belt 
I resolved to purchase one as a kind of last resort. The change is remarkable. My debility left me, my apells ceased, 
pay tg . coiiend teat og to beter Lywoy os weariness. dure like another person, and I owe all, under God, 

ju. relief has been so gue at Iam reco: din i 
all of my afflicted friends. ’ “ Yours ou, ieee “Tt Pane oe 





A LADY WANTS THE WORLD TO KNOW THAT THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELTS 
ARE JUST WHAT THEY ARE CLAIMED TO BE. 


HIGBEE, Mo., Aug. 3, 1891 
Dr. A. OWEN :—In regard to speaking of the wonderful curative powers your electric belt contains. ‘say y 
— — j dpa agers oF yg = be. ae _— poy ong twenty, years or longer witha ‘dreadful y ronbn A the 
continually ‘Oh, my back!’ ow I cannot hearth a 
God that the world knew of the wonderful effects of your belts. 7 ‘Yours tral “ag ee 
MRs. MANERVIA DARITY. 





THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT CURES A CASE OF SPINAL DISEASE OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 


PORTLAND, ME., Aug. 9, 1891 
THE OWEN ELECTRIC BELT AND APPLIANCE CO., Gentlemen:—I have worn one é ‘ y 
have received more benefit from it than any and all medicines which I have ever taken, pal che htt tne 
complaint for five years. I cannet possibly live without the belt, for it is just what keeps life in my body. Iam an eye 
witness of its curing a five years’ case of rheumatism in two months. I remain, yours truly, 
A. MCDONALD, East Deering, Me. 





ENTIRELY CURED OF HEART TROUBLE, NERVOUSNESS, ETC. THE OWEN 
ELECTRIC BELT DID If. 


/ PENDER, NEB., May 19, 1691 
Dr. A. OWEN, Dear Sir:—It is with pleasure I write to inform you that the Owen Electric Belt ; ‘ 
some time ago has gerd cured me of my trouble, viz., heart trouble, Servousness, etc. After seine tt one Sen 
began to improve. I continued to wear it steadily for four weeks, and since then have worn it occasionally. 


Yours truly, HULDAH E. MELANDER. 





Persons making inquiries from writers o - 
uuanen peat ~ A ters of testimonials are requested to inclose self-addressed, stamped envelope to 





OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 


Containing full information regarding the cure of Acute, Chronk, and Nervous Diseases, swo 
traits of people who have been cured, list of diseases, ete., in English, Swedish, German, and Gece eas rs 


Rupture cured with Electric Truss will be mailed to any address upon receipt of six cents postage. 


The Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co., 


MAIN OFFICE AND ONLY FACTORY: 
19gt & 193 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Office, 826 Broadway. 
The Largest Electric Belt Establishment in the World. 


When writing mention the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Our Silk Department. 


The best products of the world’s manufacture 
are represented in our Silk Stocks on the Main 
Floor and inthe Basement. Oar goods are selected 
to meet the requirements of all classes of buyers. 


The great volume of the business, wholesale and | 


retail, enables us to keep these departments con- 
stantly supp'ied with the Newest and Best Novel- 
ties in silk fabrics. And we, every week, select 
for Special Sales lines of gsods which are offered 
at very much less than regular prices. 

The Basement Salesroom is spacially devoted to 
the sale of Staple and Fancy Silks from 50c. to $1 
per yard. 

Those who cannot visit these departments in 
person may be satisfactorily served for any thing 
they need by writing to our well organized Mail 
O.der Department. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 





ASTONISHING OFFER 
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This beautiful miniature UPHOLSTERED PAR- 
LOR SET of three pieces (for the next 60 days) will be 
sent to any address on receipt of 95 cents to pay 
expenses, boxing, packing, advertising, etc. This isdone 
as an advertisement and we shall expect every one get- 
— aset to tell their friends who see it where they gotit 
and to recommend our house to them. This beautiful set 
consists of one sofa and twochairs. They are made 
of fine lustrous metal frames, beautifully finished 
and cecorated, and upholstered in the finest manner with 
beautiful plush (which we furnish in any color desired.) 
To advertise our house, for 60 days, we propose to furnish 
these sets on receipt of 95 cents. Postagestampstaken. 
No additional charge for boxing or shipping; order 
immediately. No attention paid to letters unless they 
contain 95 cents. 

F.1. GRAY & CO.,5&7 Murray Street, N. We 


STAR FEED GRINDER 


GREATLY IMPROVED. 
~ So!~ on Trial. 


Grinds 
12 to 25 Bushels 
per hour. 
of Ear Corn, dry or 
> damp, Chop Feed. 
3 , and all smali 
i ed grain, fine or 


. = ~ coarse, 
STAR MFG. CQ,, New Lexineton, Ohigs 


ESCIENTIFIC 


SWEEP MILL 
FOR TWO HORSES. 


Gives better work, more 


Coe 
of it, with less work to, \\? a 
team than any others. ST i 


Send for Catalogue C. ) as 


THE FOOS MFG. CO: 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


QUAKER CITY 
























Sent on Tria?. 


a 


yy, oe 





GRINDING MILL 
or CORN and COBS 
FEED and TABLE 


Send for all mills advertised. 
Keep the best and return 
all others. 

= mae. A.W.STRAUB & CO. ,Philada.Pa. 
~~ : Territory East of Ohio. 
NGFIELD IMPLEMENT CO, Springfield, 0. Ter’y West of Pa 




















IN THE SELECTION OF 












A CHOICE CIF T 

“deen eiokede ee” 
& w 
r-) oO 
Ee GD 
88 | WEBSTER'S | 85 
@o | INTERNATIONAL 98 
es DICTIONARY / 9&* 
z2 ° 
| £o ® 


| SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years revising. 100 editors employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

|G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


















































wit COST YOU NOTHING 
piimen neirecs 8.00 08 


THIS IS OUR LEADER. well-made SINGLE HARNESS 


heavy, long traces; box-loop bridle; fancy front and rosettes; 
heavy breast collar and breeching ; fancy padded patent leath- 
er saddle ; warranted in every respect, This Harness is plenty 
Good Enough for all Ordinary Use. 

Ress" us this advertisement and we will senda 
the harness to you by express, C. 0. D., subject 
toexamination. Ifitsuits you pay the express agent FOUR 
DOLLARS—{$4.00)|—NO MORE. Ifit dou’t suit you DON’T 


PaY A CENT and it will be returned at our expense. 
Address, W. S. ABBOTT & CO., Chieago, III. 























GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


<3 Breakfast Cocoa 


— 
faa) from which the excess of oil 







has been removed, 
Pe Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. Jt 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
hb nomical, costing less than one 
Ww centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &C0., Dorchester, Mass, 





USE BOILING WATER OR MILK, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL. --COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SOLD IN LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS. 












$000 == CALF 


U. S. STANDARD 


SHIPPED ON TRIAL— FREIGHT PAID 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Address 


OSGOOD & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. ¥. 





c ARME! Saw end Grist Mill. 4H.P. 
Ss: larger. Catalogue free. 
DeLOACH MILL CO,, Atlanta. Ga. 





MONTH 


FREE! 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


FOR 1892. 


To every one not now on our list subserib; 
the AmertcAN AGRICULTURIST daring — 
we will send the December number of this year 
free, ae the poses: acy to January 1893, thos 
giving thirteen months’ numbe ? 
ye ge re 

ear in mind this special offer is goo 
until December 31st, and is anilie “ poo 
subscribers only. 

Call the attention of your friends to our 
offer, and if p.ssible induce them to sub. 
scribe. 

Our agents will find this offer a great help in 

rocuring new subscribers. Commence your 
inter campaign now. 


The American Agriculturist, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


CYCLONE GORN SHELLER 


Will Shell a Bushel @% 













of Corn fof): ae! 
In 4 Minutes.¢ Dm Sheer? 
BEST [iGYS3 
EST 100 
SHELLER SV wanren 
IN THE WORLD Agro 
Warranted yo yy if 


FIVE YEARS. & WW price List 2. 


CARRY IRON ROOFING CO., 
Sole Manufacturers and Owners, CLEVELAND, O, 


9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS, 
EASY. <> pee 


SAWS | tala 











testimonials 


BY ONE MAN. \— 
Send forfree illustrated catalogue, showin 
cords daily. 


from thousands who have sawed from & to 
It saws down trees, folds like a pocket-knifs, weighs only 
41 lbs., easily carried on shoulder. One Mun can saw more 
timber with it thantwo men with across-cutsaw. 42,000 in 
use. We also make larger sized machine _to carry 7 foot 
saw. First order secures the agency. FOLDING SAWING 
MACHINE 60., 303 to 311 So. Canal St., Chicago, JUL, 





WHEAT 


—48 BUSHELS PER ACRE.— 


It is easy enough to doif you know how, 
and more money init, You can find full in- 
formation in 


rT TD) _H. ESE, 
“Secrets of Success” tt ch; torea rarmer, 


PIQUA, OHIO. 
BENNETT’S IMPROVED 


TUMP PULLER 


= Sent anywhere inthe U, 9. 
On Three Days Trial. 
On runners, Workéd by 2men. 


LIFTS 20 To 50 TONS. 
Five sizes, Price, $35 to $70. 
Circulars free, ~ Man’f’d by 


H. L. BENNETT, 
Westerville, O. — 





WARRANTED 
THE BEST 

Practical Stump 

Puuer made. 7 














TANDARD SINGER 
hines. test improved. 
ted 5yrs. 





; $45.00 
Bayou can get a 855.00 ss “ $18.50 
Complete set of attachments FREE. Adap- 
ted forlight or heavy work. Light run- 

ning Nicely finished. Send for catalogue. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 858- Dearborn St. B, g], Chicagoe 

















1891. ] 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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ING 


Best, 





AY! 





PR 





QUTFITS eae eee | 


Latest improved 
pire onl stir the liquid automatically and will spray 100 Trees Per Houre 
We make Phe Little Gem and Garfield Knapsack Sprayers and the Vermorel, fine 
spray nozzle, most economical spray nozzlein the world, Also a Horse Power Sprayer at low price. 
We sell Sulphate ‘of Copper, Paris Green and London Purple at wholesale prices. Catalogue free. Write ~ 
address plainly,giving county FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.100 Bristol Ave. LOCK PORT,N.Y,. = 







aud Cheapest: Our Perfection and. ? 











Clark’s Root Cutter. 


Used by all Leading Stock 
Raisers, 


and pronounced to be 


The Best 


Root Cutter Made. 


Send for special circular. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 


Sole Manufactuers, Higganum, Ct., New York 
Office, 18 Cliff Street, New York. 





Please mention AMERICAN AGRICCLTURIST when 


writing. 


University of the State of New York. 
ye 139 and 141 West 54th St., New York. : 
I7th ANNUAL SESSION. 

The regular course of Lectures commences in October 
each year. er and further information on applica- 

tion to A. LIAULTARD, M. D. V. M., 


Dean of the Faculty. 
Please mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


VETERINARY DEPARTM 
Most complete course of Puarsanes In- 
struction in America. For catalogue address 
JOHN MARSHALL, M.D.. Deanof Veterinary Faculty, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VIRCINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 


The great fruit, grain and stock raising section of 
the State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. 
Health fine. Near the great markets. Educational advan- 
tagez unsurpassed 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! ee Low! 
Farms and City property for sale. Write t 
WOODS & AYLETT, 
or Mayor of City, Charlottesville, Va. 














UNNY SIDE-F ine Virginia grass and steck farm, 

hear Jarge city; 737 acres; 300 in cultivation 257 grass; 
180 woodland; 10) acres fine river bottoms. Absolutely in- 
exhaustible; uplands rich. Farm well fenced aud watered! 
nice residence on commanding situation; eminently 
healthy; ample outbuildings. Everything in good repair. 
Averages 30 per cent net profit annually. 12,0 

W. G. STEVENS, Houston, Virginia. 





CAPONS. 


Every farmer and poultryman shoull 
ecaponize his cockerels, whether for 
market or homeuse. You can add $1.( 
in value to every cockerel you caponize. 


Dow’s Caponizing Instruments 
Are Simple, Plain and Cheap. 


Full set, with instructions, sent any- 
where for $2.50 (post-paid). Address 


CEO.Q. DOW &CO., North Epping, N. H 


_ Our book Capons and Caponizing,”’ in cloth, 50+. 5e. 





peper, 


oo 8 


MONITOR INCUBATOR, 


How to obtain one free. Twenty-three 








stamp. A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Ct. 





YORNISH India Games, Red Caps, B. & W. 
Minorcas, Goldena «a ey ‘r Wyandottes for sale 
Write for wants A. LEIDA, Delaware, N. J. 


PIGS, 


The Poultry World. The best poultry paper. $1.25 per 
year. Send onedime or five 2c stamps for sample copy. 
Address H. H. Stoddard, Publisher, Hartford, Ct. 





Chesters. Berkshires, Polands, Fox Hounds, Bea- 
gles, Collies, Setters. GEO. B. HICKMAN. 
West Chester, Pa. Send stamp for Cireular. 








— te eae SOUTH- 

OWNS, OXFORD- 
DOWNS, SHROPSHIRES and MERINO 
Sheep and Lamovs of superior breeding. We are 
booking orders now for lambs of the above breeds 
We have also a choice lot of yearlings and two year 
olds to offer. Writs at once for prices and particu- 


lars. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & C 
475 N. 5th St. Philsdelptia, Pa. 





' first premiums in one year. Large bookfor | 


««Green Mountain Grape,’ 


The earliest, hardiest, and best flavored early Grape 
yet introduced. Six davs earlier than any of the 53 varie 
ties tested at the New York Experimental Station; Vine, 
a very strong healthy grower and very productive. Every 
vine sold, sealed with our trade-mark label. Beware of 
other varieties said to be the same. Send for circular 
giving full information. Address 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 


NEW CANAAN, CT. 


suet GRAPE VINES 


100 Varieties. Alo Small Fruits, Trees,&c. — 


Tooted stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines * mailed 439 l4e. 


rintive price list freee LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. Y. 
@ Every nurseryman, dealer ~~ 
S 


WA NT Ee D! fruit grower in the U. 


send for my prices on Peach ‘Lrees (grown below he 
“Yellows” line). The largest and best ‘Selected stock of 
peach and snail fruits in the state. Elberta a specialty. 
Catalogue free. Wholesale and retail. 

CHAS. WRIGHT, Seaford, Del. 














HAY “PRESS 
PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE: 
DOING MOST AND BEST worn 


ERTELU'S VICTOR: 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE-TO OPERATE 
ONTRiat AGAINST. ALL OTHER’ 








If you want astrictly 
first-class Outfit, at 
FARM ENGINES iy at aes 
[ HELEFFELWATER WHEEL & ENGINE co. 


GREENMOUNTAVE., SPRINGFIELD. OHIO. 


$5 





A DAY SURE. &2.15 Samples free. Horse 
owners a4 1t06._ 20 other specialties. 





TM BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SMITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION ! 


Y\HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


I, G. PARSONS & CO., Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 





“GLEANINGS 


A Journal Pee N E 2 Cc U LTU R E 


Bees & Honey and Home Illustrated, Semi-Monthly, 
Freetho 36 pages 7x10, $1.00 Per Year. 
ree the re of = year tonew subscribers for 1892, 
of Bee Cuiture, 400 pages, 7x10), and 300 
aus ongravingssS sod he rousand out. In clothand gilt, $1.25. 
Some ot copy ct sand Chin Illustrated Catalog 
BEE- CEPERS SU P PLIES, free on request. 
Mannion THIS PAPER, A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
SHELLS, Flint and Beef Scraps. 


BONE MEA 
eee fOr ew price list 








CRUSHED OYSTER 


FOR POULTRY, 
Send 





FLORIDA 


For information as to the 


ORANGE BELT and the BEST PART OF THE 
STATE FOR HEALTH, PLEASURE or PROFIT. send 


your nemaees to 
. Y. JENNESS, St. Petersburg, Fila. 
TACOMA Puget Sound Centre. #5 Monthly for #100 lots 
Pays much better than savings banks. Address 
TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


“NORTH DAKOTA 


stock, worth more than the lan 
roof and great bargains in land _or lots. 
Num, owner, 253 Halsey street, Brooklyn, N 


INFORMATION Good Lands, low 


mild clima‘e, 
variety of a Maps and circulars free. 
HOS. ESSEX, Land Com’r. 
Little Rock, Ark, 








farm products of 1891, all cere- 
als. 100t crops, grasses, sheep, 

din 1840.” Write for 
4 y- BAR- 





About Arkansas. 
prices, easy terms, 





the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. Send 


QEATTL stamp for ‘Travels of Brother Jonathan” to 


Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., Seatile, Wash. 


Satin & Plush Remnants for Crazy Pa’ 
a large package pretty pieces, assorte 
i colors 10c.,5 pkg.25c. A large pkg.all 
colors Embroidery Silk 20c. Tissue Pas 


per Flower Book 10c. Ladies’ Art Co.,Box 584L, St. Louis, Mo 





Jersey Calves; Rough-Coated Collies, English 


YORK CH#MICAL WORKS, York Pa. 
Beagles; Standar rd Bh gk Semis Pekin 
Ducks, COLLIE PUPS cheap. 57th year. 


piss: F. MORRIS, Tccwke Pa. 








E. E. BREWSTER, Holly, Mich. 
SAVE MONEY! Make 
eens eee for others. 


OS wn YOU at zs 

eee setting av print- 
OWN CARS sste oy algae 
Cireular Size $8.00} Paper, éte . tothe noun: 


Press for a small KELSEY & CoO., 
newspaper $44. | Meriden, Connecticut. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health, rest or recreation, has many baths and ap- 
pliances; elevator, electric bells, steam, sun parlor and 
promenade on the roof. Ample grounds. 

‘“‘Tilustrated circular free.” 








Silk Fringe Envelope ete.. Cards wi 
NAME ON ALL ONLY SIX CENTS, AND BIG 82 PAGE Sa 
PLE BOOK FREE. CAPITAL CARD CO., COLUMBUS, 07 @ 





76 





OULIRY BOOK of 509 Questions and Answers on 
Poultry Keeping. Price 25cents. Send also l0c. for 
3 numbers of FANCIER’S REVIEW, Chatham, N. Y. 








CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 


THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRIC UL- 


TURIST. 


Yo cose ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL. 














LIGHT BRAHMAS Superior early hatch 
guaranteed ~. 


poet t ty “or sale. Fit to show 
10 to every user 


ERTS, Maivern, Pa. 
to 50% ; 
NEWTON S IMPROVE 
Send red stamp for cow TIE 
circular explaining tbe above guar- 
7; antee. E. C. NEWTON, Batavia, Ill 








a 





HOG-RAISING 





Largest Sample Book ofgenuine hidden name,silk | Q 99 


q ew Ca rds fringe,envelope,acquaintance & calling cards ever 
(GR offered for a 30. stamp. Buckeye Card Co. ,Laceyville,Obio. 









‘or Home or Public Use. The BEST 

A N oV EWS: the world. Send for Catalogue. 

MAROY HE WS: "00. 1008 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
A POCKET PENCIL <=) : 

IMT. GOLD PEN, 480SCRAP PICTURES, LES and VERSES 54 


FRE 1GAME OF HAPPY-GO-LUCKY, SIZB 1ez18, oe AGENT’S FU. 


OARBD OUTFIT. Send 2c, for metace, Ki ne CABD CO., NORTH HAVEN, CONMe 















—DO YOUR OWN— 


BLACKSMITHING 


ARMERS 


with the nec ppt HOLT Blacksmith 
and Combined Anvil pin | Vise. Made aes nd 
the HOLT MFG. CO., 1001 First Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Also furnish full kit of tools for farmers. 


Catalogue free. 








W ANTED-— Lady or gent in each place ca” 
Send stamp for sample and terms to 
ART NOVEtTY co., Louisville Ky. 
are — i a ee 
Attractive styles. Extreme. 
WAL PER ly low price. 100 samples 
sent for 8cts. Prices 5c. to 


make #3a day sending ont circulars on our hew pi. n 
5Oc, aroll. A.L.DIAMENT & CO.,1206 Market St. Phila. Pz. 





SS ialvee ae as 





—AND— 


PORK-MAKING. 


By Rufus Bacon Martin. 





The hog is reared for the money that is In him, and he 
represents either a profit or loss to his owner, according 
to the treatment he receives. This pamphlet gives the 
personal research and experience of the author, contains 
many valuable suggestions, and answers many of the 
ee. that arise in the business of hog raising. 

CONTENTS—The Swine Industry—Popular reeds of 
ous ie eeding— Young Pigs or Shoats—Feeding—Ex- 
periments in Fattening Sw ine—Diseases and their Treat- 
ment—Hog Cholera—Construction of Pig Pens—Summary. 


Paper, 12mo. Price, postpaid, 40 cents. 


ORANCE JUDD CoO., 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Practical Road-Making. 

ae 
Country roads, may be divided into various 
classes, some of which are much harder to manage 
than others, but for all of them the principle req- 
uisite is good drainage. This cannot always be 
secured without draining through adjoining farms 
fora considerable distance. Where such is the case, 
each town should empower its highway commis- 
sioner to assist the owner in draining the land, or 
else secure the right to drain it at public expense. 
As many farmers owning such lands are not able 
to bear the expense of draining, they would gladly 
pay a generous proportion. Where draining can- 
not be secured, the next best thing is to make a 
deep ditch below the bed of the road. For this 
purpose, the old-fashioned, two-horse scraper is 
the best implement. Twomen, with a team, plow, 
and scraper, can make from twelve to fifteen rods 
in a day if the ground is not too hard or stony. 
On top of this turnpike put gravel as the best 
material, and next broken stone. For this pur- 
pose the portable stone crusher is the best road 
machine yet invented. Draw the stone on sleighs 
in winter at the north, and crush at any time. 
Every town should own one of these machines 
where stone is easily obtained. On sandy flats 
put clay, but make no ditch. Elect a competent 
man, and not a professional politician, for highway 
commissioner, and in difficult situations obtain 
the opinion of a competent engineer. See that 
the highway moneys are judiciously expended, 
and by and by the farmers will know how to make 

good roads and to appreciate their value. 

J. E. DUBOIS, St. Lawrence Co., New York. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


Read It and See How Money Gan be Saved. 


We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica 
tions of the country which we can furnish in combination 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case 
our subscribers can save money by ordering other papers 
ofus. The prices in the list do not apply to New York 
City subscribers, nor to those in foreign,countries. The 
first column gives the cost when the two publications are 
taken separately; the second column, the reduced price 
at which we furnish the publications named when taken 
in combination with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
each for one year. 








Cost Our 

Separately. Price 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 5.50 4. 
Harper’s Kazar, New York, 5 50 4.50 
Harper's Weekly. New York, *.50 50 
Harper’s Young People, New York, 3.50 715 
Weekly World, New York, 2.50 85 
Weekiy Sun, New York, 2.50 85 
Weekly Times, New York, 2.25 6" 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.50 
New York Ledger, New York, 3.50 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.50 
The Century, New York, Fy 


St. Nicholas, New York, 


PUDer va } 
SSSSSRRSLSSS 


4 

2. 

1 

1 

1. 

1 

2 

3. 

3 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 450 8 
Scientific American, New York, 4.50 3 
Delineator, New York, 260 2. 
Housewife, New York, 2.00 1. 
Frank Leslie’s Ill. Newspaper, New York, 5.50 4 
Judge. New York, 6.50 5 
Judge’s Library, New York, 2.50 2. 
Rural New-Yorker, New York, 3.50 2.50 
Garden &« Forest. New York, 5.5" 425 
Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y., 4.00 3.00 
Weekly Journal, Albany, N.Y., 2.50 2.00 
Orchard & Garden, Little Silver, N. J. 2.00 1.60 
Poultry World, Hartford. Conn. 2.75 2.00 
American Poultry Yard, Hartford, Conn. 3 OU 225 
Household, Boston, Mass. 2.50 2.40 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 3.25 2.75 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass. 2.00 Ll. 
New England Homestead, Springfield,Mass. 3.50 2 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C. 25" 1 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, thiladelphia,Pa. 3.00 2 
Practical Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa., 250 
Ladies’ Home Journal Philadelphia, Pa. 50 
Farm Journal, Philadelphia. Pa. “4 


Peterson’s Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Stockman & Farmer. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Weekly Chronicle, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Weekly Commercial Gazette. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Farmers’ Review, Chicago, Ill. 

Inter Ocean, Chicago, Iil. 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Il. 

Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, Ill. 


SSSSSRSSSARVBZ 


RN Neoprmm Nyon cero 


i. 

i 

1 

2. 

.00 2 

50 1 

75 2. 

75 2. 

50 1 

50 2. 

50 3 
Farm, Field and Stockman, Chicago, Il. 50 2.00 
Weekly State Register, Springfield, Ill. 50 1.85 
Weekly Pantagraph, Bloomington, Ill. 09 225 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio, 50 2.00 
Weekly Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 50 1.75 
Weekly Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 65 1.80 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio., 2.50 2.10 
Weekly American, Baltimore, Md., 2.50 2.00 
Weekly Capital, Topeka, Kan. 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mo. 2.50 2.00 
Weekly Times, Kansas City, Mo. 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Journal, Kansas City, Mo. 2.50 1.75 
Weekly Tribune, Detroit, Mich. 2.50 1.85 
Weekly Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis. 2.50 1.75 
Davenport Democrat, Davenport, Towa. 2.75 1.75 
Iow2 Srate Register, Des Moines, Lowa. 4 4 


Weekly Sentinel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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RESTORES. 
STRENGTHENS. 
RENOVATES. 


a a 


~ THE GREAT (? 
vitatizing = Ze 
FORCE. 


2 6 a 


gMIpoig 
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Sreatment. 


Removes Poisonous Impurities, Destroys Disease Germs, Makes Healthy Blood and Tissue, 
Soothes the Nerves, and Rejuvenates the Whole System. 
















° . 











Do not confound our Treatment with other so-called“ Compound Oxygens,” |W] _—_—Of ‘special value in 
as ours is entirely different. 42 SEND THE GAS ITSELF (nota water | cases of 
| solution from which but little oxygen can ever be obtained), 64 GALLONS ws NERVOUS 
| OF COMPOUND OXYGEN GAS in 4 nickeled cylinder, forced in by | PROSTRATION, 
| heavy pressure; it is drawn when wanted by simply turning a screw; no heat- = INSOMNIA, 
ing or vaporizing required; always ready for use. This gas is exactly the same |>~ 
Tiere,’ se _ NEURALGIA, 
| as is administered at our offices. S| RHE 
| sy UMATISM, 
| HOME TREATMENT. > ASTHMA, 
| Many hundreds of these cylinders are in use among the leading families of || CATARRH, 
| New England, and have given universal satisfaction. Pages of testimonials can | BRONCHITIS 
| be given, showing the wonderful power of our Compound Oxygen Treatment Mane LUNG TROUBLES ‘ 
| in many chronic cases where all other remedies have failed. Re ‘ 
| = AND DEBILITY, 
The UNITED STATES COMPOUND OXYGEN COS 2er"ovcne:, 8 
e oy es —, Physician about it. 
end for Treatis 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ISS] matted! Frees ariving ie 
portant facts about this 
BRANCHES: Great Remedial Force. 





BOSTON, WORCESTER, PROVIDENCE, Ral, 


90 Bromfield Street. 37 Pearl Street. 31 Butler Exchange. 
Free demonstrations of this Treatment are given at any of our offices. Send for circular. 


ORSE POWERS, | TREES 
THRESHING MACHINES, and wuiwith choicest, Wrait and Ore 
WOOD-SAWING MACHINES namental Trees, Shrubs 
: Si NOVELTIES. We 
; pack in such a manner that 
4 goods can be transported in 
—_— ; 
ROSES, containing descriptions 
kof 256 SELECT VARIETIES, FREE. 
ELLWANGER & BA 


Roses, Grapes, &c., includ- 
the coldest weather withoutinjury. 
Illustrated and Descriptive 
pricedGeneral CATALOGUE, 
also Separate Catalogue of 
RRY, 
MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 











and many other things can be 
PLANTED IN WINTER 
where the climate will permit. Our 
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LIvINGsTON, Mont., Dec. 1, 1 
Messrs, A. W. Gray's Sons—Gentlemen:—The two-horse Power 


BEST IN THE 





890, 


RAIN. ARTIFICIAL RAIN. 


RAIN. 


and Wood Sawing Machine I bought of you came all right. 
I have tried it both on cord wood and on long pole wood, and | 
| 

| 

| 

| 





gentlemen, I am proud of it. Jt isahummer. I have worke 
the old style of Threshing Machines, but have no more use Platten’s Stump Puller pulls so easy—cheap—and fast 
wood as fast as I can put it to the that one, (1) is enough for a number of farmers, but it will 


forthem. It will cut cor 
saw. Very truly yours, M. J. McoGrnis. 

J. M. GILBERT, of Cornton, Vt., writes: “I threshed with 
one of your two-horse machines 4,000 bushels of oats in two 
weeks, 2,100 bushels in one week, and 5v0 bushels in one day, 

All who are interested in Horse Powers, Wood Saws 
or Threshing Machines, are invited to write for 50 pago 
pamphlet, Free. dress 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


P.O. Box 8. MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS,VT- 


not pull rain on to the land. But with Platten’s New Meth- 
ods of farming, the farmer does draw more moisture on to 
his soil than the artificial rain makers ever will. Platten’s 
New Methods are warranted to always increase the crops, 
often double to ten (10) fold and do it cheaper than the old 
way. If you wish handsfull of proof on Rain or Stumps,or 
both, send a large, self-addressed envelope or stamps to 
JOHN PLATTEN, Universal Farmer, Fort Howard, Wis. 


Mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Costs a Cent—Worth a Doliar. 
Send us your address on a postal card 
and we will send you a circular contain- 
ing many valuable hints on Fence Build- 





IN PRESS. 


Harris’s Rural Annual for 1892, 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M. S. 


Author of Walks and Talkson the Farm, 
Talks on Manures, Harris on the 
Pig, Gardening for Young and Old, 
Essay on Nitrate of Soda, etc., etc. 


This work of 72 pages is published each year for the 
purpose of selling good seeds and plants. It contains 
many useful hints in regard to the preparation of the 
soil, fertilizers, directions for sowing and cultivating, and 
accurate descriptions of the best varieties of small fruits, 
vegetables, roses and annual flowers. “ It is well wortha 
dollar” but we will send it FREE to all readers of the 
AMERICAN AGRICTLTURIST who will send their names that it will not be long before we are selling a great 
before December 15, 1891. We want the names as early as deal more ofit. 
possible so that we can tell how many copies to print. . 

Customers who bought from us last year will please not 
apply unless their address has been changed, as they will 
get a copy as soon as issued. Address, at once, 


Joseph Harris Co. 
Moreton Farm, Monroe Co., N. Y. 





ing—cheapat a dollar to any fence builder, 
It also fully describes THE BUCK-THORN 
SOLID STEEL BARB FeENcE—the Strong- 
est, the Handsomest, the most Visible, 
the best barb fence in the world. If not 
sold in your town you can order it direct 
from the mill, a// freiyht paid. 

THE Buck-THORN FENCE Co.,, Trenton, N.J. 





“Best Fence We Sell.” 


We think Bucx-Tuorn the best fence we sell, and 


GriFFin Bros., Nokomis, Ill. 














CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 





Yo coxe ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 








THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICUL; 
TURIST. 
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New Markets for Dairy Products. 
te 

The American export trade in dairy products 
with the West Indies, Brazil and Spanish America 
ean be largely developed under favorable condi- 
tions. During the year ending June 30, 1890, the 
exports of butter, cheese and milk from the United 
States to all these Southern countries amounted 
to $1,066,156. This aggregate was divided as fol- 
lows: Butter, $764,902; cheese, $229,354; and milk, 
$71,900. The bulk of this dairy produce went to 
the West Indies—$718,880 out of a total of $1,066,156. 
The exports of this class to the Spanish West 
Indies, San Domingo and Brazil amounted to 
$114,268. As these are the three countries with 
which reciprocity engagements have been made 
by the United States government, it is in these 
quarters that an immediate enlargement of the 
foreign market is to be expected. 


A BIG DEMAND FOR BUTTER. 


In Brazil butter and cheese have been subjected 
to a duty of forty-eight per cent., and their cost 
to consumers has been largely increased in the 
absence of any dairy industries of substantial 
importance in the country. The reciprocity agree- 
ment provides for a reduction of duty of twenty- 
five per cent. on butter and cheese imported in 
Brazil from the United States. 
American dairy products will be favored in com- 
petition with European and Argentine exports. 
How great the advantage will be may be inferred 
from a comparison of the imports received there. 
While only $12,941 has represented American but- 
ter and cheese, the imports of the same products 
from all other foreign countries have amounted 
to $2,000,507. The discrimination of twenty-five 
per cent. will naturally operate to increase very 
largely shipments of American butter and cheese. 
Condensed milk is not specifically included in the 
schedules of the agreement. This is unfortunate, 
as large quantities of this product are imported 
from Europe and consumed in Brazil. 

A FINE OPENING FOB AMERICA’S SURPLUS. 

In the Spanish West Indies there will be even a 
larger opportunity for the expansion of this trade. 
Butter and cheese, under the transitory schedule 
of the agreement made with Spain, have been 
favored by a similar reduction of twenty-five per 
cent. since September 1, 1891; but after July 1, 1892, 
the duties will be taken off altogether. The duties 
have been so high as to be almost prohibitory, 
especially as the same products, when imported 
from Spain, were practically free. On butter these 
duties averaged $11.35 per 220 pounds, the weight 
of the earthen or glass package, or of the salt, if it 
be packed in firkins, being included. The duties 
on cheese have varied with the qualities. On 
Holland cheese has been paid a duty of $8.34 per 
220 pounds; on English, Swiss and Italian cheese, 
$18.23; and on ordinary American cheese, $6.25. 

Under the operation of a tariff, which was 
enacted not for the protection of Cuban agricul- 
tural products, but in the interests of Spanish 
merchants, American butter and cheese have had 
only meager sale in the island. The imports of 
American butter in Cuba and Porto Rico amounted 
to $44,930 in the year ending June 30, 1890. The 
imports of American cheese were $62,135 during 
the same period. The reduction of twenty-five 
per cent., now in operation, will be highly advan- 
tageous to American dairy interests; but when 
after July 1, 1892, both butter and cheese are on 
the free list, when shipped from United States 
ports, the decrease in cost to the consumezss in the 
islands will be so great as to cause a very large 
increase of trade. Condensed milk, which is now 
liable to a duty of fourteen cents per kilogram 
(100 kilograms are equivalent to 220 pounds), is not 
specifically included in the schedules, although, 
possibly, it may come under the general classifica- 
tion of canned food products on which material 
reductions are secured. Less condensed milk is 
used in Cuba than in Brazil. 

The commercial agreement with San Domingo 
provides for a reduction of twenty-five per cent. 
in the duties on all dairy products, condensed 
milk being included. The imports received from 
the United States have been small, owing to exces- 
sive duties. The amount of these imports in 1890 
was $24,853. 

CONSUMPTION IN THESE COUNTRIES. 

In Spanish-America butter is sparingly used. 
At the early breakfast, when strong coffee is 
taken as stimulus for ~ morning’s work, the roll 


| monly seen at hotel tables. 


To that extent | 








is eaten without butter. At noon and at night 
bread is ordinarily taken without butter, while 
cheese is a foreign delicacy, favored mainly by 
foreign residents. A traveler making the circuit 
of Spanish-America will find only inferior grades 
of butter, even at the largest hotels in the main 
coast towns. In Brazil unsalted butter is com- 
On the west coast of 
South America butter is seldom to be had in the 
markets except in the largest cities, such as 
Valparaiso and Lima. In Venezuela butter is used 
more generally, although duties upon it are high. 

In Central America there is very little butter 
used, and in Mexico it is only to be had in the 
markets of the large cities. The Spanish-American 
races use enormous quantities of lard in cooking, 
but have not a marked taste for butter, preferring 
strong sauces, relishes, and especially chili and 
red pepper. Dairy farming is a form of agricul- 
ture universally neglected in that part of the 
world. In Cuba and Mexico cows are milked in 
the city streets and the milk is sold from door to 
door in the cities. Condensed milk imported from 
Europe is largely used throughout South America. 

The difficulty of keeping butter in good condition 
has much to do with its meager consumption in 
hot countries. Not only is the temperature high 
at all seasons, but the houses are built without 
cellars, and ice is expensive. The process of 
making ice artificially has been recently intro- 
duced in many Spanish-American cities, with the 
result of cheapening this commodity and bringing 
it into general use. Even without ice it is not 
impossible, in warm climates, to prevent butter 
from becoming rancid, as is proved by the experi- 
ence of householders in the West Indies. Climate 
has something to do with the restricted use of 
butter in Spanish America, but high tariff duties 
much more. 

The small islands of the French West Indian 
group imported 730,652 pounds of butter from the 
United States in 1890, while the two large islands, 
Cuba and Porto Rico, with more frequent steam 
communication with Florida and New York, 
received from the same market 251,990 pounds. 
During the same period the British West Indies 
imported from New York 1,635,466 pounds. The 
consumption in the Spanish islands was largely 
diminished by import duties, which added from 
five to six cents to the cost. 


WHAT THIS MARKET WANTS. 


Butter and cheese, in order to be largely intro- 
duced in Southern markets, will have to be made, 
packed and shipped with special reference to the 
requirements of the climate and the taste of the 
consumers. The experience of American millers 
in making flour for Cuba will have to be repeated. 
The flour which is now shipped from the United 
States to that market is chiefly of choice quality, 
manufactured with special regard for the peculiar 
requirements of the native bakers, as well as to 
withstand the trying tropical climate of the 
island. The millers, whose brands are well-known 
in Cuba, have had to overcome many difficulties. 
Many who attempted to supply that market with 
flour utterly failed to provide a satisfactcry 
article. Those who succeeded in solving the 
problem and in winning the preference of Cuban 
dealers and consumers earned their experience at 
high cost. 

Butter and cheese can only be introduced on a 
large scale after a similar struggle, for the require- 
ments of the market and the climate are exacting; 
but that the problem is one that can be solved is 
evident from the large and steadily increasing 


| sale of dairy products in the British West Indies. 


A NEW FIELD FOR OLEO. 


The importations of oleomargarine in the West 
Indies from the United States amounted in 1890 to 
1,319,114 pounds against 3,597,989 pounds of genuine 
butter. The imitation butter was largely used in 


| the British and French islands, only a small pro- 


portion going to Cuba and Porto Rico. In South 
America a very little oleomargarine is sold in the 
public markets. By the requirements of law all 
manufactures of this class are branded as oleo- 
margarine when exported from the United States, 
but when these are sold in the West Indies by 
retail dealers as cheap butter, the consumer is 
ordinarily ignorant of its real character. In the 
French islands adequate measures have been 
taken to protect purchasers, but in Cuba oily 
substances, colored with annotto, are frequently 
sold as the best products of American dairies. 








SPECTAL 


—TO— 


Expiring Subscribers 


RENEW NOW If — subscription expires, 
jy or is about to expire. 

The date (usually abbreviated) following each 
subscriber’s name, which appears on the magazine 
or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
has been paid. Thus: Jan. ’92 means that sub- 
scription is paid up to January 1, 1892; Feb. ’92, 
to February 1, 1892, and so on. 

Do not delay until the last moment, when 
renewals come pouring in upon us by every 
mailin such large numbers that a mistake may 
now and then occur. 


Qur Special Book Offers. 


Before renewing we beg to call your special 
attention to a few of the valuable books which we 
give you an opportunity to obtain in connection 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. The first 
column gives the cost of the article alone, the sec- 
ond column the cost in connection with a year’s 
subscription to the AGRICULTURIST: 

Price of ariicle 





Price with the 


alone. A. A. 1 year. 

The Peerless Atlas....... Se eens $1.75 
Ridpath’s History of the 

RIECCE SEALCS. 5055: 05 BOD aciscccsavndes 3.00 
3 Practical Farm Books 
Profits in Poultry 
Farm Appliances ee Una aired c Nahale 2.00 
Fences, Gates and 

Bridges 


These instructive and entertaining books are 
fully described in our November premium list. 

Should you desire something else, would refer 
you to our new premium list, wherein will be 
found at a low price, in connection with the AGRI- 
CULTURIST, a variety of useful, valuable and 
desirable articles. 


We Want Canvassers, 


in every State and Territory people engaged 
invarious occupations are canvassing 
during their leisure moments for subscrib- 
ers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST with gur- 
prising success 2nd considerable profit 
to themselves. But more canvassers are 
wanted in every locality, in every school 
district, and in every State and Territory in the 
Union. 

We also desire active canvassers in the Provin- 
To all we can 
furnish profitable employment. Let us 
hear from you. Write us at once for particu- 
lars, full instructions, and canvassers’ outfit. 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS. 


Every reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST is invited to send the names of neighbors 
and such persons as they think would be jn- 
duced to become subscribers on seeing 
a copy of this periodical. A specimen copy 
will be sent free to each address immediately 
upon its receipt. We believe thousands can be 
induced to subscribe when they see what a useful 
and entertaining magazine we are offering. 


The American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
New York. 


ees and foreign countries as well. 
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TO CANVASSERS |! 
$1250 in Cash for the Largest Clubs of New Subseribers, 





This amount will be awarded to those who send the 4o largest clubs of zew 
subscribers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST between November 1, 1891, and 


March 1, 1892. 


We want to make it an inducement for every canvasser to put forth his or 
her best efforts to secure a big list of new subscribers, to the AGRICULTURIST for 
1892 and with this in view we offer and will distribute in March 1892 $1250 in 
cash among the 40 canvassers who send us the 4o largest clubs of zew subscribers 


between November 1, 1891 and March 1, 1892. 


prizes offered: 


$150 for the largest club 
100 for the next two largest clubs, 
75 for the next four largest clubs, 
50 for the next four largest clubs, 
25 for the next four largest clubs, 
15 for the next ten largest clubs, 
10 for the next fifteen largest clubs, 


$150 
200 
300 
200 
100 
150 
150 


40 prizes tothe amount of - -— = $1250 


These cash prizes it will be noted are offered for new 
subscribers only, not for renewals. A change from one 
member of a family to another will not be counted as 
a new subscriber. 

A premium article or a cash commission is allowed 
for new or renewal subscribers as stated elsewhere but 
these cash prizes are for new subscribers only. 

Remember, these special prizes will be presented in 








Following is a list of the cash 


addition to the premiums or commission allowed for 
every club of subscribers procured. 

Each canvasser’s list will be credited on our books 
as fast as received, and on March Ist, 1892, the list will 
be verified with the canvassers’ accounts, after which 
prizes will be awarded. 

This is no lottery, everything being done in a 
straightforward and impartial manner. We make this 
offer to stimulate club-raisers who are working for us. 
It makes no difference how large or how small the club 
is, the person sending the largest number of subscribers 
before March Ist will receive the first prize of $150 ; 
the person sending the second and third largest clubs 
will receive $100 each, and so on for the balance of the 
prizes. We will forward each club-raiser the full list 
of the successful contestants when the award is made. 


8 CONDITIONS OF THIS AWARD. & 


This contest is open to everybody except news- 
dealers, newspapers and subscription agencies 
who procure subscribers for various publications by 
catalogue or otherwise from all sections of the country. 

Contestants may send subscribers from any number 
of postoffices, but they must be confined to one or 
more adjoining counties. 

Two or more canvassers cannot unite and count 
their lists as coming from one person, as these prizes 
are given for individual effort. Canvassers will be 
governed in every case by the premium rules and 
instructions printed elsewhere. Canvassers sending 
subscriptions from foreign countries, on the terms 
mentioned elsewhere, can share in the award, but it 
does not apply to foreign subscription agencies. 

It is not necessary that canvassers should notify us 

Address all orders and communications to 





that they intend to compete for these prizes. Everybody 
sending clubs will be credited for all subscribers pro- 
cured and have a chance for one of the prizes. 

Now, friends, put your shoulder to the wheel and 
give us a handsome increase of subscribers for 1892. 
We offer a splendid selection of premiums for every 
club you forward (see Premium List in November 
issue), and those who send the 40 largest clubs will, 
in addition, participate in the award of the special 
cash prizes. 

You cannot work for a better publication than the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Its superior excellence, 
together with its great reputation gained by fifty years 
of continuous publication, maké it one of the easiest 
journals to canvass for. All our promises will be car- 
ried out in every respect. 


AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Grand Output of Information 


dis Bike GOST. 


VALUABLE MONOGRAPHS ON IMPORTANT FARM AND GARDEN CROPS, ETC. 





These Works written by Eminent Specialists and Practical farmers and Gardeners, are paper bound and sent postpaid to all 
parts of the World on receipt of advertised price. Our New, elegant, and fully itlustrated S8vo, Rural Book Catalogue 
of 116 pages sent with each order, containing full descriptions of the best works for Farmers, Stock 
Raisers, Gardeners, Wlorists, Fruit Growers, Architects, and Sportsmen, Etc. 


Gregory on Cabbages; How to grow them. 
A Practical Treatise on Cabbage Culture, giving full de- 
tails on every point, including Keeping and Marketing 
the Crop, By James J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 
12mo, 30c. 


Gregory on Carrots, Mangold-Wurtzels, etc. 
How to raise them, how to keep them, and how to feed 
them. ByJ.J.H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12 mo, 30c. 


Gregory on Onion Raising. 
What kinds to raise, and the way toraisethem. By J. 
J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12mo, 3tc. 


Gregory on Squashes. 
This Tieati e, wh ch no Farmer or Gardener ought to be 
without, tells all about selecting the soil for squashes; 
how much Manure is necessary; how to Prepare and 
Plant; aout Hoeing and Cultivating; Setting of the 
Fruit; Ripening, Gathering, Storing, Care During Win- 
ter, etc. By J.J. H. Gregory. Paper cover, 12mo, 300 


Gregory on Fertilizers. Paper cover, 40c. 
Onions: How to Raise them Profitably. 


Being the Practical Details, frou Selection o' Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing the 
Crop, given very plainly by Seventeen Practical Ouion 
Growers of long experience residing in different parts of 
the country. No more valuable work of its size was ever 
issued. Pa,-er cover, 8v0, 20c. 


Tobacco Culture: Full Practical Details. 
This useful and valuable work contains full devails of 
every process from the Selection and Preparation of the 
Seed and Soil to the Harvesting, Cu: ing and Marketing 
the Crop, with illustrative engravings of the operations. 
The work was prepared by Fourteen Experienced To- 
bacco Growers, residing in different parts of the country. 
It also contains notes on the Tobacco Worm, with illus- 
trations. 8vo, 25c. 


Hop Culture. 
Plain directions given by ten experienced cultivators, 
Revised, enlarged, and edited by A. S. Fuller. Forty 


engravings, 3t'c. 


Flax Culture. 
A very valuable work, containing full directions, from 
selection of g ound and seed to preparation and market- 
ing of crop, as given by a number of experienced grow- 
ers, 8vo, 30¢. 


Potato Pests. 

No Farmer can afford to be without this litt’e book. It 
gives the most complete ac ount of the Colorado Beetle 
anywhere to be found, and includes all the Jatest dis- 
coveries as to the habits of the insect and the various 
means for its destruction. 
hibits in a map the spread of the insect since it left its 
native home. By Prof. C. V. Riley. Paper cover, 50c. 


Brackett’s Farm Talk. 


By George E. Brackett. Paper, 50c. 


Wheat Culture. 

How to double the yield and increase the profits. By D. 
S. Curtiss, Washingti'n, D. C. CONTENTS: I. Wheat 
Culture.—II. The Wheat P ant.—III. How to Obtain a 
Large Yield.—IV. Incidental Requisites toa Large Yield. 
—V. P.anting or Sowing Wheat.—VI. Impo: tance of the 
Wheat Crop.—VII. Flour the Form in which to Sell 
Wheat.—VIII. Varieties Most Grown in the United 
States.—IX. Green Manuring and Plowing.- X Revapit 
ulation of Operations.—XI. Examples of Successful 
Wheat Culture.—XII Extracts from Lette:s.—XIII. Dis- 
eases an‘l Insects.—XIV. Imp:oved Machinery and Im- 
plements.—XV. Analyses of Wheat and Straw.—XVI 
Conclusion. Illustrated.—Price paper covers, postpaid 
50 cen's. 


Webb’s Cape Cod Cranberries. 
A va'uable Handbook ty a successful cultivator of Cran- 
berries, who thoroughly understands the subject upon 
which he writes. By James Webb. Illustrated. Paper, 
12mo, 40. 


It is well pliustrated, and ex, 





Your Plants. 

Plain aud Practical Directions for the Treatment of 
Tender and Hardy Piants in the House and in the Gar- 
den. By James Sheehan. The above title well describes 
the character of the work—“Plain and Practical.” The 
author, a commervial florist and gardener, has endeavor- 
ed, in this work, to answer the many questions asked by 
his customers, as to he proper treatment of plants. The 
book shows all through that its author is a practical man, 
and he writes as one with a large store of experience. 
The work better meets the wants of the amateur who 
grows a few plants in the window, or has a small flower 
Garden, than a larger treatise intended for those who 
cultivate plants upon a more extended scale. Price, post- 
paid, paper covers, 40 cents. 


The Diseases of Sheep. 
By Henry Clock, V.S_ This volume fully explains and 
describes the proper remedies to prevent and Cure the 
Diseases of Sheep, with an essay on Cattle Epidemics. 
ae tu the use of Farmers and Sheep- 
owne:s. 50c. 


Butter and Butter Making. 
With the Best Methods for Producing and Marketing it. 
By Willis P. Hazard, President of the Chadd’s Ford 
Farmers’ Ciub, author of the ‘Jersey, Alderney, and 
peng Cows,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Paper covers, 
cents 


Silk Culture. 

A Handbook for Silk-Growers. > Mrs. C. E. Bamford: 
CONTENTS.—Chapter I. The Mulberry.—II. Gathering- 
the t+aves.—IIl. The Cocoonery.—IV. Egyes of the 
Silk Worm Moth—V. Feeding the Silk Worms.—VI. 
Moulting —VIIL. Spinning.—VIII. The Cvocoo..s.—IX. 
The Moths_of the Silk Worm.—X. Varieties of Silk 
Worms.—XI. Diseases of the Silk Worm.—XII. Reeling. 
—XIII. Chemistry of Silk—XIV. Miscellaneous. Paper, 
l2mo. Price, postpaid, 30c. 


American Bird Fancier. 

Or how to breed, rear, and care for Song and Domestic 
Birds. This valuable and important little work tor all 
who are interested in the keeping of Sung Birds, has 
been revised and enlarzed, and is now a complete man- 
ual upon the subject. All who own valuable birds. or 
wish to do so, will find the new Faucier indispensable. 
New. revised ant enlarged edit on. By D. J. Browne 
and Dr. Fuller Walker. Illustrated, paper cover, 50c. 


Canary Birds. 
A Manual of useful and practical infurmation for Bird- 
Keepers. 18mo. Paper cover, 50; cloth. 


Silos, Ensilage and Silage. 
A practical treatise on the Ensilage of Fodder Corn. 
Containing the most recent and authentic information 
on this imp rtant subject by Manly Miles, M. D., F. RB: 
M.S. Illustrated. Cluth, 12mo, 50. 


Kalamazoo Celery. 
Its Cultivation and Secret of Success. 
& Bro Price dtc. 


Vaughan’s Celery Compound. 
A Compleie and Illustrated Treatise on Celery Culture. 
By J.C. Vaughan. Price. 50c. 


Cauliflowers and How to Grow Them. 
This work contains Plain, Practical and Explicit Direc- 
tions in minute detail for the Cultivation and Manage 
ment of tne Crop, from the sowing of the seeds to the 
marketing of the product. By Francis Brill. Price, 20c. 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we 


made by it. 
This work is written by a lady, and while containing 
many useful suggestions it has the interest of a romance. 
Paper cover, 12mo, 30c. 


Mushroom Culture. 
Its Extension and Imp:ovement. By W. Robinson, F. L. 
Ss. Illu trated. Cloth, i2mo, 50c. 


How to Plant and What to Do with the 
Crops. 


With other valuable hints for the Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. By Mark W. Johnson. Illustrated. CONTENTS: 
Times for Sowing Seeds; Covering Seeds; Field Crops; 
Garden or Vegetable Seeds Sweet Herbs, Erc.; Tree 
Seeds; Flower Seeds; Fruit Trees; Distances Apart for 
Fruit Trees and Shrubs; Profitable Farming; Green or 
Manuring Crops; Root Crops; Forage Plants; What to 
Do with the Crops; The Rotation of Crops; Varieties; 
Paper Covers, postpaid, 50c. 


By G. Bochove 





Maple Sugar and Sugar-Bush. 

By Prof. A. J. Cook. The name of the author is enough 
of itself to recommend any book to almost any people, 
but this one on Maple Sugaris written in Prof. Coo 

happiest style. Atl the difficult —— in regard to mak- 
ing the very best quality of Maple Syrup and Maple 
Sugar are very fully explatned. All receut inventions in 
apparatus, and inethods of making this delicious product 
of the farm are fully described. Profusely illustrated, 40. 


Asparagus Culture. 
The Best Methods Em mare in England and France. B: 
Jaines Barnes and William Robinson, F. L. S. With 
Translation of Mr. Leboeuf’s Essay on Asparagus, and 
Particulars of the Seven Years’ Competition Instituted 
for its Improvement, 50c. 


The A BC of Potato Culture. 


By W. B. Terry. How to grow them in the largest quan- 
tities and in cne finest qualities with the least expendi- 
ture of time and labor; carefully considering all the 
latest improvements in this branch of agriculture up to 
the present date, 40c. 


Strawberry Culturist. 

- Andrew S. Fuller. Containiug the History, Sexuality, 
Field.and Garden Culture of Strawberries, Forcing or 
Pot Culture, How to Grow from Seed, Hybridizing, and 
all information necessary to enable everybody to raise 
their own strawberries togetner with a description of 
new varieties and a list of the best of the old sorts. Fully 
illustrated. Flexi»le Cloth, 12mo. Price, 25c. 


Canning and Preserving. 
By Mrs. 8. T. Rorer. This work is the result of careful 
—— iu teaching beginners how to can and preserve 
ruits and vegetables; also the best methods of m 
pote en agree butter = gellies,. arying, a 
making sirups and catsups, picklin avored vinegars 
drying herbs, etc., 40, — ” 

Twenty-five Cent Dinners for Families of 
Six. 
Miss Corson undertakes to show that a good dinner can 
be made for twenty-five cents, not only for one person, 
but for a family of six, comprising the two parents and 
four children of the usual ages and appetites. Wecan 
commend this work to every family, especially to farmers” 
families, who will find here the methods of cooking the 
articles of food furnished by the farm in a variety of 
acceptable forms. By Miss Juliet Corson. Superinten- 
dent of the New York Cooking School. Paper covers. 
Price, postpaid, 25c. 


How to Make Candy. 


A Mauual of Plain Directions. Paper cover, 12mo, 50. 
Points for Judging the Different Varieties 
of Dogs. 


Compiled from the New Edition of Stonehenge’s Dogs 
of the British Islands. Adopted by the Westminister 
and other Kennel Clubs. Paper, 50c. 


Hints on Cheese Making. 
For the Dairyman, the Factoryman, and the Manufae- 
turer, By T. D. Curtis. Price, 75. 


House and Pet Dogs. 


Their Selection, Cure and Training. Paper, 50c. 


Concerning Lawn Planting. 
By Calvert Vaux and Samuel Parsons, Jr. The brief 
essays em»raced in this pamphlet have been prepared 
with a view of advancing the standard of Landscape 
— in the United States. Paper, 25 cents, post- 
paid. 


Ville’s High Farming Without Manure. 


By M. George Ville. Paper cover, i2mo, 25c. 


Duck Culture. 
Natural and Artificial. By James Rankin. Fully illus- 
trated. Paper, 50c. 


Jones’s Peanut Plant; Its Cultivation and 


Uses. 
A practical Book, instructing the beginner how to raise 
good crops of Peanuts. By B. W. Jones, Surry Co., Va., 
Paper Cover, 50c. 


Bommer’s Method of Making Manures. 


A practical and comprehensive guide. By Geo. Bom- 
mer. Paper, 25c. 


Broom Corn and Brooms. 
A Treatise on Raising Broom-Corn and Making Brooms 
ona — or Large Scale. Lllustrated. 12mo. Cloth 
cover, 50c. 


To Purchasers of any TWO or MORE of the above Pamphlets: By adding only $1 to the price of the books, we furnish the 


American Agriculturist one year, all postpaid. 


Orange Judd Co., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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—— . Now with 
Seaneer| LHe ‘Most Complete Reference Libraty | on 


$60.00! In the World. pal 


THE REVISED ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, 


Given for 12 NEW Subscriptions at $1 each, or 6 NEW) 
| Subscriptions and $3 in Cash. | 
































If printed in ordinary book type it would make about 110 volumes of the usual size. The greatest work of scholarship mn anensing ng — 
One of the best books for general reading. A Dictionary of Art, Science and Literature, to which is‘added wg ancl perenne oe with a history of 
their origin and growth, together with accurate information of their situation, population, resources, etc., etc., taken from the ‘ ance 

it has every article contained in the English edition and hundreds of articles and about 4,000 Biographies of noted people 

R E M E M B ER living and dead that cannot be found in the English edition. The type and paper are of the best, the type being clear and 

istinct: the paper is clean and with a nice finish. 20 LARGE OCTAVO VOLUMES. The Wonder of the W orld. 7,000 pages. 14,000 columns, 8,000,000 
no and 96 ape printed in colors, showing every country in the world, with a separate map for each State in the Union. Bound in Heavy Jute Manilla, 


The Best, Cheapest, Completest, and Latest revised Edition. 


WHY IT IS THE BEST. 


Itis revised up to the year 1890. There is no 
a ee ——— other encyclopedia published that is not from ten 
ees : Sr ; = to thirty years behind the times. It is true that 

some of them issue supplements, but these are 
separate from the encyclopedia proper and are 
charged for separately. In other words all the 
encyclopedias, excepting the Revised Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica are old, out, of date, and to get 
the latest facts, statistics, etc., you must buy 
another set of books called “Supplements” or 
* Annuals.” 
The Revised Encyclopedia Britannica 


Has Hundreds of Special Articles of Great 
Interest to Americans, 


among, which are Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, Inter-Oceanic Canals, Pension System, 
Public Lands, Political Conventions, Repudi- 
ation, Safe Deposit Companies, Signal Ser- 
vice, Tariff, etc., ete. 





Contains the History of 
Every Country in 
the World. 



































Everything about Art, Sci- 
ence, Literature, Mechan- 
ics, Inventions, etc., etc. 











New Articles of Import- 
ance to Americans. 


Giant of all Encyclo- ; 
pe dias. i " ———— 
G bain! eae 
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THE GREAT ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


States, the,advances made in electrical science 
and in the path of invention furnished material 
T for hundreds of articles. History was brought up 
ahh eae ene crap aimee. to date instead of stopping short at a point tw enty 
he third in succession now reigns. 1e presi- i t = a annals mentale 
non of the French Republic it has only space for | two things have been kept specially in the minds = sore Soe se rence esheets 
M Thiers omitting altogether McMahon, Grevy | of the editors and compilers. The first of these hapa me ie me an tn the biographies of men of 
and Carnot It has no Spanish ruler since the | was to conserve everything of value to be found in a9 tn ee cae henge 
; avin bel i iti ‘ i i ic: 1e nineteenth cer ry was § ma, 2 s 
i isti pavi th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica J : 

can sone : ae si nicorspresaona meses _ wealth of material, carefully selected and revised, 

her son and her grandson, not to speak of Ar 
of Savoy, of Prim and Espartero, of Sagasta and 
Castelar. The Revised Encyclopedia contains the 
biographies of all of these and of nearly four | interest. 


thousand famous men and women of the age 

besides. The Britannica admits to its sacred col- 

umns no record of any living person. ; 
In the preparation of the Revised Encyclopedia 


The Encyclopedia Britannica has no mention of 
any English sovereign since William IV., who died 


vhie is W is based. >second point € I 3 F ; 
inspect ga Sah vive at Ses with special attention to the requirements ~ 
was to supplement the original work and to : : American readers in this busy age, is now offere 
specially prepared articles upon topics of timely 
The vast development of the United 


[See Next Page.] 








to a discriminating and apppreciative public ins 
twenty beautifully printed volumes. 
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Until the past year a set of encyclo- 
pedias as valuable as the Revised 
Encyclopedia Britannica could not 
be purchased for less than $60.00 
per set. 





How you can secure the com- 
plete set free. 








Make a canvass of your neigh- 
borhood and secure 


[2 
New Yearly Subscribers 


—TO THE— 


Mmerican Agriculturist 


At the Club Rate of $4 per year, 


forward to us and we will present 
you with the complete set of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, a/7/ 
charges paid, to any post office in 
the United States or Canada. 


If you cannot secure 12 names, 
get 6 new names and add $3 
in cash, which will secure 
the complete set. 


With a little energy and push a 
dozen new subscribers can be se- 
cured by any of our readers ina 
short time. 

Specimen copies will be sent for 
distribution or, if you will send us 
a list of the persons you propose 
to canvass, we will mail a speci- 
men copy to them from our office. 


HOW SOLD. 


To those who do not wish to 
secure this great work in the above 


manner we will 


Send it on receipt of $7.50, 


all charges paid, and in addition 

include a year’s subscription to the 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST free. 
Address all orders to 


The American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, 
New York City. 
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were opened to the trade of all nations, and the people 
were invited and encouraged to prosecute all those 
branches of internal industry from which they had till 
now been interdicted. To crown and secure these ad- 
vantages, Brazil was declared an independent kingdom 
in 1815, subject to the crown of Portugal, but entitled 
to its separate administration and its own laws. The 
revolutionary spirit pervading the Spanish colonies now 
found its way into Brazil, and produced an insurrection 
at Pernambuco in 1817. It was soon subdued, but re- 
ceived a new impulse from the constitutional systems 
suddenly introduced into Spain and Portugal in 1820. 

To quiet the popular feeling, it was announced that 
the Portuguese constitution would be extended to Bra- 
zil. Before this had been done, however, the old king 
had sailed for Europe, leaving his son Dom Pedro to 
rule in his absence. The people now discovered, or be- 
lieved, that the object of the king was to degrade Bra- 
zil again to the rank of a colony, and to restore the old 
system in all its rigor. Meetings were held, and reso- 
lutions adopted to maintain the independence of the 
country at all hazards; and the patriots, gaining confi- 
dence by degrees, called loudly for the establishment of 
a legislature, and besought Dom Pedro to put himself 
at the head of the independent government. Ambition 
or policy induced Pedro to listen to the solicitation: in 
1822 he was proclaimed emperor, and had his own title 
and the independence of Brazil acknowledged by his 
father three years afterwards. A representative system 
was at the same time introduced. An unlucky war 
now arose with Buenos Ayres, which weakened both 
countries; but it was at length terminated in 1828 by 
the recognition of the disputed territory as an inde- 
pendent state under the title of Banda Oriental. 

Having finished this brief notice of the series of revo- 
lutions which broke the fetters of America, we shall now 
give a very short sketch of the new political order of 
things which has arisen out of these changes, referring 
for a detailed account of the several states to the articles 
appropriated to them in the different volumes of the 
present work. 

America, with its islands, embraces at present (1890) 
twenty-one independent states, and various cv'onies 
belonging to six European powers. The former a 2—1. 
The United States of North America; 2. Braz ; 3 
Mexico; 4. Venezuela; 5. Colombia; 6. Ecuador or 
Quito; 7. Peru; 8. Bolivia or Upper Peru; 9. Chili; 
10. La Plata, or the Argentine Republic; 11. Uruguay; 
12. Paraguay; 13. Patagonia; 14. Costa Rica; 15. 
Mosquitia; 16. Guatemala; 17. Honduras; 18. Nicar- 
agua; 19. San Salvador; 20. Hayti; 21. San Domingo. 
The colonies belong to Britain, Denmark, Sweden, Hol- 
land, France, and Spain. Patagonia is merely the geo- 
graphical name of a district of Chili, occupied by inde- 
pendent tribes of Indians; Mosquitia, or the Mosquito 
coast, is a small Indian state ruled by a native king; and 
Hayti is a negro republic proclaimed in 1867. For 
detailed accounts of these various states and colonies we 
refer to the articles under the proper heads. At present 
we must confine ourselves to a brief notice of the more 
important ones. 

The United States were colonized a century later 
than Spanish America; but their brilliant and rapid 
progress shows in a striking light how much more the 
prosperity of nations depends on mora/ than on physical 
advantages. The North Americans had no gold mines, 


- and a territory of only indifferent fertility, covered with 


impenetrable woods ; but they brought with them intelli- 
gence, industry, a love of freedom, habits of order, and 
a pure and severe morality. Armed with these gifts of 
the soul, they have converted the wilderness into a land 
teeming with life and smiling with plenty; and they” 
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have built up a social system so pre-eminently calculated 
to promote the happiness and moral improvement of 
mankind, that it has truly become the “ envy of nations.” 
The republic is bounded on the north by Canada, on 
the south-west by Mexico, and on the other sides by the 
sea or the Indian Jands. It now consists of forty-four 
States, with six ‘erritories and one district, which 
will be converted into states as soon as each acquires a 
sufficient population. The extent of the country, in- 
cluding the Indian lands stretching west to the Pacific 
Ocean, over which it claims a right of pre-emption, em- 
braces 3,603,844 square miles of land. The agriculture 
of the United States partakes to some extent of a 
tropical character. The sugar-cane is cultivated in 
Louisiana, Florida, and other states as far nortly asthe 
latitude of 3149. Cotton 1s raised in all thesouth-east . 
states S. of the 37th parallel, and tobacco chiefly in the 
middle states. Wheat succeeds in the middle and 
northern states, and maize thrives in every part of the 
Union. Agriculture is conducted with considerable 
skill; but the “high farming” practised in England 
would not pay in America, where money is of much 
value and land of little. Scarcely any portion of the 
soil is rented in the United States: the farmers are 
almost universally proprietors ; and when their property 
is extensive, which rarely happens, it is soon mechan into 
small occupancies under the law of equal division. The 
advance the Americans have made in manufactures may 
be judged of from the fact that in 1880, according to 
the census then taken, there were upwards of 185,472 op- 
eratives employed in 1,005 cotton factories, and 105,307 
in 2,066 manufactories of woolen goods. The iron in- 
dustries gave employment to upwards of 160,000 hands, 
the iron produced in the country reaching over two 
millions of tons. In the useful arts generally America 
is on a level with France and England. The internai 
commerce of the United States is conducted with 
extraordinary spirit. The amount of capital expended 
on roads, canals, harbors, bridges, and other public 
works, is very great. The length of the lines of rail- 
way open for traffic now exceeds 161,255 miles, and is 
rapidly increasing. The extent of the foreign trade of 
the country, and the amount of its shipping, place it 
next to Great Britain in the list of commercial nations. 


The population of the United States in 
18gO was by CENSUS..........06seeeeee 62,622,650 
EM ESOO 10 WaSiesaneca. sasscaceacssiesacanseues 5,308,433 
Increase in 90 yearS.......0....sseeeeee 572314,167 


Since 1800 the rate of increase has been remarkably 
uniform at nearly 3% percent. perannum. In 1888 the 
number of immigrants was 490,109, of whom 189,763 
migrated from the British Isles, 143,200 from Germany, 
and the remainder from British North America, Swe- 
den, Norway, France, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, Den- 
mark, and Russia. 

Slaves were first introduced in 1619. In 1775 slavery 
was abolished in Rhode Island ; in 1780 Massachusetts 
abolished it; then numerous northern states followed, 
and in December 1865 slavery was abolished throughout 
the United States. By subsequent amendment of the 
constitution all negroes were admitted to all the priv- 
ileges of citizenship. Thus it was enacted on March 30, 
1870, that “no discrimination should be made in the 
United States among the citizens of the United States in 
the exercise of their elective franchise, or in the right to 
he" | office in any state, on account of race, color, 
nativity, property, education, or creed.” Every person 
born or naturalized in the United States is recognized to 
be a citizen thereof. 

The American government is a pure representative de- 
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FRENCH BUHR STONE 


CORN & FEED MILLS 
POWER CORN SHELLERS, 


ALL STEEL 
Spring-Tooth Harrows,t 
ALL STEEL 


SULKY HAY RAKES 


RIDING and WALKING 
CULTIVATORS, | 7 
TRACTION ENGINES) 


THRESHING MACHINES, 
A, W. STEVENS & SON, ~* 
40 WASHINGTON ST., AUBURN.N.Y. al 














AGENTS WANTED taren ytrgn™se trey 


terms address E. W. Currier, Box 3330, Auburn, N. Y. 











work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 


We make any change in picture 


For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same tlme 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Special Offer: 
Send us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tinty ‘pe,Ambrotype or Daguerotype of yourself 
or any member of your family, living ordead and we will make you a CRAYON POR- 
TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends asa sample of our 





back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order. 
you wish, not interfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in Chicago. Address all 


mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. P.S.—We will forfeit 


$100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREE as per this offer. 


This offer is bonafide. 











GUNS! GUNS! 


S The Shooting Season is Now On. 


Scotts, 
(&— Now in Stock a fine lot of Second Hand Guns. Bargains. Some 
y ol Highest Grade. The O!}d Gun House. Send 4 cents Jn stamps 
for Catalogue and Second Hand List. 


Parker, Colt, Lefever and all makes. 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 iowa STREET, BOSTON, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1826. 














— a z - —S 
Enterprising Young Man: True & Co. instructed and 
started me. I worked steadily and made money faster than I 
expected to. I —— able to buy an island and build a small 
summer hotel. If I don’t succeed at that, I will go to work 
ggain at the business in which I made my money. 

True & Co,: Shall wo instruct and stert you, reader? If 
we do, and if you work industriously, you will in due time be 
able to buy anisland and build a hotel, if you wish to. Money 
can be earned at our new line of work, rapidly and honora- 
bly, by those of either sex, young or old, and in their own lo- 
calities, wherever they live: Anyone can do the work. Easy 
tolearn. We farnish everything. Norisk. You can devote your 
Spare moments, or all your time to the work. This entirely new 
lead brings wonderful success toevery worker. Beginners are 
earning from $25 to $50 per week and upwards, and more 
after a little experience. We can furnish you the employment 
—we teach you FREE. Thisis an age of marvelous things, 
and hereis another great, useful, wealth-giving wonder. Great 
Zains will reward every industrious worker. Wherever you are, 
and whatever you are doing, you want to know abont this won- 
derfal work at once. Delay means much money lost to you. 
No space to explain here, but if you will write to us, we will 
om all o pieias to you FREE, Lag end 

& CO., Bex 1370, A 


IDEAL FEED MILL 


MUTI 
9 and Power Combined 
q T ¥ 2 
















331-3 PER CENT. 
OF YOUR CRAIN. 


ber it grinds E R CORN and, all kinds of 
_Romember AND BETTE than any other, Our line 
comprises Everything in the shape Zof GRINDING 
MILLS. Address for antalogue, 


STOVER MFG. C0., °° vneront,’ 








FREEPORT, ILL 
CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if 
preferred. Salesmen wanted. No experience need- 
ed. Address stating aye. 
H. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST. 


Terms of Subscription in the United 
States and British Provinces. 

The Agriculturist is published monthly and is mail- 
ed in time to reach subscribers on or before the first of 
each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions $1.50 per year or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. Clubs of five or 
more, $1.00 per year, or 50 cents for six months. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Remittances.—Money for subscriptions can be sent by 
postal note, express or post-office money order. register- 
ed letter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar. 

Expiration of enous tions. the date (usually 
aboreviated) following each subscriber’s name which 
appears on the magazine or wrapper shows to what time 
your subscription has been paid. Thus: Jan’92 means 
that cooeeal Ga is paid up to January I, 1892; Keb. 92, 
to February 1, 1892 and soon. - 

Kenewals.—Six weeks are required after sending 
money before the date which shows to what time sub- 
scription is paid, and which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. No other receipt is sent unless requested. If 
at the end of six weeks date is unchanged or any error 1s 
noticed-subscribers will confer a favor by notifying us. 

Discontinuances.—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change of Address.—When a change of address is de- 
sired both the old and the new address should be given. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year and with any number desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 


Rates to Foreign Countries. 


The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST in shillings and pence to subscribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: 





Ss. U.S.cur. 
Africa except Egypt, — and Congo.. 10 $ 42.46 
Errore, ik 2.70 
Madagascar tien ene 3 2.94 
St. Helena 3 2.46 
oe ed, ee ee ee ere aa 3 2.70 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including “New- 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all ‘others not men- 
tioned above, 7s 9d; United States curren y, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on éach subscription. 

Remit by post-office mon ¥. order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 

. 





Advertising Rates. 

Ordinary Pages, %1.00 per line (agate). each insertion. 

Last Page, and Third Cover Page, %1.25 per line. 

Second Cover Page, #1 50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, #2.00 per 
line 

No advertisement taken for less than #%3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


ieee 
Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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HORSES LAKESIDE STOCK FARM, 


SMITHS & POWELL, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


FRENCH COACH.—The evenest, best colored, finest bred of any importation yet. 


TROTTING BRED HORSES.—Fine representatives of several of the most noted trotting strains, including de- 
scendants of “Electioneer,” “George Wilkes,” “Alcazar,” “‘Whips,’ “Administrator,” etc. 


CLYDESDALES.—The largest and most noted stud in the Eastern States. 


P LD RCHERONS.—A fine stock of the various ages. 
iso the Celebrated Herd of MILK AND BUTTER PRODUCING HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS. 


BERKSHIRE AND CHESHIRE SWINE. 
Separate Catalogues of HORSES and CATTLE sent on application. Mention this paper when writing. 


a OF THE BEST. 
The Ohio Farmer st The American Agriculturist, 


BOTH ONE YEAR FOR ONLY $82.00. 
T LOGAL ONLY IN NAME, BEING ADAPTED TO ALL STATES 


¥ Send a Postal Card to Our Market Reports and Special Letters 


The Ohio Farmer from Market Centers are Unexcelled. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
for a FREE sample 
copy of the best, (Ce 
most practical 
and most val- 
uable Farmer’s paper 
published. WRITE NOW, 
before you forget it. 


































This is the most liberal offer ever made by two of the 
best journals in America, and every farmer who reads 
this should subscribe at once. If you are already 
taking this paper it will make no difference, as your 
time will be extended one year. 





The Ohio Farmer stands at the head of the weekly 
agricultural press, and we recommend it to our readers. 
Send your subscription to either the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York, or THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, 0. 


Remainder of this year FREE. 
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4 Send 10c. for 
Sample Spool 
~ T willed 

Lace 









or 











The GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn., 
will distribute in premiums Two T housand Dol- 
lars, Gold Coin, for the best specimens of 
fancy work, to be made only from the 
GLASGO TWILLED LACE THREAD. 


eee to all residents of the Chaited a. 
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‘COIN in Premiums. 


for 
Illustrated 
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Ask your dealer for presi erseaee full } * 

information. If not to be had of him, & 
write us. DO NOT DEUAY. 
Thoroughly satisfactory proofs of our relia-® 
= lity furnished. 


9, 
2 $F 
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“ASPINWALL” 


PU Kto-PLAl 


DISTRIBUTES 
FERTILIZERS. 





= PLANTS 
CORN, BEANS, 
) ENSILAGE, ETC, 


The Triumph of 

Modern Invention. 
Mention this paper. 
Illustrated Circular sent free. 


ASPINWALL MFC. CO.. Three Rivers, Michigan, 
| 











88 Paid 
OLD COINS [Fer a eae Mseve all 
you get, coined before 1878,and _ 

end 2 stamps for illustrated 


list. Shows the panes eree| WA As TE D 


aid. W. Von B 








DY cN Tig “STE! 
Aoaté ice cute 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS 10 
H. PRAY. Crove Dutcuess Co.NY 














"| AGRICULTURAL EDITOR WANTED 


HE SHOULD BE 


1. A hustler. 

2. Possessed of newspaper sconce—the jour- 
nalistic sense—with a “nose for news.’ 

3. A practical farmer or have had abundant 
Practical experience in various branches of 
farming. 

4. Preferably a graduate from an agetest- 
tural college, or at least weil posted 
sciences. 

5. Endowed with good business judgment 
and a liberal mind. 

6. Able to write a good deal in a few words. 
and to sift the wheat from the chaff. 


7. Ayoung man. 
8. Self-confident. 


9. But glad to learn am , ready to do any- 
thing in reason to “‘get ther 

Previous experience in cetenenettininie market or 
crop reporting, or in statistical work would be 
an advantage. The person who possesses any 
or all of these (or other qualifications he thinks 
needed to make a success in edi:ing an agricul- 
tural paper) is expected _ to tell why he thinks so 
an@ what three lines he would urge as most 
profitable for such a paper to work. To the 
right man a mighty gvod place with a fine 
chance to advance. 
Address at once: 

AGRICULTURAL EDITOR, 





Care N. W. Ayer & Son. Philadelphia, Pa. 
DUEBEFA 
DUEBE Spill: ne pays 


THE EXPRESS, 
ONE YEAR TRIAL FREE. 


Genuine Dueber, solid silverine, full engraved 
watch, guaran’ anteed to wear and keep iw color 
equal to coin silver for 20 years, uneualled 
in appearance, and perfect as a timekeeper. 
Cutshows back of case. The engrave 
ing on this watch is a marvel of perfee- 
tion and can not be duplicated else- 
where in the World for lens than three 
times our price. The movement is 
our own special full plate ruby 
jeweled Elgin Styleworks?, 


StemWind & Stem Set 


brated for its hand: 
appearance and perfect time- 
keeping qualities, Many 
watches are sold at $25.09 
that will give no better ree 
sults than this, and we 



























printed agreement giving y 
the privilege toreturn itata 
© within one year ifit does 
not give perfect satisfaction. 
Cur Tus Our and send it with 
your order and we will ship 
the watch to you by express 0. 
. D. Ifon examination atthe 
express office you find it as 
represented pay 























and VIEWS for 


XHIBITIONS. 


Our 3-Wick LAMP, 
| Great light. Nosmoke. A Lime 
YY. Light thatis quiet. Both lights 
@ more brilliant than any 
others. Send for catalogue. 


f. T. MILLIGAN, "PHILADELPHIA. 











Yo coss ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 


CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 





THE PUBLISHERS BY 8 STATING THAT THEY SAW 


THE ADV ERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN ~AGRICUL- 














| TURIST. 





ourt St., Boston, Mass. 
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VAN HOUTEN’S: 
& ? COCOA: 


‘Best & Goes Farthest.” 
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’ Try Van Hov- 
$'TEN’s Cocoa.” 


Q 

‘ 

: 

, 

‘ 

‘ 

== : 
MRS. GAMP. : 
‘ 
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‘ 

‘ 

‘ 
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Perfectly Pure. _ 


Rich, yet Digestible, Stimulating yet Sus~ 
taining, Saving what Other Processes Waste 
po Developing the Delicious Flavor and 
Aroma. 


“Once tried, used always.” 
A Substitute for Tea « Coffee. § 
; Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 3 
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P aap If not obtainable enclose 25 cents to eith- 
per VAN HovurEN & ZOON, 106 Reade Street 
> New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Chicago, an 
>a sample can, containing enough for 35 to 
Pcups, will be mailed. Mention this pub- 
lication. Prepared only by the inventors, VAN ¢ 
) HOUTEN & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. a6. 
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MATERIAL, WORKMANSHIP, 
3EAUTY unequalled. SAF 
CATCH, impossible to throw bar- 
re] open when discharged—new patent. 38- 
calibre, using S. & W. C.F. Cartridges. A 
genuine Swift Double-Action Revolver is 
as perfect a Pistol as can be made; the only 
sateone. Makeno mistake, buy a 
Send 6e. in stamps for our 100-page 
BeSTLLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ofqeacl RECEIPT 
€uns, Rifles, Revolvers, Bieyeles, ete. OF PRICE. 


bab 


_ y 7 
(SAFETY BICYCLE A coauan. $85.00 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 




















The Banner Buggy. 


It is not every one who uses a Buggy that 
can afford a high priced one. Neither is it 
necessary, convenient or even good policy 
to always invest in expensive carriages. 
In our opinion the vehicle is not made that 
combines cheapness, durability, conven- 
ience and comfort to a greater degree than 
does the Bradley Banner Buggy. 


Ten Thousand Banner Buggies were soldin 
1890, and ten thousand purchasers testify they are 
the easiest riding vehicles they ever possessed. 
We make them with either Piano, Corning, Con- 
cord and Spindle bodies. The Spindle style we 
also put outin Oak and Ash. Topsin light color 
if desired. Our complete catalogue and price list 
mailed free to any address. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
f 14 Warren St. New York. 
196&98 Sudbury St.Boston. 








KNABE 


PIANOS. 


| UNEQUALLED IN 
| Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


ALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street, is unequaled for house, barn, factory or out-buildings, and 
on 


B 
New York, 148 Fifth Ave. Washington, 178Market Space. | costs half the price of shingles, tin or iron. 
It is ready for use and easily applied by any one, 


| 
DOUBLE WATCHES, BICYCLES. FOR SHED OR HENHOUSE 
Breech-Loader All kinds cheaper than else- , 
where. Before you buy, On steep or flat surface. Excellent roof, complete, 











ROOFING 













$7.99. — 
PISTOLS 75e ame txgsiuore S| B2.OO Fer 0 square feet. — $2.00 


166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. Send stamp for sample and state size of roof. 


Ind. Paint & Roofing Co., 42 W. Broadway, New York. 














WATER FOR THE FARM, GARDEN AND HOUSEHOLD. 


Green Lawns. Good Crops. No Thirsty Cattle. 


Supply your house with water without the expense of Labor or Time. 
Discard the Old Oaken Bucket and purchase the 


Improved Ericsson Hot Air-Pumping Engine, 
—OR THE— 

Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine, 

a MANUFACTURED BY 

jy The De LAMATER IRON WORKS, New York, N. Y. 


J Salerooms, 21 Cortlandt St. Factory, Foot W. 13th St. 
ERICSSON. Send for Catalogue. 





RIDER. 








We mail free our beau- 


Free | tiful catalogue 


OF 
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\ Over thirty thousand Plush Cloaks sold 
by us through the mails last season. We 


show the finest line of 


Fur Trimmed Cloth and Plush Cloaks 


in this country. We manufacture fine garments and sell 
direct to you, saving you one third. Our cloaks range in 
price from $6.00 to $50.00. They are fine and beautifiul 
and worth fully 50 per cent more. This cut to the right 
represents our $25.00 Sacque, the finest in America for the 
price. Write to-day for Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 




















(111 State Street, Chicago, Ill." 
THE “ACME” 
Cc R I Cc U LT U R & L | POPULARITY the best 


34 Ol L E a judgment, but the popularity of the 
y | Dy 


For COOKING FEED for 
STOCK, HEATING WATER 
and CENERATING STEAM 
for Various Purposes. 


For Descriptive Circular and Price 
List, address the manufacturer, 


= C. H. C. DICKINSON, LUMBIAS 
KALAMAZOO, MICH. CO. bised on a reputation that has been gained 


THE G00D NEWS T0 LADIES. by sterling qualities, and they now stand 





“age New Departure. Handsome Pres- Without a k wal 
ent to every subscriber. Now’s your ‘ 
time to get orders for our celebrated POPE MFG. CO BRANCH HOUSES: 
Teas, Coffees and Baking Pow- : *Y 12 Warren St., New York. 
der, and secure a beautiful Gold 77 FRANELIN ST., BOSTON. 291 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Band or Moss Rose China Tea Set, Factory, Hartford, Conn. 


ComPany 


Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss Rose 
Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Cas- 


| ter, or Webster’s Dictionary. 314 lbs. Fine Tea by Mailon 
| , FA R UPRIGHT and HORIZONTAL 








| receipt of $2 and this advertisement. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.., 3 HOBSE POWER Upwards. 
Over 4500 in USE. 











P O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO, 
hese two rings and agent’s bi & CO. 
CR rei of camnoik Saas ale tee — | NewYor Cin a eco ENG 








